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PARACELSUS AND THE REVIVAL OF SCIENCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir is the University of Basel, a.p. 
1526 ; a new and celebrated professor 
is about to lecture on physic ; crowds 
of students fill the amphitheatre ; 
the benches groan beneath their 
weight. The professor enters, and 
brings with him many folios, which, 
instead of expounding, he forthwith 
heaps into a pile, and ignites. The 
crowd gape, and the professor calmly 
contemplates the cremation of Galen 
and Avicenna’s writings. If some 
reports are to be trusted, he likens 
the fate of those volumes to the tor- 
ments which the authors are under- 
going in Hades. When the last leaf 
as blackened away, and the last puff 
of smoke has ascended, Paracelsus 
begins his lecture; havingsymbolized. 
by his eccentric and unprecedented 
opening, the passing away of old 
thingsand the dawning of anotherera. 

Science, as well as literature, was 
exhumed in the sixteenth century, 
like the mummied bodies of the Ibis, 
which have been found in Egypt. 
If, on the one hand, the works of 
ancient goes and philosophers became 
accessible, on the other the scientific 
treatises bequeathed by antiquity 
were brought to light. It was no 
more necessary to take facts and doc- 
trines at second-hand from the Moslem 
doctors ; the pale light thus obtained 
had been as little brilliant as the 
moon’s compared to that of the sun. 
The sources of modern knowledge 
were discovered ; more profit could 
be drawn from them than from any 
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modern knowledge of the sources of 
the Nile; Aristotle, Galen, could be 
studied and discussed without any 
reference to Avicenna or Averroes. 
The great master, whose works had 
been looked upon by both Christian 
and Saracen with almost superstitious 
reverence, had studied nature as she 
was ; innocent of the subtleties with 
which his statements were afterwards 
to be obscured, he had collected a 
vast amount of facts. And now that 
Europe was roused from her long 
state of ignorance, it remained to be 
seen whether the learned world would 
not understand that docile listening 
to the great mother’s voice was the 
only means of acquiring knowledge ; 
whether a spark of the true Aris- 
totelian spirit, struck among the con- 
flicting elements of that boisterous 
age, was not to be the herald of the 
flame that by its spreading would 
set the world on fire, and give rise to 
a new heavens and a new earth. Such 
was indeed the ultimate result. It 
is interesting to hear the shock of 
things amid the chaos and palpable 
obscure of that age, and to see the 
flashes evolved, which, sudden and 
transient, spring from the surround- 
ing gloom, and lee forth but a fit- 
ful brilliancy. wild and irregular 

irit characterized the greatest 
thinkers of the time. Their character, 
like that of meteors, was erratic, 
These men were no quiet students 
spending a life in library or labora- 
tory, but they wandered over the face 

1 
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of the earth, knowing not whither 
they went, being at the mercy of the 
current of thought wherever it listed. 
They ran after knowledge, which 
would not come to them as it now 
does to us. A modern man is encom- 
passed with the apparatus and mate- 
rials of science. A sea of thought 
extends around him, and must make 
him vibrate with its agitations. His 
sensesalmost necessarily give entrance 
to knowledge of some kind. If he 
would remain ignorant, the precau- 
tions taken by the Greeks and falians 
to prevent the invasion of cholera— 
sequestration from others, suppres- 
sion of tactile communication—could 
not save him. He must also close 
all the gates of knowledge, all the 
entrances, of which Milton had only 
lost one. He must become, not blind 
only, but also deaf anddumb. Then 
only can he hope to secure immunity 
from some modicum of that enlighten- 
ment, which Solomon stigmatizes as 
an evil, as an oppression of the flesh. 
In the sixteenth century the very 
reverse Was the case. The mass of 
mankind were wedded to ignorance 


as the zoophyte to its rock. The vege- 
tative life still led by the peasantry 
in several European countries was 


then common even in towns. Those 
who were smitten with the love of 
knowledge had to pay dearly for their 
passion. They had to pursue the 
object that haunted their mind, with 
as much perseverance as Alastor, and 
often with as fatal a result. It was 
as in ancient days, when Pythagoras 
and Herodotus wandered to Egypt, 
thence to bring mysterious lore. 
Thinkers and philosophers were 
journeying over France, England, 
taly, Germany, in search of informa- 
tion, with as much zeal as the mer- 
chants, who, at the same period, were 
beginning to ransack the world for 
spicy drugs. These were the heroic 
times of modern knowledge, days 
bright with the poetry of childhood, 
days compared with which our ma- 
turity is tame. The men of the six- 
teenth century did not sip their wine 
with the complacency of a modern 
Oxford don; but, according to the 
advice of Rabelais, those very illug- 
trious drinkers quaffed the cup of 
knowledge with deep and repeated 
draughts. What wonder if they 
were sometimes intoxicated? The 
beverage was new to them; their 
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brains had not been seethed in it; 
they had not learned to subsist upon 
it as if it were bread. Such were 
Servetus, Bruno, Vanini ; such was 
the chemist and physician, Philip 
Theophrastus Paracelsus. 

That great man has not generally 
been appreciated according to his 
merits. He has been looked upon by 
posterity with as much contempt as 
admiration, even his name has been 
ridiculed. Dr. Hoefer smiles.at the 
length ofsuchacognomenas “Aurelius 
Philippus Theophrastus Paracelsus 
Bombastus.” His elucubrations, his 
astrological doctrines, his homunculus, 
his mystical and talismanic tenden- 
cies, have furnished matter for much 
derision ; he has even ignorantly been 
accused of having originated the 
cabalistic system. Even were all 
those charges true, some toleration 
might be extended to him, if truth 
was mixed with his errors ; allowance 
might be made for the medium in 
which he lived, the enthusiasm of a 
newly-awakened age, in which the 
same man, in the case of Servetus, 
could discover the circulation of the 
blood, and entertain all manner of 
futile cabalistic, hermetic, and even 
Zoroastic speculations. But modern 
research has proved that Paracelsus 
does not stand in need of any such 
toleration. Far from being a quack 
or an enthusiast, he was one of the 
most clear-minded men of his age. 
He was a scientific sceptic, an anti- 
scholastic, a reformer ; his spirit was 
diametrically opposite to that which 
animates the mystic, the dreamer, and 
the magician. But he made many 
enemies, and these men vilified him ; 
they, as well as foolish disciples, cast 
obloqguy upon his name, by writing 
absurd quartos and ascribing them to 
Paracelsus. Even in his authentic 
writings, there are many spurious 
interpolations. To him, who was so 
averse to useless scribbling, have been 
imputed some of the most egregious 
writings ever produced—treatises, the 
absurdity of which our modern 
spiritualistic literature alone is able 
to rival. In the confusion of that 
age, &@ man was very liable to be so 
aspersed by misrepresentation, ca- 
lumny, and forgery, as to become 
utterly unrecognisable, as in those 
Roman carnivals where every one 
throws flour at everybody else, until 
the Pope himself, did he venture 
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among the crowd, would become un- 
distinguishable. In all ages the 
vulgar have been fond of attempting 
to cloud genius and plaster it over 
with the common tint, and the facili- 
ties for such doings were especially 
great in the sixteenth century, when 
the civilized world was in turmoil, 
when printing could be used as a 
poisoned weapon without much risk 
of detection. But if these covert 
attacks were the offspring of folly or 
malignity, if Paracelsus was a patient 
student of nature, a great physician, 
an eminent benefactor of mankind, if 
he was the herald of a new critical 
spirit in science, he deserves to be 
placed by the side of Harvey, Syden- 
ham, Bacon, and the other great men 
who have contributed to increase the 
knowledge and happiness of man- 
kind. 

The era which the sixteenth cen- 
tury inaugurates was favourable to 
the rise of reformers. Influences 
were permeating the social atmos- 
phere, like the hidden currents of elec- 
tricity, which give rise to storms or 
modify the temperature. ‘That dark 
period had passed away during which 
the mass of mankind had resembled 
the idiot whose faculties have not 
been developed, who can at best 
stammer unmeaning syllables. The 
highest efforts of the middle ages had 
been a species of mania, the mistak- 
ing vain conceptions for realities. An 
attempt had been made to fashion 
the world according to the hollow 
ideas of seraphic doctors, to enclose 
the mighty sphere of being within the 
narrow compass of human brains. 
The scholastics would have had na- 
ture to conform with man, and not 
man to conform with nature. They 
erected their thoughts into beings, 
and contemptuously looked down on 
the shapes of the natural world. The 
idolof this anthropomorphical science 
was Aristotle, but Aristotle as he 
appeared under a double Arabian and 
Latin disguise. The annals of metemp- 
sycosis could have no sadder record 
than that showing how this great 
sage, this observer of nature, was suc- 
cessively changed into a Moslem, then 
into a Christian, pedant. He was 
also transmogrified by Hebrew ca- 
balists. The doctors did not hesitate 
in ascribing to him just the contrary 
of what he had advanced. He was 
to be made orthodox at any price. 
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His ipse dixit, to which was attri- 
buted the authority which we now 
impute to a natural law, was often 
not his own saying, but merely some 
distorted passage from that Arabic 
version which had itself falsified the 
Greek text. Words without thoughts 
filled the heads of students; the 
knowledge of the day was ever fruit- 
lessly turning into the same circle, 
like a squirrel in his revolving cage. 
Folly reigned supreme; and when 
better times had dawned, Erasmus 
might well write the encomium of a 
oddess under whose thrall Europe 
ad so long been. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the destiny of mankind, the 
kingdom of Satan saw its last decay, 
and the idea of God was revived in 
the minds of men. It is to Moslem 
influence that Europe owed the ten- 
dency to investigate the Creator’s 
works, and apply them to the require- 
ments ofman. Theschool of Salerno 
taught Europe the use of simples ; 
the wholesome herb was no longer 
suffered to die neglected. The Chris- 
tian world became conscio@® that the 
down-trodden plant contained hidden 
virtues, which might be made avail- 
able to assuage the ills that flesh is 
heir to. Chemistry and anatomy 
arose. But it would seem that the 
human mind can only progress like a 
child first beginning to walk, with 
many deviations, falls, and titubations, 
Those sciences, which were to be the 
foundations of medicine, were soon 
stifled by superstition. Science ran 
to seed without having attained its 
full development ; the incubus of 
ecclesiastical power was for a time too 
strong for natural knowledge. But 
the immortal bird was to rise again 
from his ashes in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the mists of ignorance 
were dispelled, when the first streaks 
of dawning political, social, and reli- 
gious liberty were seen above the 
horizon. Then, the bonds of autho- 
rity and tradition being broken, men 
dared to judge what was around 
them, and there appeared a tendency 
to prefer nature and reality to wordy 
systems and theocratic rule. The 
age beheld the budding and blooming 
of that flower, of which Abailard had 
been the first germ, and the fruit of 
which is enjoyedin our time. Anew 
transformation was seen on the stage 
of the world ; a new combination of 
the elements which had previously 
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been disintegrating. The synthesis 
of the middle ages was. dissolved, in 
order afterwards to be reconstructed 
in a more comprehensive form. Na- 
ture, and not the work of man, was 
seen to be the basis of future civili- 
zation ; the laws of the world, and 
not of a theocracy, were seen to be 
the true infallible authority, the 
Creator's voice on earth. The dark- 
ness being dispelled, the sun rose 
again ; and what season is more ex- 
hilarating than that of sunrise? When 
are the bodily and mental powers 
more active, and the soul more enthu- 
siastic? Hence the energy of the 
men of that age; hence that impe- 
tuosity which to us seems extrava- 
gant and reckless. For we are the 
children of the sunset; our lot is 
fallen at the close of the day of civi- 
lization; the rays are becoming 
scarcer and less fervid; before the 
sun rises again there must be a night, 
a chaos, an apparent dissolution, after 
which light will re-appear on a reno- 
vated woud, and our posterity will be 
imbued with the energy, the faith, 
and the youthful enthusiasm of the 
sixteenth century. Doubt was then 
a right divine ; thought was a duty, 
the neglect of which would have been 
loss of individuality and_ liberty. 
Rabelais, Ramus, Bodin, Erasmus, 
Montaigne, Luther, Cousin, emanci- 
ate art, law, philosophy, religion, 
rom their ancient trammels ; science 
also must be rescued from supersti- 
tion and sterility, as Andromeda from 
the Dragon ; there must be a refor- 
mer to advocate the cause of nature 
against the pedantry of the schools. 
Such were the influences, far more 
potent than those of stars, which 
resided over the age of Paracelsus. 
e was born at Einsidlen, near 
Zurich, in 1493. His father was a 
poor physician, versed in alchemy 
and astrology, who imparted these 
doctrines to his son. - At sixteen 
Paracelsus was sent to the universit 
of Basle. He might have won hig 
honours there, but he did not find 
academical studies congenial ; stifled 
by the dust of scholasticism, he longed 
to escape from between the folios and 
enjoy the pure. air of nature. H 
craved to know the causes of thin 
rather than become proficient in the 
routine of learning. He accordingly 
applied himself with energy to the 
acquisition of natural knowledge. 
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He been the study of orgy bred 
the celebrated Trithemius; he was 
seen in the laboratory of Sigismund 
von Fugger. He then began his 
travels, and wandered through Italy, 
Germany, Poland, France ; he is even 
said to have been at Constantinople, 
to have ventured as far as Egypt and 
Tartary. In oneof his works he calls 
himself a “wild ass,” and thus alludes 
to his wanderings—“ They drove me 
out of Lithuania, Prussia, Poland, and 
I was on good terms neither with 
Igians, nor universities, nor monks, 
nor Jews.” To knowman and nature 
was his purpose, and to this end he 
disdained no means. Not only did 
he visit the most celebrated universi- 
ties, and study mineralogy in Swedish 
and Bohemian mines, but he sought 
information among the people. In 
Germany the practice of surgery 
was almost entirely left to barbers, 
bath-men, and shepherds, until the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; 
things worth Orne, must have 
been concealed in so barbarous an 
art; and Paracelsus would often 
uestion tonsurers and old women on 
their homely manner of treatin 
disease. His intention was to avai 
himself of the teachings of experience, 
to ingraft them on the tree of science. 
Before Bacon, he had discerned that 
facts, numerous and well observed, 
can alone constitute the solid founda- 
tion of science. Hence his avidity 
for information. In order further to 
extend the sphere of his observations, 
he attended, as army surgeon, several 
campaigns in Italy, Denmark, and 
the Low Countries. So varied were 
his movements, that this period of 
his life is very little known; it is 
difficult to trace him throughout his 
manifold wanderings. With regard 
to the more theoretical part of his 
art, chemistry engaged much of his 
attention. He was often seen in the 
laboratories of alchemists, endeavour- 
ing to extract what truth might be 
lurking in the reéveries 


** Of dark magician in his vision’d cave, 
Raking the cinders of a crucible 
For life and power.” 


He saw in the study of bodies an 
important inlet towards the secrets 
of nature ; and to the assiduity with 
which he cultivated chemistry is 
owing the reform which he brought 
about in medicine. He could discern 
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the fruitlessness of the mere alchem- 
ist’s efforts ; but he saw that alchemy 
was closely connected on the one 
hand with the art of healing, and on 
the other with the philosophy of 
nature. 

For that great art of hermetics had 
not always been a mere avaricious 
dream, a superstition which the miser 
of Molitre might have embraced, a 
pseudo-scientific hungering for gol 
neither had its foundations reste 
solely on the apparently higher, but 
in reality just as base, motive of 
lengthening human life and endowing 
mortals with perpetual rejuvenes- 
cence. If alchemy had been nothing 
but a process for transforming man- 
kind into wandering Jews or wor- 
shippers of the golden calf, it would 
speedily have died out. But in the 
midst of much meanness and impos- 
ture it had a redeeming vital princi- 
ple, a noble animus, which was hidden 

rom the vulgar, but of which higher 
natures could participate. Alchemy 
may be considered as an attempt 
to pursue natural knowledge, to 
consider nature after the experi- 
mental method, and to gather ascer- 
tained facts together into a theory 
of natural philosophy. Hence it was 
the embryo of inductive science, 
the egg of the Baconian scheme. It 
had this laudable and scientific char- 
acter in its heroic period, when its 
first vestiges appeared in the atomic 
theory of Democritus and the ele- 
mentsof Empedocles. But it appears 
most probable that its real origin 
took place under the influence of the 
Alexandrian school ; it was hatched 
by the hybrid pantheism resulting 
from the contact of Grecian philo- 
sophy with the imaginative spirit of 
the East. Suidas tells us in his 
Lexicon that Diocletian being 
harassed by the continual resistance 
offered by the Egyptians to his sway, 
ordered the destruction of all their 
chemical works, that the rebels might 
lose the secret by which they had 
provided themselves with money, the 
sinews of war. It was from an 
Alexandrian philosopher named 
Adfar that the Arabs derived all 
their alchemical knowledge. He was 
said to know all the secrets of nature, 
and to have found the writings of 
Hermes Trismegistus on the great 
science. It is not improbable that 
he was himself the originator of the 
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art, but that he deemed it politic to 
add to his discoveries the prestige of 
semi-marvellousrevelation. Alchemy 
was thenceforth cultivated by the 
Moslems, without losing the philo- 
sophical tendencies which had at first 
characterised it. This art was spread 
far and wide by the Arabian con- 
quests. In the eighth century the 
schools of Cordova, Seville, and 
Granada were the foci whence the 
love of alchemical pursuits radiated 
over the benighted nations of the 
west. For two centuries Spain, per- 
forming the function of a vestal, 
fanned the scientific flame. The 
quis Arabian writer on alchemy 

ourished in the thirteenth century ; 
his name was Jaber or Dijaber, o 
Koufa, on the Euphrates. His phi- 
losophy could be affiliated to the 
mysticism of Alexandria, and its 
outward badge was its incorporation 
with the mystical sect of the Sofis. 
Like the Alexandrians, Jaber believed 
that the world is one, that there is but 
one form of being, one spirit of nature 
manifested under in nitéely varied 
shapes; and applying these meta- 
physical notions to the study of na- 
ture, he was necessarily brought to 
entertain the theory that the various 
bodies and their combinations are but 
diverse modifications of one substance, 
which is the basis of the material 
world, and in which all the attributes 
of matter are typically concentrated ; 
that, by certain processes, the dis- 
covery of which is the appointed 
work of the scientific man, the com- 
plicate or inferior modes of matter 
can be sublimated into their arche- 
type. Alchemy, in its philosophical 
form, could thus be said to be a 
chemical pantheism—whatever was 
the universally present type, whether . 
it was gold or any still more excellent 
substance. It is easy to perceive how 
suggestive are those ideas—what im- 
petus they give to observation and 
research. If such theories had been 
uninterruptedly and methodically 
acted upon, their fruit would have 
been most valuable, science would 
have been brought to its present 
state many centuries ago, and we 
should now be enjoying far greater 
results than any hitherto attained. 
The theories of Djaber precluded 
neither analysis nor generalization ; 
they embraced the whole field of 
physical science ; they set forth the 
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necessity of considering the different 
properties of bodies, their mutual 
relations, and of classifying those 
bodies, of co-ordinating the manifold 
harvest of facts and subordinate 
systems into a great whole, the re- 
sult of which process would have 
been the discovery of several high 
natural laws, and a consequent regu- 
lation and improvement of the condi- 
tion of mankind. Such would have 
been the practical outgrowth of such 
ideas. But thought in all ages expe- 
riences much difficulty in being trans- 
lated into the domain of the practical ; 
like light, it travels with almost in- 
credible velocity, while the actual, 
while men and things roll ponder- 
ously onward with the comparative 
slowness of a planet. The consum- 
mation foreshadowed in the specula- 
tions of the Arabian sage was long 
delayed, stumbling-blocks of all kinds 
were thrown in its way. The pro- 
gress of mankind is not in ever-nar- 
towing circles round a centre, but 
like an ellipsis, the farthest arcs of 
which represent certain dark ages. 
Superstitions and greedy passions 
were, like harpies, to lay hold on 
alchemical science, and the pure gold 
was thereby to be changed into a vile 
metal. In the fifteenth century 
alchemy was spread throughout 
Christendom, but to what a state had 
it degenerated? It was like the once 
pellucid water of a lake that having 
overflowed its banks, extends over 
muddy fields, has become loaded with 
foreign particles and unfit for the 
drink of man or beast. Folly, filthy 
lucre, and quackery now bent over 
the retort andthecrucible. The vul- 
gar had been converted to alchemy, 
and perverted it with their vain ima- 
ginings. They wanted gold, and not 
wisdom. They raved instead of specu- 
lating. Their profane intrusion into 
the domains of science was like that 
of those frogs of Egypt which filled 
the regal halls of Pharoah. The pur- 
suit of knowledge was thrown aside 
for the pursuit of the philosophical 
stone, which was to yield to its for- 
tunate possessors perpetual rejuve- 
nescence. The desire of long life, but 


of long life attained by far other, 


means than those which Cornaro 
afterwards employed—and the cray- 
ing for riches, were the motives that 
impelled artisans and monks to alche- 
mical studies. The professional vota- 
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ries of the science pandered to this 
tendency, and distorted the words of 
the ancient writers to bring them in 
harmony with it. The dicta of Jeber 
were allegorised. If, for instance, he 
had written, “ Bring me the six lepers 
that I may cure them,” these words 
were averred to mean “ Bring me the 
six vile metals, that I may change 
them into gold.”—(Figuier). Isaac 
the Dutchman, and Basil Valentine 
described the philosophical stone as 
a remedy for all diseases. The notions 
associated with that panacea were 
certainly more calculated to strike 
the imagination than the ideas con- 
nected with Holloway’s Pills. Com- 
pounds of flour and sawdust are infi- 
nitely more prosaic than the divine 
owder of the wise, prepared in dark 
aboratories after a life of patient re- 
search, and meditation of the great 
masters’ writings. If there must be 
quackery in the world, it ought to be 
as attractive as possible ; a charlatan 
is bound to be something great and 
royal, like Mesmer and Cagliostro, 
whose exploits were the general 
theme of their day. Have the heroic 
ages of quackery too departed ? Shall 
Nostradamus no longer be favoured 
by royal patronage ? shall Mesmer no 
longer collect the nobility round his 
tub? are the advocates of the mar- 
vellous contented with earning guineas 
in drawing-rooms? Where is the 
prestige of charlatanic lore? It has 
vanished, as the spirits when a 
candle is brought in. The alchemists 
knew their art better. They obtained 
great hold over the imaginations of 
men ; and although the prevailing 
ignorance was in their favour, it must 
be owned that their mode of decep- 
tion was able, answering to the most 
powerful cravings of human nature, 
and having in its details nothing low 
or ridiculous. The romance of hum- 
bug had not then departed and given 
place to petty conjurations. The 
alchemists’ imposture appealed to the 
imagination, like the magic of Archi- 
mage. Artephius assured the wor!d 
that he had lived a thousand years 
“ by the grace of God and the use of 
this wonderful quintessence.” Lisle, 
Gualdo, Trautmansdorff, although 
more moderate, were supposed to 
have attained a number of years far 
beyond the usual term of existence. 
But the most acceptable of these 
worthies must have been Solomon 
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Trismosinus ; he did not use his 
power for his own advantage alone ; 
and to prolong his life until the judg- 
ment-day was a feat scarcely wort 
mentioning, which might be produc- 
tive of much annoyance to his heirs. 
But he was a benefactor of the fair 
sex—he could give youth and beauty 
to old ladies of seventy or eighty 
years of age. When, however, the 
alchemists, leaving the popular pro- 
clamation of their exploits, undertook 
to speculate, their theories were of 
the most flighty character. Neither 
philosophical nor religious, they par- 
took of a mystical, theosophical na- 
ture. From this shoal of absurdity 
the Arabians had been saved by the 
stern simplicity of their religion. But 
in a society where so many compli- 
cated dogmas where advocated by the 
Church, a most heterogeneous mix- 
ture was certain to result from the 
application of religious to scientific 
doctrines. There are things which, 
however excellent they may be when 
separately considered,cannot be united 
without a subversion of truth. Yet 
Lulli, Villanuova, and Valentine 
sought to strengthen their art by 
seeking in it analogies with the mys- 
tery of soul and body, with the 
teachings of Christianity, and the ope- 
rations of religion in the soul. The 
hilosophical stone was made a theo- 
ogical agent ; it could purify man 
from sin. It was even asserted that 
God promises the stone of the wise 
to all good Christians ; in support of 
the doctrine, the verse of Revelation 
was quoted, in which is read: “To 
the conqueror I will give a white 
stone” (Figuier). Luther was parti- 
cularly pleased with the comparison 
between metallic transmutation and 
the resurrection of the dead. On 
the other hand, the alchemists in- 
voked the infernal powers to their 
aid, in order the more to impress 
the people’s imagination. Encou- 
ragement was given to the belief, 
too prevalent in those days, that 
all who concerned themselves with 
the study of nature were devoted to 
the black art. It was hoped that in 
this manner some of the prestige 
which then surrounded the prince of 
darkness, and which has always been 
inherent to mystery, would be im- 
paws to the art of transmutation ; 
t there was some danger in ex- 
periments of this kind, as some un- 
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lucky alchemists found to their cost: 
Bragadino, being convicted of sorcery, 
was hanged in 1590. In 1575 an 
alchemical lady was burned by Julius, 
duke of Luxemburgh, for not having 
been able to make gold. But these 
persecutions had not always been re- 
stricted to a few scattered offenders. 
Like a new religion, alchemy had 
had the stimulus of persecution. In 
the fourteenth century the practice 
of hermetical art had been proscribed 
in France. Henry IV: of England 
— it in the beginning of the 
fteenth century, and, only a few 
years after, the Council of Venice 
attempted to put down alchemy in 
Italy. But the auri sacra fames was 
not to be cloyed with edicts ; whether 
the love of money, natural to man- 
kind, or the scarcity of coin, brought 
about by long wars, was the incite- 
ment, alchemy flourished still. Even 
= attempted to fill their coffers 
y means of hermetic practices. Ro- 
dolph II., Emperor of Germany, 
pupil of Tycho-Brahe and Kepler, 
was so enthusiastic an alchemist as 
to merit the surname of “German 
Hermes.” Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land was a disciple of the art; and 
the wretched Charles IX. of France, 
with his usual credulity, paid one 
Pezerolles a large sum of money as 
remuneration for the secret of mak- 
ing gold; the arcanum of course 
proved to be a delusion ; the quack 
absconded, but was taken and hanged. 
In the sixteenth century money was 
scarce, and was sought for with the 
relentless energy of the age. There 
was no hesitating, no listening to 
conscience, whenever the precious 
metal could be obtained. Foul was 
fair for that purpose, as in the 
witches’ song in “ Macbeth.” Alchemy 
was the most dreamy and illusor 
form of that avaricious spirit whic 
gnawed the hearts of men, and in its 
concrete manifestations produced 
such events as the Mexican massacres, 
Everything was for sale. It was the 
traffic in pardons that gave the im- 
age to the reforming movement, 
ike the stone which by its fall de- 
termines the rolling of an avalanche, 
Great German bankers became arbi- 
ters of the imperial crown. The 
ge of ducats supported Charles 
. against the French, because he 
favoured the commercial towns of 
Germany and .the Low, Countries, 
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The day of the power of money was 
dawning. If the princes of the earth 
were so anxious to secure the services 
of the “yellow slave,” it is not sur- 
prising that the masses, impelled by 
poverty and example, should have 

ankered after gold. These thought- 
less people forgot that had their 
dreams of wealth been realized, the 
precious metal which was used in 
the civilized world as a standard of 
exchange, would from its very abund- 
ance have become useless; that it 
would have been necessary to pro- 
cure an equivalent, the adoption of 
which would probably have yielded 
less advantages and greater draw- 
backs than gold. Whatastate would 
society have been in, for instance, 
had some such currency been intro- 
duced as the cowries or small shells 
now used in Central Africa? The 
peasant going to purchase a loaf 
would have been obliged to carry its 
price in a large bag. Such a condition 
of things is more favourable to an 
elementary than to a complicated 
frame of society ; it would have been 
approved of by Lycurgus, but not by 

ujas or Adam Smith. The notion, 
however, was then widely spread, 
thai wealth consists in a great quan- 
tity of metal, and not in the natural 
products of a country. It was the 
aim of every nation to draw as much 
gold as possible to itself. Following 
those erroneous data, all classes of the 
community devoted themselves to the 
search of gold. There was no hesita- 
tion, no scientific diffidence, no rever- 
ence for the majesty of nature. No 
one was too humble to accomplish 
the great work. The ignorant man 
might discover the great secret, as 
well as the philosopher. With no other 
vases, furnaces, or utensils than those 
which his humble household could 
‘afford, the peasant might operate the 
wonderous transmutation. In cot- 
tages, in working-men’s dwellings, in 
convents, the mystic apparatus was 
set up; and anxious observers were 


day by day awaiting the marvellous 
incubation of what they termed the 
“ philosophical egg.” Old men and 


children, barbers, old ladies, tonsured 
ecclesiastics, bearded soldiers, furred 
men of law, had become alchemists, 
to the great annoyance of the 
“special” men, who could not con- 
ceal their disgust at seeing their mys- 
teries dabbled in bya profane and 
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ignorant laity. Such was the dif- 
fusion of alchemy in the sixteenth 
century. As it answered the cravings 
of human nature, it needed no society 
for its propagation. It was popular 
even in the seventeenth on eigh- 
teenth centuries—so tenacious is hu- 
man credulity of those errors which 
have once obtained a firm hold on 
the imaginations of men. In the age 
of Paracelsus alchemy was less out 
of place than in the age of Swift and 
Voltaire ; it might be viewed as a 
chaotic form of science ; and this is 
the aspect in which Paracelsus con- 
sidered it. In order to understand 
that great man, it is important to 
know in what way he was an al- 
chemist. For he was one, or he was 
not, according to the meaning which 
is attached to the term. His praise 
or his blame may be conveyed in the 
same word. Vocables are apt to strike 
the imagination before the reason ; 
often the former alone ; and in this 
way there are so many prejudices in 
common life, so many blunders in 
history. Paracelsus is generally sup- 
posed to have been one of the most 
active members of an alchemical 
school which blended religious mys- 
ticism with the hermetic doctrine ; 
he is even Said to have amalgamated 
the pursuit of the philosophical stone 
with magical and astrological notions. 
To him have been imputed attempts 
to communicate with the invisible 
world, and a tendency to that cabal- 
istic spirit of which the apostles are 
Reuchlin and Mirandola. This charge 
would be quite correct were not the 
writings on which it is grounded ut- 
terly apocryphal. Even without this 
conclusive proof, would it not a priort 
be almost certain that a writer, the 
greatest of a new school in alchemy, 
would be adiligent practitioner of that 
art ? yet not even misrepresentation 
has imputed the practice of alchemy 
to Paracelsus, This is an unpardon- 
able oversight on the part of his de- 
tractors ; it was incumbent on them 
for the ultimate success of their im- 
posture, to give at least sophistical 
testimony to show that Paracelsus 
practised the hermetical art, in the 
theory of which they have repre- 
sented him to be so enthusiastic. In 
their impetuosity they forgot how 
improbable it was that the votary of 
so practical a subject should be merely 
theoretical. It might as well be sup- 
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posed that an eminent medical man 
can writea standard treatise onsurgery 
without attending a patient—without 
sawing a legor incisingan abscess. But 
the fact is, that Paracelsus was never 
numbered by the great alchemists of 
his age among the brotherhood. 
Among the lower adepts of the art, 
however, it was the fashion to attri- 
bute hermetical pursuits to men of re- 
putation ; the petty alchemists thus 
endeavoured to magnify their science 
in the eyes of the vulgar, and to draw 
down upon themselves a portion of 
the credit attached to great names— 
by that mysterious process which 
makes the lackey of a lord greater, 
in his own estimation, than a com- 
moner’s footman. The monks and 
priests who dabbled in chemistr 
were glad when Pope John XXII. 
was said to be addicted to the same 
hobby ; and when a work called 
“ Ars Transmutatoria,” was ascribed 
to Charles VI. of France, who had 
not written it; he was thus trans- 
muted to the popular eye, from a 
good hater of gold-makers to a good 
alchemist. When aman became pre- 
posterously rich, knavery or ignorance 
attributed to alchemy what was the 
result of intelligent industry. Even 
men of past ages—St. John, Solomon, 
Zoroaster, Pythagoras, were classed 
among the alchemists. Under these 
circumstances, it is not surprising 
that Theophrastus should spuriously 
have been made a gold seeker, and 
that writings on the hermetical art 
should have been decorated with his 
name. But while he was by no means 
an alchemist in this apocryphal sense, 
he was one in a truer meaning. The 
term alchemist may be applied to 
those who believe that metals are 
compound bodies, that the transmu- 
tation of a metal into another is a 
ibility, although it has never yet 
en acamuainal In this sense 
modern chemistry and ancientalchemy 
coincide. To be an alchemist may 
mean to rise from this idea of trans- 
mutation to philosophical specula- 
tions on the essence of nature. 
Paracelsus was undoubtedly such an 
alchemist ; and it is only because he 
was an alchemist in this sense that 
he was alsoa philosopher and scientific 
reformer. at great man rose, by 
the power of his thought, to a height 
which we, scaling heaven with our 
multifarious apparatus, have only just 
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reached. He defines science as a 
revelation of God by means of nature. 
Hence the pursuit of natural know- 
ledge is to him sacred. He would 
extend it to its furthest possible 
limits, through all the sphere of 
things. Science and nature are iden- 
tical to him. Before him science was 
deemed to be the endless and sense- 
less cogitation of man. Shaking off, 
with his powerful intellect, theincubus 
of this sterile notion, he considers 
science simply as a view of nature— 
a gradual unveiling of nature’s secrets 
—a perception of natural laws. 
Hence the profound aversion which 
he ever manifested to folios. Nature 
was the only teacher he would listen 
to. His aspiration was that of the 
poet :— 
“Oh nature! all sufficient, over all, 
Enrich me with the knowledge of thy 
works.” 


In one of his authentic works he 
says, “One is the light of apothe- 
caries, and the other is the light of 
nature. These two lights disagree ; 
yet the right path must be according 
to one of them ; and in my estimate, 
the more certain path is revealed in 
the book which almighty God himself 
gave us. It will be well to consider 
all the books and volumes of all 
writers, to search all the writings of 
all learned men that ever were ; we 
shall then ascertain that what agrees 
with the light of nature is certainly 
stable and efficacious. But those 
things which are against the light of 
nature are nothing but a mere laby- 
rinth, of which neither the entrance 
nor the exit can be found. There are 
many who falsely persuade them- 
selves that they have written accord- 
ing to the light of nature. The true 
path, the true understanding and 
speculation must be that which nature 
shows plainly. In that book is the 
truth and knowledge of all things.” 

Alchemy was the confused mass 
from which he disengaged this truth- 
ful mood, as one who, taking a cocoa- 
nut in its natural state, works his 
way to the sweet milk and kernel 
through a thick tissue of rough and 
tangled fibres. Theophrastus thus 
proceeds to give his opinion on 
alchemy, or, as we would say, che- 
mistry, which he thinks indispensable 
to the scientific man :—“ Who will 
condemn alchemy, amostaoble means 
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given by God, because he sees many 
men who have imperfectly learnt it, 
and still more imperfectly practised 
it? The fault is not in alchemy, but 
in the ignorance and incompetence of 
him who professes it. A science 
which is good in itself, useful and 
commendable, must not be despised 
on account of those who have degraded 
it. Alchemy is so necessary and useful 
an art that we cannot do without it 
in medicine. It is by alchemy that 
the rude iron ore must first be purged 
and separated from all extraneous 
matter ; that the smith, having re- 
ceived the pure iron, treats it accord- 
ing to his cunning, fashioning it, 
giving it the requisite shape. The 
fire that modifies and liquefies iron— 
the fire that burns in the hearth and 
flames in the furnace, is alchemy.” 
“The external part of alchemy 
attempts to regulate natural means 
towards the best accomplishment of 
an end, nature giving the first mate- 
rial, alchemy measures, concentrates, 
and operates. Therefore this art of 
alchemy was given and instituted b 

God. But the other species in which 
vile and sordid apothecaries pride 
themselves is not an art, but mere 
foulness, by whichsyrupsare concocted 
for us, enemas prepared, compounds 
mixed together.” Alchemy, therefore, 
becomes to him a far different thing 
from the thirst of gold or of life. 
Even had transmutation been possible, 
he would have scorned having cellars 
of gold, and living for ever under 
the conditions in which the avaricious 
multitude were living. Without 
knowledge and nature, magic would 
have been worth nothing to him ; but 
with them he could laugh Aladdin to 
scorn. For him, Alchemy had a sym- 
bolical meaning ; it was the transmu- 
tation, by means of patient inquiry, 
of natural things into appliances of 
civilization ; it was the acquisition of 
that power over nature which was so 
effectually brought about by the re- 
searches of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. -To him Volta, 
localising the electric force and bring- 
ing it within the reach of man—Watt, 
fixing the expansive force of steam, 
and making it subservient to man, 
would have been most potent and 
reverend alchemists. In the telegraph 
and the steam-engine he would have 
seen transmutations far more won- 
drous than the exploits of Sendivogius. 
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Paracelsus would have seen an alche- 
mist in every man, taking nature as 
his teacher of a lore revealed by 
harder ordeals than those of the 
Rosicrucians, made known to patient 
thought and untiring observation ; 
in Davy and Lavoisier—even in Shel- 
ley, who, participating in the enthu- 
siasm for improving the condition of 
mankind, surrounded himself with 
model boats and screws, and wanted 
to establish a line of steamers on the 
Mediterranean. The example of this 
poet shows that this mode of viewing 
nature as a mother, from the bosom 
of which may be drawn many enjoy- 
ments, has nothing prosaically mate- 
rial in it, and may be entertained by 
divine soulsand enthusiastic dreamers 
of the highest excellence. 

The alchemical studies and specu- 
lations of Paracelsus were but the 
handmaids to his grand purpose, 
which was the reformation of medi- 
cine. This idea had been the load- 
star of his life. His original and 
manly intellect was in continual op- 
position to the flimsy theories of his 
contemporaries, to their empirical 

ractice or superstitious tendencies. 
Experience was the basis on which 
he endeavoured to erect a new struc- 
ture. He Was at once a destroyer 
and a re-constructor. If, on the one 
hand, he exerted himself to subvert 
the systems of his time, on the other, 
he introduced new remedies, of which 
laudanum was the most important ; 
and by the great value which this 
drug still retains, we may form a 
tolerably accurate conception of the 
success with which he used it in his 
practice. He made many fortunaté 
cures in cases where all hope had 
been abandoned. His fame was noised 
abroad in Germany. Erasmus and 
(Ecolampadius were among his pa- 
tients. He was recommended by the 
latter to the University of Basel, 
which appointed him Professor of 
Surgery in 1526. It was at the very 
outset of his career in this capacity 
that he declared his inveterate en- 
mity to the old doctrines by burning 
the revered works of the masters. 
He also gave his lectures in German. 
is candour, his eloquence, his eager- 
ness to teach others, made him popu- 
lar among unsophisticated students. 
But the medical notabilities were 
much displeased ; many enemies rose 
up against him ; he had to undergo 
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the fate of ae, detrac- 
tion, calumny did their. wor ainst 
him. He was a root and branch in- 
novator, and he had to encounter an 
enmity which was proportionate to 
his daring. 

“The greater prowesse greater perils find.” 


Like Marinell, he was enclosed by a 
band of enemies. To our own day 
the conflict over him has been con- 
tinued ; fervent admirers and acrid 
detractors have fought over his body. 
In such cases hostility almost per- 
forms the part of praise ; it clearly 
indicates that the man about whom 
so much ado is made was to be num- 
bered with the great. 

Paracelsus found medicine in a 
chaotic state, over which no mighty 
spirit but his was brooding. - He gives 
us, in his Paramirum, an account of 
the various sects in which physicians 
were divided. The first was that 
which implicitly followed the doc- 
trines of Galen and the Arabians. In 
the fifteenth century Leonicenus, 
professor at Ferrara, had first trans- 
lated Hippocrates and Galen into 
Latin. _ Linacre, physician to Henry 
VIIL., also translated several treatises 
of Galen, and energetically inveighed 
against the Arabians; but the majo- 
rity of physicians in the sixteenth 
century endeavoured to conciliate the 
doctrine of Galen with that of Avi- 
cenna; and they drew their lore from 
the study of the ancients. Fernel 
became the most eminent of these. 
He employed the deductive method ; 
his fundamental axiom being the cele- 
brated “Contraria contrariis curan- 
tur ;” the accuracy of which has been 
completely undermined in our day, 
by its being shown that what was to 
be proved is assumed as established 
truth. That great dictum resembles 
the reason given by the doctor in 
Moliere to account for the effects of 
opium, who, being asked to show how 
that drug produces sleep, answers 
that it has a somniferous faculty. 

It is not surprising that a system 
of medicine based on an unproved 
assertion, and erected under the con- 
dition of reconciling all facts with 
that assumption, should have proved 
arid and fruitless. Fernel, its greatest 
exponent, is brought to the point of 
saying that an empty pitcher, for in- 
stance, is the contrary of a full pitcher, 
as if the one vessel neutralised the 
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other. By making the word “con- 
trary” equivalent to “different,” this 
uibbling school is made to assert 
that a disease must be cured by that 
which is different from it—a truth 
which, from its depth, would have 
been expected to proceed from an 
idiot rather than profound philoso- 
phers. So much for the performances 
of logic in science, where the first 
principles have been negligently ad- 
mitted. But inf this case the prin- 
ciple was upheld by the force of au- 
thority. The physicians could not 
conceive that an axiom enunciated 
by Hippocrates and Galen could be 
unsound. The leaden yoke of autho- 
rity can be shaken off only by the 
greatest minds, or through the share 
taken by ordinary minds in the pro- 
gress of ages. As to practical infer- 
ences, bleeding was the great resourcé 
of this school. That practice, said 
they, purged away the recalcitrant 
humours. How to bleed was the 
rub. Was that operation to be per- 
formed on the arm, as the Greeks 
would have it, or on the foot, aecord- 
ing to the Arabian custom? There 
was a great controversy ou this sub- 
ject during the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, and about the time 
that Paracelsus was called to profess 
at Basle. The Arabists, who had 
been the majority, violently inveighed 
against the scandalous heresy of the 
innovators who dared to restore the 
ancient method. There was a flood 
of pamphlets—not the least of the 
calamities of the age. The Spaniards, 
with their inherent tendencyto auto- 
da Fe threatened to bring the faggot 
and the stake as heroic arguments 
against the heretics. The other great 
weapon of the therapeutic arsenal 
was what Moliere thus describes in 
his satirical drama—“ Purgare, en- 
suita Purgare.” The second sect, 
called the empirical, used ditferent 
remedies, as experience suggested, 
without understanding their mode of 
action on the humanframe, Thethird, 
an least enlightened body, might be 
called the superstitious school. Its 
members greatly trusted to the effi- 
cacy of occult sciences. It is true that 
they were not the most numerous, 
the scholastics being the orthodox 
majority. After all, the authority of 
antique genius was better entitled to, 
the reverence of mankind than the 
lucubrations of men who brought all 
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the remains of the dark ages to their 
study of science. The history of those 
men, however, is not without that in- 
terest which is attached even to the 
aberrations of the human mind. They 
were eccentric recluses, brooding over 
the chaos of notions which they lacked 
insight to discriminate and arrange. 
They had amassed so many materials, 
that their judgment was lost in a 
deedalian labyrinth. By their ten- 
dency towards reveries and imagina- 
tions, they reacted against the critical 
spirit of the age. They were the 
highest representatives of that spirit 
of credulity which still survived, but 
was soon to be borne down by the 
course of truth. Their philosophers 
commingled Platonic ideas with phy- 
sical science. They taught that in 
order to arrive at truth, it was neces- 
sary to ppeeree perfect isolation from 
external sensations, and thus reach to 
deep, concentrated thought. They 
believed in a sympathetic relation 
between the heavenly bodies and 
human beings. Sideral influence was 
to them the origin of sublunary phe- 
nomena. Joining cabalistic teachings 
to their philosophy, they thought that 
all things are the results of the power 
exerted either by divine, demoniacal, 
or sideral sources, on the ens, arche- 
type, or essential spirit of created 
beings. Hence their system was di- 
vided into four great sciences—theur- 
gy, or the practice of devotion and 

ecstasy, by which the soul, detachin 

itself from the world, becomes learne 
in divine things and able to accom- 
plish thiracles; magic, by which the 
powers of the air and infernal spirits 
who meddle with human affairs are 
baffled and subjugated ; astrology, by 
the help of which future events, the 
fates of nations and individuals, are 
read in the stars; and alchemy, which 
teaches the means of extracting that 
great quintessence, or philosophical 
stone, that serves as a panacea for 
diseases and an agent of transmuta- 
tion. The mythical, ores 

spirit they intimately connected wit 
that physical science of which they 
were no contemptible adepts. Cardan 
had a vast store of physical, meta- 
hysical, and mathematical know- 
edge. He was well versed in the 
ancient writers. He even had great 
boldness of thought; his style was 
manly and lofty; and had he pos- 
more method, hadhe moderated 
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his taste for the marvellous and para- 
doxical, he would have played one of 
the most important parts in the 
scientific movement of the sixteenth 
century. But he was incurably super- 
stitious. Thatgrainof madness which 
every man is said to possess would 
intrude itself most unseasonably Sos 
him, and leaven all his talents. Not- 
withstanding these defects, it was the 
opinion of Leibnitz that Cardan was 
a great man, that without his short- 
comings he would have been unri- 
valled. But what is strange is that 
while Cardan often believingly relates 
the most absurd stories of apparitions, 
visions,incantations, soothsayings, and 
Sybilline adventures, elaborately ex- 
plaining them by means of the mystic 
theories of the Cabbala, in other parts 
of his writings he on the contrary 
positively asserts his innocence of 
cabalistical pursuits, and shoots his 
tongue at those who believe in such 
absurdities; he derides all manner of 
spiritual manifestations, magic both 
black and white, witch-metamor- 
phoses, and sympathetic cures. His 
name is not to be found in “ Howitt’s 
History of Magic,” unless we have 
scales on our eyes. Was Cardan, 
after all, suspected of heresy in occult 
sciences ¢ as he not written on 
chiromancy, placing the sign of 
strength and valour in the thumb? 
The cabalistic school of medicine 
afterwards culminated in Cornelius 
Agrippa, who was as eccentric and 
superstitious as Cardan. He wasalso 
a satirist, and has bitterly inveighed 
against monks, theologians, lawyers, 
doctors, and even the ladies. He 
wandered throughout Europe, now 
favoured by the great, now plunged 
into deep poverty; his cynicism and 
controversial spirit everywhere creat- 
ed enemies against him. His most 
characteristic work treats of the un- 
certainty and vanity of sciences. He 
Sencholiens the paradoxes of Rous- 
seau against the arts and habits of 
civilized society, and concludes that 
the states of shepherd and agricul- 
turist are alone innocent and lawful. 
The verdict he gives on alchemy is 
instructive—‘ And at the last, when 
= have lost the time and money you 
ave devoted to it, you shall see your- 
self old, burdened with years, clothed 
in rags, hungry, imbued with a sul- 
phurous odour, tinctured and defiled 
with soot and coal, palsied by the 
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frequent panies of quicksilver, des- 
titute of everything but a diffiuent 
nose—in a word, so unhappy that you 
would be glad to sell your life, nay, 
even your very soul.” 

Such were the chief schools of me- 
dicine in the sixteenth century. Para- 
celsus mentions some others less wor- 
thy of notice, among which we may 
mention the “faithful,” “who sub- 
dued diseases arid became healthy by 
the power of faith, so that he who 
believes the truth is healed.” 

The question, what substances 
should be used against disease? is as 
interesting to the patient as to the 
physician. If merit is required to 
prescribe a black draught, great 
strength and self-denial are necessary 
to be able to swallow the nauseous 
compound. In the time of Para- 
celsus patients were even more unfor- 
tunate than in our days. Materia 
medica, or the arsenal from which 
the physicians drew their weapons, 
contained a mass of heterogeneous 
substances, the selection of which the 
most grotesque fancy, rather than 
the wisdom of the sage, appeared to 
have regulated. Therapeutics resem- 
bled one of those armouries in which 
tomahawks and arms from Patagonia 
are laid by the side of the more effec- 
tive weapons used in modern warfare. 
If the human body is a chemical 
laboratory, it was then intrusted 
with transmutations which modern 
science has rejected as impossible. 
The old pharmaceutical catalogues 
present horrors far surpassing those 
of Bluebeard’s forbidden chamber ; 
for in those lists are seen scattered 
about, not the limbs of poets, not the 
headless trunks of lovely women, but 
the different of apes, lions, bats, 
serpents, toads—of almost all known 
European’ beasts, and of many exotic 
animals besides, changed “from their 
ordinance to monstrous quality”—to 
remedies piven, not on account of any 
empirically beneficial effect of theirs, 
but solely because of the mystical 
correspondence supposed to exist be- 
tween them and the diseases they 
were made to combat. In affections 
of the liver, for instance, a dried 
wolf's liver was poe or a don- 
key’s liver, pounded in honey. Scor- 
pions and spiders were in itated 
whole. Zwelfer extolled the virtues 
of the toad against the plague. Moles 
on the face could be cured by being 
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touched with a dead man’s head, 
which was to be kept on the face ti 
it became warm. Van Helmont, hav- 
ing almost been stared to death by a 
toad, recovered by the use of treacle 
and the powder of vipers (Howitt). 
The medicine of those days, half 
superstitious, half scientific, resembles 
thoseillustrationsin old medical books, 
which display a strange mixture of 
stern and sentimen occurrences, 
which represent a surgeon boring the 
patient’s head with a gouge, while 
surrounding ladies are wringing their 
hands, crying, or praying; while, by 
a touch of satirical symbolism, a cat 
is portrayed devouring a mouse in a 
corner. hat would a modern pa- 
tient say, if, having succeeded in de- 
ciphering his doctor’s prescription, he 
read, “mus combustus?” He would 

robably like to be allowed eggs for 

reakfast, but scarcely “eggs of frog 
or lizard.” A lady in hysterics might 
not perceive the efficacy of “deer’s 
tears, dried!” Consumptive persons 
might object to “pulmones preparatt,” 
prepared lungs of fox. Pale persons 
would ane relish an infusion of 
the blood of “bat,” “ rhinoceros,” 
“rat,” &c. And yet all these things 
were prescribed and taken in the 
“good old times.” But there were 
many more remedies— 


“ Abominable, unutterable, and worse.” 


Every organ, every secretion or ex- 
cretion of every strange animal was 


used in medicine. The ludicrous and 
grotesque sometimes give place to 
the horrible in these nomenclatures. 
Thus we find that the fat of a hanged 
man was good; powder of human 
skull had many virtues, and cured 
Boyle “ radically” of a bleeding of the 
nose. A beheaded man’s blood was 
beneficial when drunk yet warm; a 
human skin, well tanned and worn 
as a belt, had a restorative efficacy. 
Some reform was, then, imperatively 
required in the mode of treating pa- 
tients. All theabsurdities which have 
long been attributed to Paracelsus— 
the jargon, the mysticism, the quack- 
ery, are not more undesirable than 
the methods of cure which so many 
eminent doctors had adopted. Fio- 
ravanti, for instance, was one of the 
most celebrated surgeons of the six- 
teenth century ; he even belonged to 
the more advanced school. His 
“Curious pieces of secrets” afford 
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good specimens of the therapeutics of 
the time. He tells us that “the 
dung of the horse is of great vertue 
for if a man were lame, and indurated 
through grosse and viscous humours, 
let him be buried in fresh warm horse 
dung two hours, and in ten or twelve 
days he shall be helped.” His more 
agreeable remedies appear to have 
been quintessence and balm ; he re- 
lates numerous cases of cure by these 
means. Here is a duel among officers 
of Charles the Fifth’s army, to which 
Fioravanti was attached:—“In the 
gallie of Signor Giordano, Captain 
General of the Gallies, Duke of Flo- 
rence, it happened that he being at 
table with divers captains and gentle- 
men, and as they were at dinner a 
certain captain being grieved with 
another, multiplied words, and took 
a loaf of Cot and threw it at his 
face, without any reverence or respect 
of the said General Sig. Giordano. 
That being done, the said general rose 
from the table, and took him by the 
bosome, and gave him five stocadoes 
in the breast, the which pierced within 
the bodie, and there he fell for dead ; 
that being done, the said general re- 
pented himself of his rashnesse, and 
presently sent for me, being in the 
gallie of Don Garcia, to come and 
dresse him, and so 7 — caused 
me to doe with all diligence, and 
when I came the poor captain lay as 
though he had been dying, neverthe- 
lesse I dressed him with great dili- 
gence, and the medicines which I 
used were these : first I put into the 
wounds of our quintessence, and upon 
the wound I dressed itover with balm 
artificiall, and then every morning I 
gave him half an ounce of our aqua 
balsami, and thus within two days 
after we arrived at Palermo the cap- 
tain was aay Ma to the great 
marvell of a number.” 

The confidence with which he at- 
tributed his cures to his remedies is 
perfectly delightful. His “ vegetable 
syrup” e “miraculous and di- 
vine’—“ one of my seven secrets, 
with which I havedone many miracles 
many times.” He : an elixir 
vite against all diseases. He even 
condescended to compound an “‘ aq 
reale vel imperiale” to make the teet 
white, and he announces its virtues in 
astyle which breathes the same spirit 
as the advertisements to “ Rowland’s 
QOdonto;” “The teeth being black, 
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rusty, and full of filth, and the gums 
putrefied or corrupt, are the worse 
things that may be seen in man or 
woman, and are also very unwhole- 
some, and the remedy to make the 
teeth white, and to help the gums is 
thus, make this water and use it in 
the order as I will show thee.” And 
yet with all his errors, this man, who 
prescribed frogs and centipedes, had 
some real merit; he performed a feat 
of conservative surgery, restoring a 
severed nose to the owner. Whether 
the importance of the feature, or the 
novelty of the experiment, be con- 
sidered, it must be owned that such 
an exploit was in advance of the age. 
He thus gives an account of it :— 
“The cure of one that had his nose 
cut off, and set on again —In that 
time when I was in Africa, there hap- 
pened a strange thing, and that was 
thus: A certain gentleman, a Spa- 
niard, that was called Signor Andrea 
Gutiero, of the age of twentie-nine 
yeares, upon a time walked in the 
field, and fell at words with asouldier, 
and began to draw; the souldier see- 
ing that, struck him with the left 
hand and cut off his nose, and that it 
fell down in the sand, then I happened 
to stand by and tookit up, and stitched 
it on again very close, and dressed it 
with our balsamo artificiato, and bound 
it up and so let it remain eight dayes, 
thinking that it would have come to 
matter ; neverthelesse, when I did 
unbind it, I found it fast conglutin- 
ated, and then I dress’d it only once 
more, and he was perfectly whole, so 
that all Naples did marvel thereat, as 
is well known, for the said Signor 
Andrea doth live yet and can testifie 
the same.” This conservative pro- 
cess has been revived in our days, 
under the barbarous name of Rhino- 
plasty. 

Fioravanti was a spagyrical, or 
chemical surgeon ; and if he adhered 
to so many absurd remedies, what 
must the chaos have been in the less 
advanced schools? Hence the animus 
of Paracelsus against the prevailing 
scientific doctrines of his time. What 
Bichat intended to effect in the more 
developed revival of science of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
—namely, the revisal and accurate 
criticism of the therapeutic catalogue, 
Paracelsus did in his own day. Strong 
with the researches and experience of 
years, he determined to substitute a 
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more natural physic to the imagi- 
native and mystical pharmacy then 
in fashion. He attempted to ascer- 
tain, by the aid of chemistry and 
thought, what are the relations of the 
human body to the other material 
agencies of the world, and how the 
elements of the organism are modified 
by extraneouscauses. Heendeavoured 
to inculcate the fruitlessness of theo- 
ries that were unsupported by expe- 
rience. The study of nature, and not 
of books, was, according to him, the 
sole means of arriving at scientific 
truth. From this spirit proceeded 
the vehement attacks which he made 
on contemporary learning. In that 
age, doctors who disagreed violently 
abused one another. The ions of 
men were less disguised than in our 
day. Ridicule was open and coarse. 
Contemporary censure bristled! with 
violent language and unreserved 
personalities. Paracelsus, with the 
men of that day, was not afraid of 
being accused of having lost his tem- 
per. He knew that he had a work 
of destruction to perform; and he 
attacked his opponents as fiercely 
as Martel battered the Saracens. 


He incessantly urged a wordy war 
against the kid-gloved ee 


who were afraid to handle chemical 
preparations, who despised that che- 
mistry which he intended to enthrone 
as the queen of medicine. He knew 
that moderation and calm argument 
would not have effected his purpose ; 
not a mere student or peaceable re- 
cluse, he was a world-compelling as 
well as a world-improving man ; he 
had his teaching to establish, his 
school to found, and consequently a 
fierce battle to fight, in which he 
used the weapons of his enemies 
against them. He says, “I wrote to 
a great extent about the impostures, 
the sordid and ineffectual remedies 
made by doctors from various woods, 
from quicksilver and other violent 
things. I wrote about surgeons, 
about the rashness and cruelty with 
which they corrode, cut, and burn 
the sick. I exposed the incompetence 
of both, for the sake of the public 
good.” He complains of being blam- 
ed for not attending -the schools; 
but he avers that had he done so, 
he would have become infected with 
false doctrine ; since even the works 
of the ancients were distorted in a 
hundred different ways, according to 
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the preconceived notions of commen- 
tators. He tells the scientific men 
of the day that without chemistry, 
or, as he calls it, alchemy, they re- 
main in profound ignorance, even 
though deeply read in the writings 
of Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna. 
According to him, chemistry offers 
the solution of all problems of life 
and disease—chemistry, as we have 
seen, being for him equivalent to 
natural knowledge. Far from bow- 
ing down to the authority of the 
schools, he would impose his doctrine 
on them ; lifting up the standard of 
natural studies, he cries: “ Follow 
me, disciples of Avicenna, Galen, and 
Rhases ; not I you, but you me; 
follow me, you doctors of Paris an 
Montpelier, you Germans, you Colog- 
nese, you Viennese; you, too, Italians, 
Dalmatians, Athenians, Greeks, and 
Arabians, and Israelites, I will not 
follow you; it is for you to follow 
me ; I will be king, mine shall be 
the kingdom. What do you think 
of Cacophrastus ?” here alluding to 
the nickname his enemies had given 
him. ‘ What will be your thoughts 
when the school of Theophrastus 
shall lead a solemn triumph. If you 
are drawn under the yoke of my 
philosophy, will you call Pliny Caco- 
linius, or Aristotle Caco-aristotle ? 
verything which the earth contains 
between the poles will be of service 
to me for casting your astronomy and 
our periods for bleeding into the 
ake of Pilate.” He explains that he 
has eschewed the schools because 
natural things were therein taught in 
a slovenly, fanciful manner, and were 
drearily clouded over by commentaries. 
It will be objected, he says, that he 
is the Luther of medicine, and a 
tilent heresiarch ; but he has no 
esitation in proclaiming his name 
to be Theophrastus, the monarch of 
physicians. He compares his de- 
tractors to the crowd of enemies who 
execrate Luther. He calls his oppo- 
nents impostors, void of all real 
science and erudition. Travelling, 
according to him, is necessary, since 
nothing can be learned by remaining 
at home, the arts not being all con- 
tained within the fatherland, but 
disseminated and distributed through- 
out the whole world; knowledge 
having therefore to be gathered and 
collected from many points, as the 
elements of fragrant food are drawn 
ye 
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by bees in many flowery peregrina- 
tions. The different intuitions of 
mankind giving rise to the different 

ints of view under which human 

nowledge are considered, are not 
collected within a single town, or the 
limits of a single university; but 
diversely scattered abroad in such a 
manner that they will not come of 
themselves but must be diligently 
sought. These notions even now 
contain much truth ; but they could 
be still more tangibly realised in the 
days of Paracelsus. In the course of 
his apology, he also announces an 
important fact, which modern science 
has fully corroborated, namely, that 
even diseases are of a vagary nature, 
present divers aspects in different 
parts of the globe, and different ages ; 
that there are national and historical 
types and temperaments, which make 
the field of research as changing as 
that of a kaleidoscope. He would 
therefore have the man of science to 
wander, in order to observe a great 
variety of phenomena. Even with 
the resources afforded by our age, we 
have seen men of science, of whom 
Von Humboldt is the chief, leaving 
their country in the search of know- 
ledge ; and it has been found that 
the reports of travellers concerniug 
the habits of different tribes have not 
a little contributed to illustrate and 
inaugurate physiology. In a less ad- 
vanced age, Paracelsus was right in 
laying great stress on the necessity of 
travel for developing the faculties 
and disciplining the mind. He would 
have agreed with Shakespeare, that 
“home-keeping youth have ever 
homely wits.” 

In an age so greedy of riches as the 
sixteenth, it was naturally to be ex- 
pected that physiciansshould, like our 
modern quacks and cancer curers, set 
a high price on their ministrations ; 
Paracelsus vindicates the real function 
of the scientific man, which is that of 
a lover of mankind, rather than a 
trafficker ; and lays down the maxim 
that all things are to be done in cha- 
rity, that private interest should be 
aietionte to goodwill; he de- 
nounces those “ spurious and illegiti- 
mate” leeches who seek nothing but 
gain,and perform with the cool caly 
culation of traders an office which 
ought to be one of unalloyed benevo- 
lence. “There are,” says Theophras- 
tus, “two species of physicians : 
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those who practise from charity, and 
those who are impelled solely by the 
love of gain. The latter, or pseudo- 
physicians, do not cure the patients ; 
their practice is adulterated by rapa- 
cious propensities.” ‘ All things are 
adulterated for the sake of gain,” 
says the reformer elsewhere. hat 
would he have said had he read those 
valuable reports wherein it is shown 
that there is not a single article of 
food liable to falsification, which has 
not been adulterated by unscrupulous 
dealers? Paracelsus thus inveighs 
against those who in his day Sonmioh 
the art of healing to a mere trade : 
“Some butcher or cutter-up of dogs 
will coin gold out of human or canine 
skin, and pretend to cure all diseases. 
Apothecaries and unskilful barbers 
dare to practise medicine, which they 
meddle with, not without some 
twinges of conscience; they become 
rich, build houses and mansions, and 
adorn them. A custom has been 
favoured among doctors, that he who 
visits a sick man should receive a 
florin as remuneration. Every kind 
of assistance has its tariff fixed in 
advance. But to a man who is cha- 
ritably impelled towards another 
and is fulfilling an errand of mercy, 
this would be an undesirable custom.’ 
He then proves that these vices of 
contemporary doctors were not caused 
by starry influences. “ The craft of 
these avaricious men,” he says, “is 
within them, and by no means of ex- 
traneous origin.” 

His denunciations were so merciless 
and uncompromising, that even he 
thought it necessary to apologize, as 
it were, for their violence, by showing 
that they were the results of his 
character as well as of circumstances. 
He says that he had nothing refined 
about him. From his description of 
himself it appears that he was much 
more like the virtuous and austere 
misanthrope of Moliére, than like the 
amiable courtier who is disposed to 
smile on things as they are and to 
make ample cota for the weak- 
nesses of mankind. Paracelsus tells 
us that in his country men are not 
fed on figs, or mead, or the like. He 
was reared on cheese, milk, and barley- 
bread. He states this emphatically, 
as a Spartan would have spoken of 
his black broth. He had a clear 
perception of the influence of regimen 
on character. “ How,” he exclaims, 
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“can such things as cheese, milk, and 
barley-bread make men nice?” He 
concludes that there must be rough 
work done, when men who from their 
youth have been assimilating such 
fare, eome to action with delicate, 
effeminate, and elegant individuals. 
He is as proud of his barley-bread as 
the modern Briton of his national 
beef. “For we who have been 
brought up among the pines cannot 
be similar to those individuals who, 
dressed in’ soft clothing, have been 
nurtured among women.” Hence the 
smart which he inflicts on his oppo- 
nents, and the exaggerated estimate 
of his roughness formed by them ; to 
himself he appears gentle and amiable 
enough ; but what seems to him to be 
silk, his enemies mistake for coarse 
linen. 

He gives another reason for the 
violence of his controversy. His ad- 
versaries have very little real know- 
ledge. They rather study rhetorical 
arts, and are expert in the craft of put- 
ting bland words together; they win 
men by fluent — speeches, us- 
ing polite and subdued expressions in 
social intercourse. Paracelsus, on the 
conti is plain-spoken to rough- 
ness. He has no time to coin amiable 
phrases. He is therefore no favourite 
with his patients, for he thinks of 
their real benefit rather than their 
eager He cannot get his livin 

scattering about flatteries an 
blandishments. He proceeds straight 
to the question, instead of lingering 
around it, fanning the while the fan- 
cies of egotistical persons. On account 
of this he is accused of behaving 
roughly towards the sick. But he 
answers, that the end of medicine is 
to cure and not to continue the draw- 
ing-room in the infirmary. If it be 
objected that his fierceness and rough- 
ness are such that no servants or 
disciples can long remain with him, 
he answers that twenty-one of his 
servants have passed under the hands 
of the executioner ; and how could 
those remain with him who have not 
been found good enough to remain in 
the world? Others profess to fly 
from him, while they are in reality 
shirking the executioner ; but is he 
to be blamed for being angry when 
those servants would not do their 
duty, and are now en, d in insult- 
ing and calumniating their master ? 
Can he be a lamb under such treat- 
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ment? He is surprised at not being 
a fiercer wolf. He travels on foot, 
while those perfidious servants be- 
stride mares ; the only point in his 
favour being that they are fugitives, 
having indulged in enormous crimes ; 
while consciousness of rightly directed 
action upholds him among all the 
trials he has to undergo. 

The candid apology of himself, 
written by Paracelsus, is almost equi- 
valent to an autobiography, or rather 
to an essay of Montaigne. The re- 
former openly reveals his character, 
shows his sturdy, restless, ever-con- 
flicting, but benevolent nature. He 
shows his boisterousness, such as it 
is. Meekness and modesty would 
not have effected his work. The 
coarse and belligerent Luther, not 
the gentle and more learned Melanc- 
thon, brought about the Reformation. 
Richard Cromwell was too scrupulous 
and amiable to remain at the head of 
affairs. As Luther observed, know- 
ledge is only the sheath of which 
speech is the sword. To wield the 
sword was the work of Paracelsus. 

Because he was continually incul- 
cating the duty of studying nature, 
he was charged by his enemies with 
ignoring the knowledge against which 
he directed his attacks. It was even 
asserted that he was unacquainted 
with Latin, his writings and lectures 
being in the vulgar tongue. But he 
preferred using German for teaching, 
in order to be understood better than 
if he had used a learned medium. 
Descartes afterwards pursued the 
same course, writing his revolutionary 
Treatise on Method in the vulgar 
tongue. A few esoteric disciples were 
not, according to Paracelsus, the de- 
positories of knowledge ; he wished 
every educated man to be able to 
know and prove the teachings of a 
science the practice of which might 
one day take place on his vile body. 
The charge of ignorance is suffici- 
ently refuted by facts. Although he 
accounted the doctrines of his con- 
temporaries to be such notions as Sir 
Thomas Browne calls Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, he was well acquainted 
with the writings of Plato, Pliny, and 
Aristotle ; his works evince his fami- 
liarity with that ancient lore which 
he removed only to make natural 
study the basis of a new superstructure. 

Paracelsus remained little more 


than a year at the University. His 
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lectures were at first crowded with 
eager listeners, but so active were the 
machinations against him, so great 
were the prejudices of his hearers— 
even those who called themselves his 
disciples attempted to make a magi- 
cian of him—that he at last found 
only a few men capable of under- 
standing him. His enemies, pursu- 
ing the course of their intrigues, at 
last struck a decisive blow. A canon, 
named Kornel Von Lichtenfels, was 
labouring under the gout, and had in 
vain undergone the treatment of many 
doctors. He undertook to pay Para- 
celsus one hundred florins if relief 
could be given. Paracelsus cured the 
disease with opium ; but the patient, 
estimating the value of the treatment 
by the quantity of medicine given 
rather than the effect produced, re- 
fused to pay so large a sum as one 
hundred florins for a few pills. The 
affair being brought before the law- 
court, an unjust decision was given 
against Paracelsus, who lost his tem- 
per, and showered invectives against 
the magistrates, till his friends advised 
him to leave the town. He left Basle 
about the middle of 1528, and betook 
himself to his wandering life. Every- 
where continuing his work of refor- 
mation, he everywhere made many 
enemies, who blighted his reputation 
by all possible means, calling him a 
wizard, an atheist, calumniating his 
ponte life, and obtaining from the 
mperial Censorship a prohibition 
against the printing of his authentic 
writings. The latter was the unkind- 
est cut of all, for the field was thereby 
left open to apocryphal detractors. 
In vain did Paracelsus propose public 
discussion, in order that a fair esti- 
mate of his doctrines might beformed. 
He was treated with that scorn and 
injustice which have so often fallen 
to the lot of great men. Little is 
known of that restless period of his 
life ; he was at Nuremberg in 1529, 
at St. Gall in 1531, at Psetiersbaden 
in 1535, at Augsburg in 1536; he 
~ went through Moravia, Austria, and 
Hungary ; settled in Corinthia in 
1538, was at Mindelheim in 1540. 
He was everywhere surrounded by 
credulous youths who thought he 
was about to give them the philogo- 
phical stone, and who became his 
most violent enemies when they found 
that he would“not pander to their 
superstition, 
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Paracelsus died in St. Stephen’s 
hospital, at Salzburg, September 24, 
1541, aged forty-eight years. He 
left. his property to the poor. Ac- 
cording to Bremer, his skull is still 
shown to visitors at the hospital. 

After the death of Theophrastus, 
the birds of ill omen flocked to their 
work of destruction. Quacks and 
visionaries, anxious to shield their 
theories under a great name, elucu- 
brated forth absurd writings, which 
they ascribed to Paracelsus. His 
ignorant partisans, as well as his 
enemies, were guilty of similar prac- 
tises. He had had but few esoteric 
disciples; the great majority of his 
followers had always considered him 
asa magician. They now transformed 
his memory to their own image. What 
a thing is fame, when the ideal of a 
man, his being as posterity sees it, 
can be moulded by the imaginations 
of foolish or hostile persons, can be 
featured forth by words written on 

aper. In this manner the name of 

aracelsus has been handed down to 
us paralleled with the names of Car- 
dan, Agrippa, and Sandivogius. Ten- 
nemoser seriously asserts that “ un- 
questionably Paracelsus deserves one 
of the most eminent places in the 
history of magic.” Bombastus is 
even credited with the merit of hav- 
ing originated the word “magnet- 
ism ;” he is said to have cured disease 
by magnetic means; the theory of 
such practice being, that “in man 
there is a something sidereal, or a life 
that emanates from the stars.” From 
the attractive power of the sun and 
stars he is made to deduce a system 
of secret influences which act an im- 
pet part in the human frame, as 
unar influences raise the sea; and 
on this theory he is made to base 
what is called the “sympathetic cure” 
of disease ; which is effected by means 
of a tincture drawn from a magnet. 
By his apocryphal secretaries he is 
made to describe talismans, sympa- 
thetic salves, and magic rings, by 
which persons may know what is 
taking place man lates of miles 
away. In short, the modern theurgia, 
the wonders of magnetism and spirit 
rapping, do not surpass what has been 
ascribed to Paracelsus. With respect 
to more metaphysical doctrines, he is 
said to have maintained that man 
lives by means of three spirits ; the 
first, the spirit of the elements ; the 
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second, the spirit of the stars ;” the 
third, the Divine Spirit. The sciences 
treating of those subjects are respec- 
tively named physiology, astrology, 
and theology. There is only one life 
which resides throughout the uni- 
verse, but is fixed in man through the 
spirit of the elements. Man is a little 
world enclosed within the great world. 
From the stars come down all hea- 
venly influences, thought, soul, and 
wisdom ; from the elements man de- 
rives the earthy clod of his corporeal 
frame. If all wisdom has not yet 
fallen to the lot of mankind, it is 
because there are some stars which 
have not yet shed their influence on 
the earth. When the atmosphere is 
disturbed by epidemics, it is because 
the planets have been exhaling, into 
the air of the universe, what are pro- 
bably the products of the putrefaction 
of defunct heavenly bodies ; hence 
diseases and pestilences. Forebod- 
ings and prognostications also pro- 
ceed from the stars. This point is 
luminously explained as follows: 
“The cause and origin,” says the 
pseudo Paracelsus, “is this : that man 
is possessed of an astral body that 
unites with the outward stars, and 
the two confabulate together, when 
the astral does not trouble itself 
about the elementary body, according 
as the stars are disposed, so are the 
dreams. For, as we have said, the 
stars give nothing to the avaricious 
and self-conceited ; for selfishness and 
conceit expel the operation of the 
firmament, and resist the stars.” The 
writer of these things was evidently 
himself under the influence of the 
stars, or of the moon, when penning 
such dreams. But other absurdities 
have been imputed to Paracelsus, 
which reach the sublime of delirium. 
They are contained in the ‘“ Book 
respecting Nymphs, Sylphs, Pigmies, 
and Salamanders,’ wherein it is 
taught that these beings are neither 
flesh nor =. They have various 
haunts; the nymphs inhabit the 
water, the sylphs the air, the pig- 
mies the earth, and the salamanders 
fire. Sylphs give birth to giants, and 
dwarfs to pigmies. On a par with 


those profound doctrines are the re- 
marks on the homunculus or man- 
dragora. This Lilliputian being may 
be artificially produced—“ a true and 
live infant, in all respects similar to 
one born of a woman, but infinitely 
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smaller.” The force of human folly 
can no further go; magic, alchemy, 
child’s cauls, mesmerian tubs, pale 
before so intense a delirium. 

Such forgeries are the products of 
folly’s reactive power against the im- 
pulse given by Paracelsus. They 
furnish a due measure of the reform- 
ing movement which he promoted. 
The more meritorious this movement 
was, the less could the mass of man- 
kind take part in it. Years were 
required for a proper comprehension 
of the truths sown abroad by Para- 
celsus, and for the widespread recog- 
nition of a really scientific method. 
But now the light of a better age 
enables us to see how fertile were the 
doctrines of Theophrastus ; and the 
torch of criticism, carried into the 
dark recesses of history, has shown 
that cabalistic and astrological teach- 
ings were utterly foreign to the works 
and spirit of Paracelsus. In his au- 
thentic writings, he earnestly repu- 
diates all superstitious practices, all 
invasions of the supernatural into the 
domain of science; he proscribes 
astrology and mere metallic transmu- 
tation ; he refuses to have anything 
to do with spirits, occult causes, 
or sideral influences. An able German 
critic, Herr Marx, has conclusivel 
exposed the frauds by means of which 
Paracelsus has been made responsible 
for the perpetration of ten quarto 
volumes, which no single man could 
have written without devoting his 
entire life to the task. Mr. Marx 
reduces these ten quartos to ten au- 
thentic treatises, chiefly on medical 
subjects, the names of which we think 
it unnecessary to quote here ; we will 
only mention tie books on the “ De- 
fence” of Paracelsus, and on “The 
Errors of Physicians.” Paracelsus 
was averse to useless scribbling ; he 
used to say that if only lengthy dis- 
sertations contained truth, there 
would not be much of it in the Gos- 
pels. Mr. Marx explains by what 
combination of circumstances the 
apocryphal works of Paracelsus be- 
came accepted as genuine. Chief 
among these causes is the fact that 
after the death of Theophrastus his 
works, which he had fruitlessly sought 
to print and collect during his life, 
were utterly neglected, the physicians 
being hostile to him. There was no 
one to vindicate the true and expose 
the spurious publications. Even the 
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authentic treatises contain numerous 
interpolations. As for the private 
life of Paracelsus, it was energetically 
calumniated, and the result has been 
the still generally prevalent belief 
that Paracelsus was addicted to the 
worship of Bacchus, that he gave his 
lectures and visited his patients in a 
state of intoxication ; he was also 
accused of slovenliness and general 
misconduct. The truth is, as Mr. 
Marx has shown, that these charges 
rest solely on two treatises written 
by enemies of Theophrastus, in an 
age when the most cynical personal 
insults were unscrupulously bandied 
about by opponents. The “ Dispute 
on the New System of Paracelsus” 
is the first of these documents. 
Lieber, the author, was an avowed 
and violent enemy of Bombastus. 
The other is the “Life of Opori- 
nus.” This Oporinus, who after- 
wards earned for himself a name as 
a printer, had followed Paracelsus 
for three = in order to learn the 
secrets of healing; but on finding 
that he was made acquainted with no 
universal panacea, he became his 
master’s virulent enemy. 

Paracelsus exerted great influence 
over his age; but his speculations, 
. being above the level of the wisdom 
of the times, his doctrine of the ne- 
cessity of chemistry was not spread 
abroad without being mingled with 
much error. Many of his most cele- 
brated disciples were raving alche- 
mists. The most rational of them is 
Andrew Libavius, of Halle, who died 
in 1616. He believed in the trans- 
mutation of metals into gold ; but he 
has earned the lasting gratitude of 
youth by discovering the preparation 
of sugar candy. Another, but less 
attractive discovery of his, was that 
of gin ; he could extract alcohol from 
grains and farinaceous fruits. He 
even succeeded in analyzing wine. 
Modern sherry had not yet been in- 
vented. 

But the sixteenth century saw 
other great scientific men than those 
who called themselves Paracelsists. 
Paracelsus was only the master-spirit 
in an age of great minds. Around 
him are grouped, as a brilliant pleiad, 
Vesalius, Servetus, D’ Acquapendente, 
Harvey, anatomists and physiologists ; 
Belon and Salviani, Gessner, Aldro- 
vandus, zoologists. While thosegreat 
men stayed their researches on the 
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works of the ancients, they also en- 
riched science with many new obser- 
vations. The art of engraving was 
— into the service of knowledge ; 
uge pictures of natural objects were 
rinted. Museums began to 
ormed; nature was ransacked to 
furnish more specimens than the con- 
ventional crocodile which is always 
represented as suspended to the 
ceiling of a philosopher’s study ; sen 
becariie desirous of possessing 


“Grey crickets and shy lizards and quick 
spiders, 
Each family of the silver-threaded mogs.” 


Those materials began to be gathered 
which were to form a basis for specu- 
lation and classification in succeeding 
ages for the systems of Linneus, 
Jussieu, and Cuvier. The impulse 
of that great movement was given by 
Paracelsus, who rescued science from 
that theological incubus, by the 
operation of which even zoology was 
obstructed with miracles and legénds. 
Bringing back the prodigal to his 
home, Paracelsus pointed out nature 
to human reason as the true mother 
of knowledge. If, then, his memory 
has been traduced, it is because, as in 
Albert Diirer’s engraving, a bat has 
extended its wings before the sun. 
Envy and ignorance had more power 
in those days than in our time. An 
age when Servetus was, according to 
r. Browning’s expression, “ roasted 
in the sight of all,’ was not a very 
tevumelle one for the correct appre- 
ciation of a thinker such as Paracel- 
sus. Men could not see that the 
wonders which they had hitherto 
sought in wild fancies were to be 
found pure and true in the study of 
that nature to which Paracelsus had 
directed them. With respect to the 
majority of mankind, it was in vain 
that he had enunciated the great 
doctrine of human progress ; that, in 
the practical sphere of his art, he had 
introduced the use of opium, a remedy 
to which medicine still owes half its 
wer of assuaging pain. The public 
id not understand that quacks do 
not trouble themselves about such 
costly drugs, sawdust being always to 
be had in abundance and with little 
expense, and that charlatans do yot 
generally die in wus 
The portraits of Paracelsus would 
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have furnished ample food to Lava- 
ter’s imagination, and are interesting 
even to a more prosaic glance. There 
is a good cranial development ; the 
face is oval, with thought. 
The eyes have that anxious look 
which betokens continual wrestling 
with fret problems. The nose, as 
would naturally be expected, is of 
ample proportions. The mouth is, in 
some rtraits, _misanthropically 
turned down at the corners. The 
frontal sinuses, or bumps above the 
eyes, are well developed ; this con- 
formation has been deemed by some 
physiognomists to be the sign of a 
oe memory. Altogether the face 
as an expression of sturdiness—the 
quality of a man brought up “ among 
ine-trees, on barley bread.” Energy, 
umanity, and “great originality,” 
as Renan calls it, were the charac- 
teristics of Paracelsus. In him were 
two men—the reformer, contending 
with apparent severity against futile 
teachings ; the benefactor of man- 
kind, ransacking nature, in order to 
lessen the “ ills that flesh is heir to.” 
There was also in him a third disposi- 
tion, the product of the originality and 
isolation of his life. He was, as his 
style shows, one of the t tribe of 
dities—a race especially numerous 
in an age when strength of character 
prevailed. 

It will be well, in order the better 
to understand Paracelsus’s character, 
to call in the aid of that poetical 
insight which fathoms the mysteries 
of human nature. A _— living poet 
has idealized Paracelsus into a dra- 
matic hero. The poem, however, is 
a lyrical work rather than a drama ; 
hence Theophrastus is not represented 
with all his warts and wrinkles, as 
Cromwell desired to be, but is partly 
transfigured. If, however, we miss 
in the delineation much of the rough 
energy of the original, we still find it 
retaining the le a of 
a reformer’s life. It shows us the 
highly religious idea which imbued 
Paracelsus— 


“T profess no other share 
In the selection of my lot, than this, 
My ready answer to the. will of God, 
Who summons me to be His organ.” 

‘“‘ What fairer seal 
Shall I require to my authentic mission, 
Than this fierce energy—this instinct 
striving, 

Because its nature is to strive ?” 
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“ Be sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength He 


deigns impart.” 


Another characteristic of Paracel- 
sus was a fervid devotion to nature 
and mankind—that Promethean spirit 
which is bent on winning some great 

ood for humanity, even if the result 
the author’s destruction :— 


“ And grappling Nature, so prevail on her 
To fill the creature full she dared to frame 
Hungry for joy.” 


Paracelsus is made to expose his 
philosophy, in the beautiful speech 
from which these lines are taken. 
With his wondrous insight, the poet 
hits upon the idea which imprinted 
their restlessness to Paracelsus and 
his age :— 


“ For these things tend still upward; Pro- 


gress is 
The law of life, man’s self is not yet man!” 


But we should have to quote all that 
part of the poem, were we to point 
out all the high thoughts which are 
here so forcibly expressed, and which 
must have been the prime movers of 
a life like that of Paracelsus. Here 
is the reformer’s view of the Past :— 


“T saw no use in the Past; only a scene 
Of degradation, imbecility, 
The record of disgraces best forgotten, 
A sullen page in human chronicles; 
Fit to erase.” 


Thus has a great poet, in writing a 
work, than which none better ex- 
presses the aspirations of the age, 
chosen Paracelsus for his theme ; an 

this selection has been made not 
through caprice, but with the help of 
solid erudition. This fact alone would 
go far to show that Paracelsus was one 
of “earth’s giant sons.” His title “to 
be considered the father of modern 
chemistry is indisputable” (Brown- 
ing). To this may be added, of mo- 
dern chemical medicine. The study 
of nature, which was his constant 
cry, is the certain evidence of his 
genius and truth. No such doctrines 
are gerne by quacks or mad- 
men. man like Paracelsus is, like 
a meteor, a subject of ignorant wonder 
to the many; but poets and scientific 
men endeavour to understand him by 
contemplating the leading traits of 
his character and life; and if such 


‘ 
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an investigation yields a quaint glance 
at the chaotic science of a bygone age, 
it also reveals a great name, a leader 
in that important movement towards 


nature, which Montaigne and Bacon 


“WHEN I die I'll be buried under that 
big old ash tree over yonder—the one 
that Dolly and I cut our names on 
with my jagged old penknife nine, 
ten years ago now. I utterly reject 
and abdicate my reserved seat in the 
family mausoleum. I don’t see the 
fun of undergoing one’s dusty trans- 
formation between a mouldering 
grandpapa and a mouldered great- 
grandpapa. Every English gentle- 
man or lady liked to have a room 
to themselves while they are alive. 
Why not when they are dead ? 
Yes, when my time to make a decent 
ending has come I’1l have a snug hole 

bbed for me right under my old 
riend the ash (the near one, isn’t it?) 
and there I'll make myself as com- 
fortable as circumstances will permit 
avagt the lobbies, and the wood- 
lice, &c., &c. And Dolly (if she 
survives me, as I aa she won't, and 
as I’m sure she will) shall plant a 
rose at my head, and a gillyflower at 
my feet, and daffydowndillies on each 
side of me, and there I'll sleep as 
sound as a top, and not dream a bit, 
I trust, whatever Hamlet says to 
the contrary.” These remarks I made 
to no other audience than myself, 
consequently they were received 
without any marks of dissent. I did 
not say them aloud ; for, within my 
experience, people do not soliloquize 
at the top of their voices, save at 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden, but, 
as it were, to m L etor, or 
dear heart. And as I soliloquized I 
leaned the rather frayed elbows of 
my venerable holland frock on the 
top of the low stone wall that parted 
our big hay meadow (the largest’ of 
the fields longing to the range) 
from the churchyard. It was the 
pleasantest hour, videlicet, 9 p.m., of 
one of the pleasantest days of the 
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have transmitted to recent ages. In 
these days, we cannot afford to lose 
the remembrance of a great man, or 
to see his name still obscured by the 
mists of a supposititious fame. 








pleasantest month in the whole year, 
videlicet-—May. There had not been 
a breath of wind all day, but at sun- 
down a little whiff had arisen from 
no one knew where, except that from 
its fragrance and velvet softness, one 
felt sure that its original home must 
have been heaven. Rejoicing in it, 
the elms were waving their topmost 
crowns, and talking to one another, 
low and stately, in their own lan- 
guage, which none but themselves 
and the wind can comprehend. 

think they were telling each other 
how strong the spring sap was run- 
ning through their leafy veins, and 
how grateful was the touch of the 
dew-freshened flowers about their 
gnarled feet. And the —_, not 
green now, but clad by twilight in 
dim silver gray, was talking too, as 
any one might see, who watched its 
blades and spears bowing and sway- 
ing to catch each other’s confidences. 
Ours was a churchyard that it would 
have been a real luxury to be buried 
in. It inspired one with no horrible, 
hardly even melancholy ideas. One 
never thought of skulls or cross-bones, 
or greedy worms, when one looked at 
those turfy mounds sloping so softly; 
those mounds that the’westering sun 
always gave his last a kiss 
to before he went to bed behind the 
craggy purple hill. Were one really 
dead, stowed eg in one’s appointed 
oak box, it would concern one, no 
doubt, not a whit whether one were 
huddled with other oak boxes into 
some ghastly pit, among the dark 
be-nettled grass of some city charnel, 
or laid down reverently in the fra- 
grant earth, shadowed by some 
peaceable little gray church tower, 
such as ours was. But while one is 
yet alive, and one’s oak box is as yet 
not a box at all, but the trunk of 
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some branchy tree, one cannot realize 
this. Unconsciously we fancy that 
we shall smell the odorous mig- 
nonette and carnations that are re- 
velling in the summer sunshine above 
our heads, that we shall hear the 
birds preaching our funeral sermons, 
and singing their own epithalamiums, 
when spring comes back, that we 
shall shiver in the snow, and be 
chilled by the ons rains. During 
my meditations my elbows had grown 
= numb with resting so long on 
the cold stone, and of this I at length 
became aware. I raised them from 
their uneasy position, and rubbed 
them slowly and affectionately. 

“T wish [ were in the churchyard,” 
said I (to myself, as before). “I 
could sit so comfortably on old Mrs. 
Barlow’s big flat tombstone, and per- 
haps I might be inspired to compose 
an elegy that would make a. 
hide its diminished head. If Dolly 
were here she’d say it was indelicate 
and unladylike for a grown-up woman 
to be scrambling over walls at the 
imminent risk of showing her legs. 
But as Dolly is not here, to the winds 
with gentility! There’s nobody to 
see my legs except a few bats, and 
perhaps a ghost or two.” 

And so I clambered over, and got 
coated with lichens in the process, 
and made for Mrs. Barlow’s tomb, 
sat down upon it, and fell into a 
reverie. I had read all the inscrip- 
tions scores of times; they were of 
the usual type. 

“Affliction sore long time I bore,” 
&c., decidedly bearing away the palm 
of popularity. Just opposite to me 
was an upright stone, with the some- 
what halting, but highly impressive 
poetic effort, which is to be found in 
every graveyard over England, in- 
scribed upon it— 


“When the Archangel’s trump shall sound, 
And souls to bodies join, 
Thousands shall wish their stay on earth 
Had been as short as mine. 


For the twentieth time I was pe- 
rusing this gloomy prophecy, supposed 
to be spoken by an infant of tender 
years, and was marvelling whether 
the gifted but unknown author in- 
tended the rhyme to be “join and 
moine, or jine and mine,” when I was 
startled by hearing the lych fate be- 
hind me swing on its hinges. I turned 
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my head round with a jerk, and the 
archangel and the prophetic baby 
went out of my Geel together. In 
the waning light I saw the figure of 
aman. It he were a ghost he was a 
very substantial one, besides a ghost 
would not have banged the gate, and 
oh! I never heard of a ghost that 
whistled Meyerbeer’s “Shadow Air!” 
It could not be the sexton, for he was 
a humpbacked sexagenarian, who 
would as soon have thought of bury- 
ing himself in one of his own graves 
as of courting rheumatism, amid the 
damp dews of a May evening. It 
could not be any one of the John 
Smiths or Robert Browns of the 
per for besides that the bump- 
ins in our parts are not given to 
indulging in the sentimental melan- 
choly of pilgrimages to the tombs of 
their oe tsys, and Anns, 
and Marthas, one glance, even though 
the light was waning, sufficed to show 
me that the newcomer was a gentle- 
man. Hedid not appear to have seen 
me at first, as he stood there in the 
church path, with his hands in his 
pockets, and a meerschaum in his 
mouth, “ viewing the landscape »’er.” 
I cannot bear being in the company 
of a person who is not aware of my 
proximity. I always experience some- 
thing of the guilty feeling of a spy or 
eavesdropper, so I coughed gently, to 
hint to him that there was a young 
woman perched, ghoul-like, on a 
gravestone in his vicinity. Having 
so coughed, I was overcome with shy- 
ness, and durst not look round again, 
to watch the result of my manceuvre. 
I suppose it succeeded, for he cer- 
tainly manifested no signs of surprise, 
as he came close by me, in his delibe- 
rate saunter towards the church. 
“What is he like?” asked the in- 
quisitiveness of nineteen within my 
breast. “‘ What’s that to you?” said 
Decorum. “ Everything,” returned 
Inquisitiveness. I must have one peep. 
I had one peep. As he 
looked up at him, and he looked 
down at me, and our eyes met. There 
was nothing impudent in his gaze, 
none of the fervent admiration with 
which, at a first introduction, the 
hero in a novel regards the young 
lady, who at a later period of the 
“— is to make a great fool of or be 
made a great fool of by him. It 
simply expressed the moderateamount 
of curiosity with which a young 
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Englishman regards a young English- 
woman whom hesees for the first time. 
“ Are you pretty, I wonder? It’s al- 
most impossible to tell by this light.” 
So said those dark, gray eyes, and 
that was all they said. Why I did it 
I do not know, and cannot explain to 
this day, but with my usual stupidity 
I blushed crimson; forehead and 
throat and ears all shared the crim- 
son glow. I became a lobster. Per- 
hapsit was only my guilty imagination, 
but I fancied I detected a slight smile 
dawning under a great yellow mous- 
tache—a smile which good manners 
and gentlemanlike feeling strangled 
in the birth. However*that might 
be, he made no pause in his walk, 
but strolled on, and sat down on 
another tombstone somewhat similar 
to mine, a few yards further on, where 
he puffed away solemnly at his pipe, 
and kept his eyes to himself. I could 
have scratched my cheeks till they 
bled, in my righteous anger against 
them. “So missish !’”’ said I, inter- 
nally, with muchseverity. “Soschool 
girlish, as if you had never seen a 


THovcn I ran nearly all the way, it 
was striking ten on the stable clock 
before I stood under the faint thick 
clusters of monthly roses that glim- 
mered out of the dark ivy above the 
heavy nail-studded old oak door of 
my home. We had a big house, but 
we were not big people—at least not 
now ; we used to be, but we had 
gone down in the world. People at 
whom fifty years ago we turned up 
our noses, now turned up their noses 
at us. We had come sailing over the 
gea in beaked ships with Norman 
William ; we had poured out our 
blood like water, under lion-hearted 
Richard, for the Holy Sepulchre ; 
we had had fat abbey lands given us 
by King Henry of the many wives ; 
‘we had married heiresses, and had 
one mounting up to the top of 
‘ortune’s wheel, and it had been well 
with us. But alack! in these latter 
days we had been but too well known 
at Epsom and Newmarket ; we had, 
been very much at home at Crock- 
ford’s when Crockford’s was ; we had 
wasted our young affections and our 
substance on operatic Phrynes ; we 
had run away with our neighbour’s 
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man before!” The ridiculousness 
of the situation tickled my fancy ir- 
resistibly ; two people seated, each 
on their several tombstone, within 
bow-shot of one another, silent, 
solemn, and unsociable. I felt that 
T should disgrace myself by langhin 

outright if I stayed much longer, an 

besides the hour was growing late, so 
I rose from my seat and dawdled 
towards the gate. As I reached it I 
heard a deep voice behind me say, 
“ Allow me,” and as he spoke, the 
stranger unlatched the gate, and po- 
litely opened it for my benefit. Then 
he took off his hat, displaying a head 
of curly yellow hair, and smiled. I 
was taken by surprise and covered 
with confusion. “Thank you,” I 
mumbled, ungraciously enough, and 
made a somewhat gawky inclination, 
the effect of which was still further 
marred by the fact that in the very 
act of making it I trod on my own 
dress, nearly tripping myself up, and 
all but measuring my length on the 
cer in a profounder salam than 

had any intention of executing. 


wives, and had generally misbehaved 
ourselves ; and, in consequence, our 
many thousands had dwindled to 
very few hundreds, and our fair acres 
had passed into the hands of Man- 
chester gents with fat, smug faces, 
who waged a war of extermination 
against the letter H, and used big 
words where little ones would have 
done better. So the poor old house 
was very much out of repair, and 
there was no money wherewith to 
patch up its stout old walls. 

But all this time I am keeping 
myself waiting at my own hall-door 
while detailing my family’s genealogy. 
I staid a moment to bury my face 
in a bunch of pale roses, whose scent 
the night air brought out pure and 
strong, and then passed into the 
dim old hall. At this time of night 
it was as gloomy and ghostly an old 

lace as one would oh to see—very 
ig, very dark, with heavy beams 
across the low ceiling, oak panels 
sadly in want of varnish, coats of 
arms that showed what brilliant 
marriages we had made in the old 
times, mangy stags’ heads with 
bulging glass eyes, and rather dam- 
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aged family portraits. It would have 
taken a vast expenditure of gas to 
have lit it up properly, and in lieu of 
such expenditure one solitary com- 
posite candle blinked sleepily from 
the middle of the large ricketty hall- 
table, illuminating the Family Bible 
vut of which I read prayers to the 
servants in an impressive and quasi- 
clerical manner every morning and 
evening, and leaving the rest of the 
apartment “to darkness and to me.” 
As I entered I was met by a ricketty 
old man, who, somehow, seemed of a 
piece with the rest of the establish- 
ment, in whose superannuated old 
body centred the functions.of butler, 
under-butler, groom of the chambers, 
valet, footman, and page, and whom 
my father kept on from a motive of 
compassion, and because he hated 
changes. 

“Tea is ready, Miss,” remarked 
this desirable body servant, emerging 
from the gloom into the little circle 
of pale light round the candle. 

Is it ?” said I, nothing more ori- 
ginal occurring to me to say, as I 
stroked down my untidy ruddy locks 
with my fingers. 


Without further addition to my 
toilette, for I feared to keep my father 
waiting, I ran down two or three 


shallow, well-worn stone steps into 
the dining-room. It was likewise 
very big and very dark, with more 
panels that obtrusively proclaimed 
their destitution of varnish to each 
casual observer, and with more 
family pictures glooming down out 
of black frames, in their faded beauty. 
for beauty thé be Stranges, man and 
woman, always had apparently in 
those old times, however degenerate 
they yy be now. The table in 
the middle of the room, laid for two 
people, scantly furnished with light, 
and scantlier still with eatables, 
showed like an oasis in a desert of 
obscurity. My father was already in 
his old velvet armchair, and was 
sitting leaning forward with his head 
between his hands, in a pose sufli- 
ciently expressive. You did not need 
to see his face to tell you that here 
was a man careworn and weary, on 
whom the sun of his life’s afternoon 
was beating scorching hot, a man 
with whom life was going awry— 
awry I should think it was. 
old house was going down hill, and 
he did not like it ; the brambles had 
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sprung up rankly, and were choking 
the Lebanonian cedar; he and his 
were last where they used to be first, 
and he felt that it would be the death 
of him. Brave as the Spartan boy, he 
kept the vitals-gnawing fox hidden 
under his cloak, away from the eyes 
of the coldly prying world—a world 
often ill-naturedly curious in seekin 
out and putting its fingers throug 
the tatters in its neighbour’s coat—a 
world 


“That would peep and botanize 
Upon its mother’s grave.” 


I gambolled up to him in a kid-like 
manner. “Well,” said I cheerfully. 
“T suppose the tea is quite cold, and 
you're quite cross, and I’m to have a 
real good scolding, aren't I?’ Then 
I stooped and kissed the whitened 


hairs. 

“Eh, what?” said he, thus sud- 
denly called back from his joyless 
reverie to the contemplation of a 

oung round face, that was dear to 

im, and vainly endeavouring to ex- 
tricate himself from the meshes of a 
redundant crop of curly hair, which 
was being flourished, in its redness, 
before his face. “Indeed, Nell, ’d 
forgotten your very existence that 
minute.” 

“What could have chased so 
pleasing an image from your mind’s 
eye,” said I, laughing. 

“What always chases every pleas- 
ing image,” he answered, gloomily. 

“Bills, I suppose,” returned I dis- 
contentedly, “bills, bills, bills! that’s 
the song in this house from morn- 
ing to night. Is there any word of 
one syllable in the English language 
that includes so many revolting 
ideas !” 

“ Noneexcept hell,” said my father, 
bitterly, “and I sometimes think 
they’re synonymous.” 

“Dad,” said I, “take my advice 
and try anew plan, don’t worry about 
them any more, take no notice at all 
of them, we’ve got the air and the 
sunshine, and one another left, we 
ought to be happy, and if the worst 
comes to the worst, we can but go to 
gaol, where we shall be nicely dress- 
ed, well fed, and have our hair cut, 
all for eae 

My ideas of a debtor’s prison were 
evidently not derived from “ Pick- 
wick” or “Little Dorrit,” inextri- 
eably mingled were they with my 
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recollections of the felon’s gaol at 
Nantford our county town.” 

Papa shook his head, “all very 
well to say ‘don’t worry,’ Nell ; as 
well say to a criminal on the scaffold 
‘don’t be hanged,’ or to a dead body, 
‘don’t be buried; to be worried or 
not worried does not depend upon an 
effort of the will, child.’ 

I had by this time established my- 
self among the cups and saucers. As 
he spoke, I held the teapot suspended 
in mid air, and paused. “ Dad,” said 
I, “doesn’t it say in the Bible, 
‘sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’ ” 

“Yes, Nell, and it om too, ‘man 
is born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward ;’ I do not doubt the wisdom 
or truth of the first, but the last 
comes home to my inmost soul, ‘as 
the sparks fly upward !’” He looked 
up as he spoke, as though tracing the 
flight of the sparks. 

‘If you sigh like that,” said I, 
pettishly, “you'll blow the candles 
out, and then there'll be no sparks to 


wu 9 
“7 father made no rejoinder, and 
we both ate in silence for some min- 
utes. But at that period of my life, 
I had no talent whatever, pour le 
silence, I would rather have haran- 
ged a cod’s head than hold my peace. 

—: —. 

“ Well.” 

“Please to listen. I’m going to 
tell you something; come down 
from the clouds, or up from the pit, 
wherever you are.” 

“T'm all attention.” 

“Well,” said I, narratively, “you 
must know that I found you so dull 
and unsociable this evening, that I be- 
took myself to the churchyard !” 

- Did you find anybody, I should 
rather say any of the bodies, parti- 
cularly sociable there ?” 

we eee my dead ome com- 

; they don’t contradict one, 
iat we has not to make talk for 
them, but I saw something besides 
tombstones to-night. Guess what?” 

“A pig?” 

ON ed 
“A widow?” 

“ N 9 

“ A ghost or two?” 

“ Fiddlestick !” 

s paneperes are exhausted 


then,” said my father, looking as if 
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he should be rather thankful if I 
would leave him in peace. 

“ Guess again.” 

“Oh, plague take it, how do I know 
what you saw ? one of our servants, 
perhaps, or some other sight equally 
strange and invigorating.” 

“Tt was not anything of ours, we 
have not got anything half so good- 
looking about the place, dad, it was 
aman !/” 

“ What sort of a man, old Iken ?” 

“Well, if it was old Iken, old Iken 
is six foot high at least, and has got 
wavy yellow hair, and I have been 
labouring under a delusion as to his 
personal appearance for the last nine- 
teen years.” 

“Young John Barlow, perhaps, 
come to see whether his mother’s 
tombstone is put up right.” 

“No such thing, dad. It was no 
more John Barlow than it was John 
the Baptist, and that, you'll own, is 
not probable.” 

‘Some counterjumper from Nant- 
ford, probably ; they get themselves 
up much finer than gentlemen now-a- 
days,” said my father, ruefully. 

“Papa, don’t you suppose i know 
gold from brass! don’t I know a gen- 
tleman when I have the luck to see 
one? Vy man had no ditchwater in 
his veins, Pll go bail ; he had a de- 
cidedly warlike airtoo, and you know, 
dad, you and I have a penchant for 
soldiers ; haven’t we ?” 

“T have a penchant for peace, my 
dear, if you would be kind enough to 
drink your tea, and let me indulge 
it. Probably this prodigy was one 
of the Burgoynes, rf you are quite 
sure he was neither Iken Barlow nor 


a Pig. 

“No, no; it was not one of the 
Burgoynes. I know them both. John 
is crooked, and Charles squints ; they 
are a pair of ugly little boys, and this 
was a man,” 

My parent smiled benignly at m 

enthusiasm concerning the unknown’s 
oe. 
“ What’s your definition of a man, 
Nell? John Burgoyne would be 
surprised to find he did not come 
under that head. I think in his own 
estimation he’s something very little 
lower than the angels.” 

“ He may be very little lower than 
the angels,” said I, pouring myself 
out a second cup, “for I haven’t the 
least idea how hi 


gh the angels are; - 
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but he’s a great deal lower than my 
man—two inches, I should think.” 

“Tt’s a pity we cannot solve the 
enigma of his name, Nell. My man, 
is rather a vague designation, isn’t it ?” 

I laughed not quite so musically 
as usual perhaps, because my voice 
was partially smothered in buttered 
toast. 

“Yes, dad, and the worst of it is, 
it isn’t true either ; he 7s not mine, 
and what’s more, he is not ever likely 
to be either. Oh, dad, I wish we 
could find out about him. You don’t 
know how pleasant he looked ; almost 
as nice as you when you've got your 
Sunday coat on.” 

“That gives an idea of majestic 
beauty I own,” said my father, with 
a little gentle sneer at his own stooped 
shoulders and bowed head. 

To my mind it did; in my eyes 
my father had the amaranthine bloom 
of ivy-crowned Dionysius. Love looks 
beyond the withered husk to the fresh 
kernel, and I knew that to me his 
heart was always young. 

“He was an elderly gentleman, 
was he?” continued my father. “I 
begin to think better of him. I fan- 
cied at first that he was some foolish 
young puppy, not come to years of 


> ? 


discretion. 
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“Papa, I like puppies; there’s 
much more life and fun about them 
than about mumbling old dogs. I 
don’t mean* by that that you are a 
mumbling old dog.” 

“T did not mean any insult to him, 
my dear, by calling him a puppy. 
I'd be a puppy again mel this 
minute if I could; I’d compound for 
puppy brains if I could get back 
puppy spirits with them.” 

“ Are people always happier when 
they are young than when they are 


old, pe ? 

* oe I think.” 

“Then I hope I shall die young.” 

Whereupon I fell a thinking what 
an interesting young corpse I should 
make lying in the big four-poster in 
the red room, with my emaciated 
hands folded on my bosom, and a 
deluge of white flowers about me. 

* You'll die, darling, when God 
pleases,” said my father, with his 
dear old voice shaking a little. ““Whe- 
ther he takes you away from the evil 
to come, as he did your little mother, 
or leaves you to fight out the weary 
fight to the end, as it pleased him 
that I should.” 

Then he rose, and I, running to him, 
stole my hand into his, and we left 
the room together in sober fashion. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue next day, the 18th of May, 
18——, was a day of note in my life. 
I had been looking forward to it 
during the past week with a small 
portion of pleasant anticipation and 
a large portion’of shy tremor. It 
was the day of my first dinner-party. 
Yes, though I was nineteen years of 
age, I had never been at one of those 
solemn symposiums which form the 
Englishman’s idea of festivity. Put 
twice or thrice during all my nineteen 
years had I exhibited my bare neck 
and arms to an admiring public, and 
once I had been to a ball That ball 
seemed to me the one thing of im- 
portance that had ever happened to 
me. I dated from it as the Greeks 
did from the first Olympiad, or the 
Romans, ab urbe condita. 

Dolly—let it be understood that 
Dolly is my sister, and my senior by 
four years—had rather got into the 
habit of repressing me-—-keeping me 
and what aarwe had in the back- 


ound, hiding my light, if I had an 
ight, under a bushel. As for herself, 
she loved the world, technically so 
called, with all her heart, and so 
and strength, with the one-id 
devotion of a Frenchwoman. In the 
main, I was moderately content to 
remain under the bushel where I had 
been deposited by sisterly care ; hav- 
ing hardly tasted the fire-water of 
dissipation, I did not miss its stimulus. 
I stayed at home with my old daddy, 
and pottered about our pleasant, 
weedy old garden, cawed around by 
clamorous rooks, and where Jacob's 
ladder, and columbines, and white 
—. and lilies of all sorts and sizes 
ourished with a luxuriance I have 
never seen approached in trimmer 
parterres. © dear, old dad, when 
shall I walk hand in hand with you 
again? Will you call me your little 

ellin heaven? I do not want you 
to be a glorified saint, with an aureole 
round your head, and triumphant joy 
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in your altered eyes ; no longer full 
of that careworn, tender look. I thirst 
to see ~ just as you were, in the 
old hall garden, just a¥ you were 
with your dear gray head, and your 
shabby old coat, and your poor sor- 
rowful smile. I should not recognize 
you, exultant in your palmy crown, I 
who only knew you toiling along 
under your heavy cross. Let me try 
and forget you, oh, my father; do 
without you, as one after another we 
have to do without our darlings here 
below. Let me go back to the old 
Castle Rackrent, where I lived when 
I was not all alone. Lazy and dowdy 
I pottered abovt there, with my in- 
conveniently abundant hair fastened 
up, in an unbecoming lump, at the 
back of my head, and my slim youn 
body encased in such of Dolly’s old 
clothes as I could induce to meet 
across me. Sometimes, indeed, it 
struck me that it would be pleasant 
to flaunt about in airy fashionable 
raiment, such as my sister rejoiced in, 
instead of in my sorry gowns, which 
made my figure look as if it went out 
wherever it ought to go in, and went 
in wherever it ought to go out. Once 
for a few days, I cherished the wild 
scheme of launching forth my small 
boat on the ocean of the world out- 
side the old black and white house, 
with the casemented windows, and 
the queer gargoyle faces grinning 
down on us poor players struttin 
out our little day beneath them. 
éven let my fancy stray amongst 
troops of unknown, ardent youths, 
all of whom bore a resemblance more 
or less prononcé to a certain penniless 
Captain Gordon, with whom, at the 
Satheo-anentionsd wonderful ball, I 
had danced eight several times, there- 
by drawing down the vials of Dolly’s 
wrath on my devoted head. Once, 
and once only, I rebelled against my 
enforced hermitship, and we had a 
— uarrel upon the subject. But 
slip belek strong minded, and I 
being weak minded, I being the 
earthenware vessel and she the iron 
one, the dispute ended, as our dis- 
tes always did, by my fondant en 
ante begging Dolly’s pardon, and 
submitting. “After all,” said I to 
myself, leaning out of the window 
among the honeysuckle sprays, to cool 
my tear-swollen cheeks, “it is as it 
should be. Dolly was beautiful, and 
the Le Stranges had always been 
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beautiful, and it was right she should 
o forth and be a credit to the old 
ouse, and I was ugly, and the Le 
Stranges had never been ugly, and it 
was meet that I should keep in the 
obscurity, for which alone I was cal- 
culated. But was I ugly? It was 
not very often that I asked myself 
whether the face that met me night 
and morning in my looking-glass was 
one calculated to make men’s hearts 
ache, and their hot blood surge, or to 
lull them in a stagnant calm; but 
now and again the question would 
suggest itself, and clamour to be 
answered. Was I ugly? Hesitatingly, 
slowly, sadly, regretfully, I always 
answered in the affirmative. Some- 
times I feared I was distressingly 
ugly. There was nothing — or 
smooth, or regular about my face, 
and oh those carrotty locks! How 
many sighs and inward groans the 
cost me. One day I resolved to as 
Dolly’s opinion regarding my out- 
ward woman. Dolly was not a very 
nice person, I thought, not very easy 
to live with, and though she was my 
only sister, I did not care much about 
her ; but for her judgment I had the 
profoundest reverence. We were sit- 
ting in the hall that winter morning, 
Dolly on a dark oak settle with a 
carved and writhen back, by the wide 
fireplace, in which a great log of wood 
was crackling and sputtering cheerily, 
and against the faded Utrecht velve 


-Dolly’s bright blue draperies, an 


pure young ~— stood out clear 
and bright. I, who have a propen- 
sity for sitting on things that were 
not intended to be sat on, and for 
not sitting on things that were so in- 
tended, was squatting in an ungrace- 
ful but agreeable attitude, on the 
middle of a long table, that ran along 
under the windows over inst her, 
hugging my own knees. Dolly wasa 
very fair woman to look upon; a 
small oval face, liquid brown eyes 
that had a way of looking up meekly 
and beseechingly, that no man less 
self-contained than St. Senanus could 
resist, a little sharp cut nose abso- 
lutely perfect, a sweet grave mouth, 
and an expression nun-like, dove-like, 
Madonna-like ; she looked as if her 
»life must be one long prayer. I do 
not think it was though, or if it was 
it was a eee said backwards. I 
gazed at her with youthful enthu- 
siasm, dashed with envy. 
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“Dolly,” said I, “I wish I was as 
pretty as you.” 

“Do you?” said Dolly, not looking 
up from her work, for what was the 
wd of looking meekly beseeching at 


me 

“Yes, I do,” said I, “I’d pray for 
such a face -every ight among my 
other prayers, only I know it would 


no good. 

“ Not the slightest I should say.” 

“T wonder why God gives some 
people so many more gifts than 
others ; will he make it up to the 

r ugly ones in Heaven ?” 

“You'd better consult Mr. Bowles.” 

Now Mr. Bowles was our curate, 
and an individual for whom I enter- 
tained one of those unreasoning, un- 
justifiable abhorrences, often bred in 
the immature minds of the extremely 
young of the female sex, for some one 
of their acquaintance. 

“Dolly,” said I, reproachfully, 
“ that’s always the way you answer 
my questions, I’m sure I wonder that 
I ever ask you any.” 

“Don't, then.” 

“ By-the-bye, Dolly,” getting ra- 
ther hot, and clutching my knees 
more firmly than ever, “ do you think 
I am—ahem—ahem—so very ugly ?” 

“T never think about it,” responded 
Dolly, coolly. 

“But do think about it, this once, 
Dolly, please,” I urged anxiously. 

Dolly raised her sweet eyes, and 
surveyed my perturbed countenance 
calmly. 
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“T don’t admire you,” she said, 
dropping them again, “but that’s no 
reason why somebody should not. 
Some people may like red hair and a 
wide mouth.” 

I yielded to destiny. I was ugly. 
I must try and be good, or clever, or 
eccentric, for it was very evident that 
pretty T could never be. I was 
ashamed of myself for having mooted 
the question. At the time I am 
writing of, Dolly was away from home 
on a visit to some admiring friends 
in a distant county, and to this fact 
was owing my introduction to the 
world. Her absence was a matter of 
great, though secret rejoicing, both 
to my father and myself. We did 
not tell one another we were glad, 
but I think we were each tolerably 
well aware of the others sentiments, 
Truth to tell, our Madonna kept us 
rather in order, and was somewhat of 
a thorn in the flesh to us. I some- 
times caught myself wondering whe- 
ther, in the event of Dolly’s death, I 
should be enabled to cry a little and 
wear a decent semblance of grief. I 
hoped I should be, but I misdoubted 
myself somewhat. I need not have 
been disquieted. As I write, myself 
tottering on the verge of that last bed 
I so tiredly long for, Dolly is in the 
heyday of health and prosperity. 
Dolly will have that tear difficulty to 
contend with in my case; not I in 
hers. She will vanquish it, and will 
weep plentifully over this poor thin 
carcass, which indeed is ugly now. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ar about half-past six on the evening 
of that ever memorable av when 
I crossed the narrow brook between 
“womanhood and childhood fleet,” 
my father’s voice came sounding up 
the crooked oak staircase to my virgin 
chamber. “Nell, Nell, the carriage 
is waiting !” Iwas standing dressed 
with all my worldly goods scattered 
higgledy-piggledy about me, making 
derisive faces at my own image in the 
glass, and wentenng. $0 wren whe- 
ther any one in England was the 
owner of such obnoxious locks as 
mine; wondering, likewise, whether 
it would be wrong to smash the mir- 
ror which told me such disagreeable 
truths. “I’m coming, pa,” responded 


Tose- 
gh, you 


I, still making passes at the pe 


filleted head I saw there, ‘ 
fright! There’s pa calling again, 
Where are my gloves ? Oh, Heavens, 
where can they have gone to? Yes, 
pa this very minute! Whata potato 
ace. It can’t be belped, I must go.” 
Thus ejaculating, | élancéd myself 
down stairs. My father looked at me 
as I stood before him with an expres- 
sion more doubtful than admiring. 
“T don’t know much about such 
things, Nell,” he began, dubiously ; 
“ but is not ry = rather—what 
d’ye call it? I do not know how to 
express myself; is not it rather scant 
and shabby ?” 
“Tt is rather skimping, I’m afraid, 
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pa, and I did let down two inches, 
and put in a new breadth, too, but 
tarletane is so dear now-a-days.’ 

_Alook of mortified vexation clouded 
his kind old face as I spoke. 

_ “I wish I'd known this before,” 
he —_ ; but I interrupted him. 

“ Please do not trouble about it,” 
I said, hastily ; “ten to one not a soul 
will know what I have on, or whether 
I have anything on at all !” 

The cloud did not disperse; it 
deepened. 

“T like you to look as well as 
other people. I don’t want people to 
say that I’m too poor to dress my 
girls properly.” 

“They won’t say anything of the 
kind, , unless they are nasty, 
purse-proud snobs ; and if they do say 
it we shan’t hear them !” 

“T don’t want my little girl to be 
cut out by those fine Miss Coxes,”’ 
persisted my father, thinking bit- 
terly of the days when the said Miss 
Coxe’s sire would have been glad to 
have cleaned his boots for him. 

I laughed. “ Papa,” said I, “if I 
were dressed in sackcloth and ashes 
or in the brim of a hat and spurs, I 
should look more like a lady than 
those great bouncing, overdressed 
dairymaids, and after all, that’s all 
that matters much.” 

A three miles’ drive through the 
soft spring evening, along a turnpike 
road, with close crop _ hedges on 
either side, whence the shears had 
lopped off all the ae hawthorn 
flowers, leaving only dusty leaves; 
then we drew up before a Grecian 
portico, on which the arms of the 
Coxes—arrived last month from the 
Herald’s College—were blazoned in 
full-blown glory, while a nondescript 
antique bird, half cock, half griffin, 
and supposed to be the Coxe crest, 
showed its ugly stone-beak and claws 
all over the eens in every nook and 
angle where antique bird could perch. 
Big footmen, all calves and crimson 

lush, on whose heads the dredging- 

x had done its work, a blaze of 
light and Babel of voices, and then I, 
not knowing ey whether I was 
on my head or my heels, found my- 
self being presented by my father to 
a large woman, whose roseate arms? 
were fettered with heavy gold brace- 
lets, fresh from the jeweller’s, and 
above whose pug face a tiara rose like 
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a mural crown. Having got through 
the ceremony of introduction, I su 
sided into a chair, and eaty 
sage courage to look about me. 
ofty, spacious saloon, oh, how unlike 
ours at home; wax-lit chandeliers, 
Cupids, and Psyches sprawling on 
the ceiling ; Carlo Doleean Madonnas 
smiling insipidly, and Claudean land- 
scapes flashing sunnily from the walls 
a general impression of gilding and 
ormolu and white paint. There was 
a very large party—substantial coun- 
try gentlemen ; lords and commoners, 
with bald pates and a prosperous, 
stall-fed air, not unlike their own 
oxen; matrons with double chins, 
in the folds and creases of whose fat 
necks their diamonds blazed fitful ; 
youths for whom Poole had done his 
utmost ; and girls like a flock of full- 
oy doves. Oh, those young 
adies! I could bear the gorgeous 
dowagers ; I could bear the irre- 
proachable cornets, and baronets, and 
undergraduates, but the girls were 
too much for my equanimity. If my 
poor frock had looked scant and 
skimping in the hall at home, where 
it had the background of oak chairs 
and panels to set it off, what aspect 
must it have worn here, among the 
crisp chef d’ceuvres of Mdme. Descou 
and Elise? It was ashamed of itself, 
I think, for it clung to me, limp and 
flabby, like a wet bathing dress ; and 
to complete my discomfiture, I dis- 
covered that my hair was dressed in 
a fashion that had died the death at 
least a year anda halfago. I wasas 
much a stranger in this my own 
neighbourhood as a native of Kam- 
schatka could have been, and knew 
not a soul. Several people (men 
especially) looked at me, and I attri- 
buted their notice solely to my out- 
landish attire. “They are wondering 
who that bundle of rags, that scare- 
crow, is!” said I, bitterly, to myself. 
“Oh, Nelly Lestrange, you od 
dowdy, how I wish you were back in 
your old holland gown, eating cold 
mutton for tea, in the dining-room at 
home!” I was ps childish for my 
age, and I felt very lonely—so lonel. 
that the tears came into my eyes as 
sat contemplating my hands lying in 
their wrinkled eighteen-penny gloves 
upon my lap. Just as dinner was 
announced, a gentleman entered the 
room—a gentleman, the adornment 
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of whose person had apparently de- 
tained him somewhat long. He was 
a tall, broad-shouldered man, with 
yellow hair—a man whom the armour 
of some strong King Olaf, some red- 
handed Jarl, would not have mis- 
become. I recognized him in a 
moment; he was the hero of my 
churchyard adventure. My father, 
who was just in the act of conducting 
old Lady Blank to the festive board, 
louked over his shoulder, and smiled 
at me. I smiled too ; and a minute 
afterwards I had quite forgotten my 
limp one-skirted frock and ill-dressed 
hair. All my annoyances were 
merged in shy pleasure when I found 
that my Viking was under orders to 
take me in to dinner. But when he 
had so taken me, and had deposited 
me on a gorgeous velvet chair beside 
him, he did not seem in any violent 
hurry to cultivate my acquaintance. 
He ate his soup deliberately, and 
left me to the contemplation of his 
outward man. Perhaps he knewthat 
he was pleasant to look upon, and 
trusted to that pleasantness to pre- 
possess a stranger in his favour ; 
perhaps he did not care whether I 
were prepossessed orno. I was soup- 
less ; so I amused rm glancing 
obliquely at my neighbour. Very 
curly Saxon hair—so curly as_ to 
excite in envious, lank-haired brother 
officers a suspicion (a base and un- 
founded suspicion) of the agency of 
tongs ; a beautiful bronzed face, with 
the scar of a sabre-cut running down 
the cheek, close to the ear ; a beard- 
less, whiskerless face ; hairless, save 
for the heavy tawny moustache. 
“T wish he’d speak,” said I to my- 
self at last. “ Perhaps he has no- 
thing to say; good-looking men 
seldom have the gift of tongues, 
Dolly says.” I would as soon have 
thought of cutting off my head as of 
originating a conversation with a 
perfect stranger, so I held my peace 
and wondered how he had acquired 
that scar. At last, as if he had read 
my thoughts, he turned towards me. 

“T’m afraid I startled you rather 
last night ?” he said, with a smile. 

“ Not much,” responded I, briefly, 
turning my head half away, after the 
manner of shy girls. 

“Did you think I was an evil spirit 
or a bogy, going about, seeking whom 
I might devour?” he asked, more 
familiarly. I suppose he saw I was 
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young and a raw recruit in the ranks 
of the beau monde, and consequently 
that he might treat me as sich. 

“No, I didn’t,” said I, “because 
——,;” and there I stopped. I was 
going to say “because you are too 
good-looking for a bogy,” but I re- 
collected in time that it isan inversion 
of the order of society for a young 
lady to pay broad compliments to an 
unknown gentleman. 

“ Because what ?’ asked he. 

“Because——because——,,” said I, 
floundering about, and seizing desper- 
ately the first reason that occurred 
to me, silly as that reason happened 
to be, “ because I never heard of a 
bogy with yellow hair!” 

“* My hair is not yellow,” responded 
he, carelessly ; “nothing half so nice ; 
my decidedly.” 

“It is not my idea of sandy,” I 
maintained stoutly. 

“What is your idea of sandy, then, 
may I ask ?” 

“Mrs. Coxe’s is sandy,” said I, 
with youthful rashness, lookin 
towards the lady of the house, “ an 
very hideous it is.” 

“T am sorry you think her so 
hideous,” responded he, coolly ; “she’s 
my sister !” 

I was covered with confusion. I 
would fain have slipped from my 
chair underneath the table, and spent 
the remainder of the ‘dinner ot 
among the feet of the company. I 
reddened to the roots of my hair, 
which, as I have before mentioned, 
was red too. My shamefaced eyes 
sought my plate, and studied the 
parrot-poppy ‘ere thereon in 

lowing colours. I attempted no apo- 
ogy, but sat dumb-foundered. Then 
a deep voice, stifling much laughter, 
sounded close to my blazing ear. 

“Never mind! I won’t tell of 
you. By-the-bye, Mrs. Coxe is not 
my sister, and I only said so to 
— you.” 

felt extremely angry, though pro- 
foundly relieved. 

“ How could you tell such a story ?” 
I asked, reproachfully. 

“It was nota story, as you call it,” 
he answered, with an almost imper- 
ceptible mimicking of my indignant 
intonation. “ In one sense, she 7s m 
sister. We are all brethren, aren’t 
we !—at least, we call each other 
dearly beloved brethren in the prayer- 
book every Sunday.” 

a 
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“That is very flippant,” said I 
gravely ; I hada great respect for the 
aon and did not like to 

ear it mentioned so lightly. I fan- 
cied he looked slightly surprised that 
a country chit like me should venture 
to rebuke a man of the world like 
him, but he said nothing to that effect, 
and rather abruptly changed the 
subject.” 

“Ts it one of the manners and cus- 
toms of the young ladies in these 
parts to sit among the tombs towards 
nightfall ?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know about other young 
ladies ; / sit there sometimes.” 

“You are a strong-minded person, 
evidently ; cart ropes would not drag 
one of my sisters within half a mile 
of a church yard after dark.” 

“Indeed! How many sisters have 
you got !— 


*¢ Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be? eh?’” 


* * Sisters and brothers, little man,’ 
it ought to be in this case ; oughtn’t 
it? Well, I’ve got two.” 

* Are they like you ?” 

“ Not a bit ; much better looking.” 

I felt incredulous ; but I hope I 
kept my incredulity out of my coun- 
tenance. 

“* Have you been here long ?” I re- 
sumed, catechetically. 

“ Since last Tuesday.” 

“ Are you going to stay here long?” 

“ That depends upon how I like my 
quarters. Is there anything more you 
wish to know ?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon; I’m sorry 
I asked so many questions,” I said 
contritely, fearing I had committed a 
grievous sin against good manners. 

“T did not intend to be rude, in- 
deed !” 

“Rude,” said he, “nonsense! I 
should not think such a pretty mouth 
could say anything rude, if it tried.” 

It was rather impudent of him, 
certainly, and I ought to have told 
him so, I suppose; but, as he spoke, 
the dark gray eyes looked full into 
mine, with an expression I had never 
seen in mortal eyes before ; an expres- 
sion that sealed my lips, and sent a 
sort of odd shiver—a shiver that had 
nothing to say to cold, through my 
frame. I felt that, to the utter 
neglect of “beignéts aux huitres” 
(than which nodish can be delectabler), 
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he was watching me, which did not 
add to my composure. 

“ Don’t be angry with me,” he said 
at last, in a tone that meant to be 
penitent, bending his handsome head 
down towards my downcast face. “I 
didn’t mean to say it—it slipped 
out.” 

“T’m not angry,” I said, with some 
difficulty ; “that is, not very ; but 
I'm afraid—you—think—I’m an ig- 
norant country bumpkin, that you 
may say anything you like to?” 

“Upon my soul, I don’t,” he re- 
plied, earnestly. “I think—well ! it 
doesn’t matter much what I think 
about you.” 

“You cannot think much about 
me,” said I, “seeing that you have 
only known me for about a quarter of 
an hour.” 

“Tt doesn’t take long to know some 
people !” 

“They're so shallow, you mean ?” 
suggested I, attempting to be arch. 

“What a shame,” he said, “ you 
know I didn’t mean that; but have 
you never heard of a sort of inexpli- 
cable sympathy and attraction be- 
tween two people at first sight ?” 

I had heard of something else at 
first sight, but I did not say so. 

“T have nobody to sympathize with 
or be attracted to, at home, except 
papa, and our old man servant, and 
the sexton.” 

“What do you mean? do you never 
go out anywhere ?” 

“ Never. Dolly does often, but I 

“Who is Dolly ?” he asked, rather 
amused at my navveté, “or I suppose 
I ought to say who’s Miss or Mrs. 
Dolly ?” 

“ Dolly is my sister.” 

“Oh, older or younger ?” 

“Four years older ; she was twenty- 
three last January, and I am nineteen 
this month.” 

“You are very candid.” 

“Am I? why should not I be ?” 

“No reason whatever ; and do you 
and Dolly—I beg her pardon, Miss 
Dolly, live together, all alone ?” 

“ All alone! oh dear no; we live 
with papa, of course ; that is papa 
opposite !”” 

ow many more revelations con- 
cerning my family history I might 
have madein my young ingenuousness 
can never now be ascertained, for at 
this point I perceived Mrs. Coxe, in- 
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clining her head towards the old wo- 
man of exaltedest rank, at the other 
endof the table; whereupon weall sail- 
ed and floated and shuffled out of the 
room. How glad I should have been 
to have staid with the gentlemen ; 
protected by papa, and condescend- 
ingly chatted to by my blonde King 
Olay. With my return to the draw- 
ing-room, returned my sense of lone- 
liness, my consciousness of shabby 
clothes, and my embarrassment as to 
the disposal of my hands. There was 
no wish, I am sure, among those 
dames and damsels to neglect or be 
unkind to the poor gawky young 
stranger ; it was only the force of 
circumstances. One good natured, 
graceful Lady Alice tried her best to 
extract my ideas on the comparative 
charms of Brighton and Scarboro’ ; 
but finding I had no ideas on the 
subject to be extracted she desisted 
in despair. All the other ladies knew 
each other very well, lived in the 
same circle, had the same pursuits, 
objects, interests. I, alone, shivered 
elilly outside the magic ring. I was 
like a ghost come back after the lapse 
of a century, to the house were he 
used to be lord and master and dar- 
ling, who hears a language that he 
understands not. What did I know 
about the Duchess of A’s? At home, or 
dear Lady B’s ball ? I who had never 
to my knowledge set eyes upon a 
duchess, and whose sole experience 
of balls was derived from the inglo- 
rious infirmary one of our little 
county town. However, I looked 
with unshaken faith to the coming 
of the gentlemen, for bettering my 
condition, and better it that coming 
certainly did. If I had expected in- 
deed that my large new friend would 
make any demonstration in my favour, 
I was disappointed. He betook him- 
self straightway to the piano, where 
a brilliant little brunette was trilling 
airy French songs in a voice like a 
bird’s ; there he stood with his back 
against the wall, now and then lean- 
ing forward to whisper two or three 
words into the pretty musician’s ear, 
words that made the dark eyes spar- 
kle more brightly than before. I felt 
an insane desire to sing too; I 
could sing; it was the one accom- 
plishment I possessed, but nobody re- 
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quested the pleasure of hearing me 
warble ; so I sat chafing, with my 
talent hid in a napkin. Then a quar- 
tette of old fogies sat down to, whist, 
and cut, and dealt, and shuffled, and 
abused their cards, and quarrelled 
with their partners, as irascible old 
gentlemen will ; and other bald heads 
got into groups, and bragged about 
their shorthorns to their hearts’ 
content. And gradually the younger 
men sought out such women as 
seemed good in their eyes, and sat 
into their pockets, to the satisfaction 
of both parties ; even dowdy I found 
favour in somebody’s eyes. Two or 
three men came and were introduced 
to me, and I attributed their notice 
to a praiseworthy feeling of compas- 
sion, having too unaffected a belief in 
my own ugliness to attribute it to 
any other motive. I tired my neck 
somewhat craning up at them as they 
stood black-legged around me, and 
they were very civil—one of them 
indeed, a jolly-looking, short, dark 
man, considerably past his premiere 
jeunesee, whom I had heard ad- 
dressed as Sir Hugh, civiller far, as 
I now see, than the occasion required. 
While we were making our advewz to 
the hostess on our departure, King 
Olaf left his brunette and her little 
songs in praise of love and wine 
rather abruptly, and gave me his 
arm to lead me to the carriage. We 
were in the hall alone together for a 
minute, and as he put my shawl 
round my shoulders he stooped and 
gazed full into my eyes. Innocent 
and childish as I was, I could not 
mistake that expression, bewildering 
me with its bold, avowed admiration. 

“Will there be any use in my going 
to the churchyard to-morrow even- 
ing ?” he asked hurriedly. 

“T’m sure I dow’t know,” said I, 
turning away coldly, “its nothing te 
me whether you go there or not.” 

“Ts it not? I’m sorry for that,” 
he said gravely ; and I was sorry too, 
as soon as the words were out of my 
mouth. 

And then my father called me, and 
T ran hastily away, and left him stand- 
ing under the portico, with the car- 
riage lamps gilding his severe Greek 
beauty. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“THe Federals have had another 
licking, Nell,” said my father, in an 
exultant tone next morning, as 
éntered the dining-room, in my usual 
elegant morning negligé (and very 
negligé it was), and with my hands 
full of dear old-fashioned flowers, 
dark claret-coloured double gilly- 
flowers, great heavy heads of lilac, 
and bottles of colour. 

“Have they?’ said I—“ Brutes! 
I’m so glad.” 

We were great politicians, my 
father and I, and I could have stood 
a very stiff examination in the battles 
of the American war. If I had been 
left to myself I do not think I should 
have cared very much whether the 
Confederates conjugated the active or 
passive voice of the verb to “ whip.” I 
should have listened with equal in- 
differency to the “tall doin’s” of 
Abolitionists or Secessionists ; but I 
was truly thankful for any subject of 
public interest that could rouse my 
father from his melancholy, and 
moreover I loved him so entirely that 
what interested him interested me, 
too, of necessity. There is no rela- 
tionship so delightful as that between 
father and daughter when at its best. 
Some thought of this kind ran 
through my head as I sat eating my 
porridge, and occasionally glancing at 
my father, whose dear old head was 
half buried between two sheets of the 
Times. It prompted me to say, 

“Papa, I sometimes feel inclined 
to wish that Dolly would never come 
back, that she would live always 
with those Graftons, who seem to 
appreciate her so much more than 
you and I do.” 

“You should not say that, Nell,” 
said my father, from the banks of the 
Potomac, but his rebuke was of the 
very mildest description. 

“Why should not I say so, if I 
feel it !—you and I are so happy to- 
gether, aren't we, daddy?” 

“Yes, very happy,” answered my 
father ; but even as he spoke he 


ed. 
Sighs are the gal... that blow us to» 
heaven, I sometimes think; they 
breathe unconscious weariness of the 
“ here,” and longing for the “ there.” 
“1 should like,” pursued I, “things 
always to be just as they are now ; 


you and I living here together, for 
ever and ever and ever, with our 
pigs and our chickens and our cab- 
ages, only we'd have no money mat- 
ters, and nobody to bully us.” 

“Your wants are nearly as few as 
Diogenes, Nell; indeed you haven’t 
even included a tub in your list of 
indispensables.” 
= my only indispensable, 
dad !” 

“Poor little lass! you'll think 
differently some day when you've got 
a husband and children, and I’m dead 
and gone.” 

“When you're dead and gone,” 
said I, decisively, “I shall be dead 
and gone two, for I could not bear to 
live without you ;” and I really be- 
lieved it. 

“ Nonsense, child,” said my father, 
smiling. “Did you ever see a stone 
thrown into the pond ; there’sa great 
splash, and a few circles on the water, 
and that’s about all, isn’t it? Well, 
when I die there'll be a great splash 
of tears and hullaballooing, and a few 
circles of tender recollections, and 
then the surface’ll smoothen itself 
over again, and it'll be all right 
again.” 

I was so overcome by this affecting 
metaphor, that a piece of porridge 
stuck in my weasand and all but 
choked me. 

“ Like the remembrance of a guest 
that tarrieth but a day,’ says my 
father over to himself, reflectively, 
leaning his head on his hand, “ that’s 
about our tether, Nell ; wet pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and long faces for a 
day, and then somebody new springs 
up, and fills up our vacant hole in this 
odd anthill, and we're jostled away 
into the limbo where so many better 
and wiser have been bundled before 
us.” 

I am soft-hearted—easily moved to 
tears. I wasblubbering gently behind 
the tea-kettle now. 

“Orying, Nell!” says my father, 
roused from his reverie by my sniffs. 
“Come, child, I’m not dead yet; 
wait till my coffin is ordered, before 
you set to making lamentations over 
me.” 

“You're ve-ve-ry d-d-is-agreeable,” 
say I, with moist indignation, “I’ve 
a great mind never to say anything to 
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you again. You're ono bothering 
about dying. I wish to heaven there 
was not such a word in the dic- 
tionary.” 

“Tf there was not it would be a 
very terrible world, Nell,” replied 
my father, gravely, “every man 
with Cain’s curse on his brow.” 

“ Do let us talk of something else,” 
cried I, peevishly. “I hate such mop- 
ing, dwining sort of subjects.” 

“ By all means; something gay 
and festive. The party last night, for 
instance,” saysthe author of my being, 
ironically. 

“Tt was not so bad as I expected,” 
returned I, brightening up, and era- 
dicating the moisture from my eyes 
with my knuckles. 

“ How did you get on with all those 
fine ladies?” inquired my father, 
kindly. 

“ Middling,” said I. “I did not 
care much about them; I liked the 
men better. If I went into society [ 
should like to go to parties where 
there were no women, only men.” 

“That is a sentiment that I think 
I should keep for home use, my dear, 
if I were you.” 

Should you? Weil, perhaps so ; 
but women are so prying and censo- 
rious. All the time you are talking 
to them you feel sure that they are 
criticising the sit of your tucker, and 
calculating how much a yard your 
dress cost. Now, if you're only pretty 
and pleasant, indeed, even if you’re 
not either (I mentally classed myself 
under this latter head), men are good- 
natured and take = as they find 
you, and make the best of you.” 

My father did not dispute my posi- 

tion. 
“Talking of men,” said he, “that 
Sir Hugh Lancaster seems to be a 
very nice young feliow ; heand I had 
a great deal of talk together.” 

“Do you mean that little black 
man you introduced to me?” inquired 
I, contemptuously. “ Young fellow, 
indeed! Well, if he’s a young fellow 
Methuselah was rather juvenile than 
otherwise.” 

My father sipped his coffee reflec- 
— 

“Poor Methuselah,” said he, 
“nine hundred and sixty-six years 
he had of it, hadn’t he? How sick 
he must have been of the eternal 
millround—seed-time and _ harvest, 
summer and winter coming back near 
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a thousand times, to find him hanging 
on still !” 

I had nothing to suggest on the 
subject of the patriarch, so I held my 
peace. 

“Did he do nothing worth record- 
ing all those ten centuries ?” went on 
my father musingly, “that we’re 
told of him only that he was born, 
and begat sons and daughters, and 
died.” 

‘“* You’ve wandered some way from 
Sir What’s-his-name, pa,” said I, 
recalling my parent’s spirit from the 
realms of barren speculations whither 
it had travelled. 

“T’ll come back to him, my dear, 
if you wish; only I don’t think I know 
much more about him than I do about 
his prototype, Methuselah !” 

“And to my thinking he’s hardly 
more interesting,’ added I, with 
which scant courtesy I dismissed the 
worthy baronet from my conversation 
and my thoughts. 

I had often heard other motherless 
girls deploring their destitute condi- 
tion ; envying such of their friends 
as were in the enjoyment of a 
mother’s care and supervision ; but 
such sentiments, such regrets met no 
echo in my heart—inspired me rather 
with strongest surprise and amaze- 
ment. It was to me a matter of un- 
feigned and heartfelt gratulation that 
my mother had died in my infancy. 
As often as I came in contact with 
well-drilled daughters, nestling under 
the wingofa portly mamma, I hugged 
myself on my freedom; my father 
was more to me than ten mothers. 
If my mother had lived, thought I, 
I should have been only second in his 
affections, some one else would bave 
been nearer his heart than I—an idea 
almost too bitter to be contemplated. 
If I had had a mother, I should have 
had to mend my gloves, and keep my 
hair tidy, and practise on the piano, 
and be initiated into the mysteries of 
stitching. My mother had been 
among the fortunate of the earth, 
having died while yet young and fair, 
and passionately loved, before the 
weal had grown tired of her, or she 
of it. In the early morning of her 
life, ere the glow of prime had faded. 


“The Almighty’s breath spake out in death, 
And God did draw Honora up 
The golden stairs to Heaven.” 


Her name, I may mentibn inciden- 
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tally, was not Honora, but it would 
spoil a very lovely line to endeavour 
to introduce her réal cognomen of 
Dorothy into it, so I have ceded to 
the necessity which makes Anthony 
hite appear for ever as Anthony 
Blue on his tombstone. Devoted as 
I was to my father, I could not al- 
ways be with him; sometimes he 
om ewe his own society and that of 
is books to mine, found more solace 
for his vexations in epigrammatic 
French essayists and German meta- 
physicians, whose rhapsodies about 
the beautiful and the sublime I could 
make neither head nor tail of, to my 
girlish cackle. Sometimes, but more 
rarely, he took long solitary rides 
about his heavily mortgaged farms 
on a sedate old cob, with a docked 
tail and hogged mane, who, like his 
master, had seen better days. The 
soft May wind, and the invitations 
of the garrulous blackbirds and 
thrushes, had tempted him to set 
forth on such aride one evening after 
tea, two days after my introduction 
to society. Consequently I wasthrown 
on my own resources, and rather 


If I had fol- 


short of a job I was. 
lowed my inclination I should have 
betaken myself to the churchyard, to 
see whether my stranger might not 
be there again, as he had hinted (not 
dimly) that he might be, but two con- 


siderations checked me. If, on the 
one hand, he were to be there, I 
could not look him in the face for 
shame, and if, on the other hand, he 
were not—if I were to go to meet 
him, and he were not to be met—if I 
were to seek him, and he were not to 
be found, what words could express 
my degradation? Even if there had 
been no new charm about the fair old 
graveyard sloping westwards, the old 
one would have been quite strong 
enough to draw my heart and myself 
thither. I liked to go there in the 
soundless gloaming, and think of all 
sorts of grave dark things. When 
one is very young and very happy, 
one courts melancholy thoughts for 
the sake of the contrast they afford 
to one’s own inner life ; in later days 
such thoughts are less coy, need no 
courting, but run to meet us, embrace, 
and cling about us, even when we 
could well dispense with the pleasure 
of their society. But in youth, when 
the blood is rioting through the 
veins, life seems so strong within us 
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as to be almost able to challenge the 
old scythesman to single combat, and 
worst him. At nineteen, death seems 
so immeasurably distant, we have 80 
many miles of pleasant pasture land 
and shady woodland to traverse be- 
fore we dip our feet in the inky 
stream, into which whosoever step- 
peth straightway 


“ He forgets the days before,” 


I was fond of sitting among those 
mossy headstones, speculating on the 
for-ever-ended histories of those dead 
eS uneducated churls, who 

ad been so below me in intelligence 
while alive, now so immeasurably 
above me in the knowledge that 
there is but one way of attaining to ; 
fond, too, was I of marvelling after 
what various fashions they had bat- 
tled through their lives ; with what 
different degrees of apathy, despair, 
and notte been faith they had con- 
fronted, him whom some call foe 
some friend. But the churchyard 
and its attendant reveries being out 
of the question, I had to cast about 
for other occupation—occupation of 
amore practical kind. Our garden, 
as I have said, was a very wilderness. 
Chickweed and groundsel and other 
abominations intruded their plebeian 
heals among my crown imperials and 
sweet Nancys, even tried to choke 
the nemophylas that were just open- 
ing their azure eyes, mirroring the 
sky. I stooped to dislodge a thistle 
which had impertinently insinuated 
itself into a bunch of sweetwilliams. 
“T may as well garden a bit,” I said 
to myself ; it will pass the time, and 
oh ! how slow it is going now, even 
though I did put on all the clocks 
half an hour.” So I fetched a pair 
of gardening gloves and a little mat, 
knelt down on the latter, and set to 
digging, and raking, and weeding with 
a will. It is pleasant to feel one’s 
self useful, and doing some good in 
one’s generation, and I, being ordi- 
narily anything but a busy bee, found 
that to be laudably industrious was 
a new and delightful sensation. And 
as I grubbed, and watered, and scuf- 
fled, I ran over in my mind all the 
little incidents of my late dissipation, 
composed smart answers and brilliant 
repartees, which I might have made 
and had not at various points of 
my conversation with the gray-eyed 
stranger, and wondered, for the twen- 
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tieth time, what he could have meant 
y staring at me as he had done under 
the gaslight in the hall. “Could he 
have thought me pretty?” I asked 
myself at last, being unable to find 
any other explanation for that long 
eager gaze, the remembrance of which 
still stirred my silly little soul in the 
newest, queerest, joyfullest fashion. 
At this preposterous suggestion I 
raised myself from my stooping atti- 
tude, dropped my trowel, and pushed 
back the flapping, wide-leaved hat 
from my hot forehead. ‘ Impos- 
sible!” said I. “Pretty indeed ! 
after what Dolly said, and Dolly’s a 
ood judge, ill-natured as she is! 
othing more unlikely. Certainly, 
living such a secluded life makes one 
magnify trifles, make mountains of 
molehills. I’m afraid, my x girl, 
that you are asad fool!” These last 
words I spoke aloud, little thinking 
that I had any other auditors than 
the columbines and the damask roses 
which I had been tying up. Judge 
then of my surprise when my self- 
complimenting remark found itself 
answered. Somebody close at my 
elbow said, “Are you? I should not 
have thought it.” I started as if a 
bullet had hit me, sprang to my feet, 
and confronted the object of my con- 
" jectures. There he stood, tall and 
straight, and strong as a young oak, 
on the gravel walk, between the prim 
box edgings, smiling broadly at my 
discomfiture. 

“T’m sorry you have such a poor 
opinion of yourself,” he continued, 
maliciously enjoying my confusion. 

I made no answer to this remark, 
but struggled violently to compose 
myself, and to recollect how much I 
had said aloud ; whether only the last 
clause of my sentence, which was 
comparatively harmless, or enough to 
have disgraced me for ever. 

“Wont you ask me how I am? 
Won’t you shake hands with me this 
evening, Miss Lestrange?” inquired 
my tormentor, resuming his gravity. 

“Tin afraid I cannot,” responded ¥, 
laughing constrainedly, holding up 
my hands in their earthly coverings 
to show him. 

“T have no objection whatever to 
a little dirt; it’s rather wholesome 
than otherwise, and I have tender 
reminiscences of the dirt pies of my 
youth.” : 

I drew off my gauntlet with pre- 
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cipitation, and laid my hand (a long 
slim member) in his. 

“Tt was rather cool of me, coming 
in here without anybody inviting me,” 
he asked, detaining my not unwilling, 
though rather embarrassed fingers, 
holding them as if he had forgotten 
all about them, and looking down 
(for though I was rather a tall girl, 
beside him I was small and short 
enough) at me. 

“Qh, no!’ said I, “it did not mat- 
ter at all, only you startled me 
rather.” 

“Did I? I’m sosorry ; but you see 
I was just toddling about that field 
over there, in the most pitiable state, 
when I caught sight of some one (f 
felt sure it was you) burrowing in the 
ground, and I could not resist the 
temptation of coming to speak to you ; 
a friendly human shape is a sight not 
to be despised in this desolate coun- 
try! I could not throw away sucha 
chance.” 

“Could not you?” 

“Could not you ?” he said, repeat- 
ing my words rather reproachfully. 
“So that’s all you’ve got to say to 
me? Whyare you so hard, and cold, 
and stiff?” 

“T don’t mean to be,” said I, naive- 
ly, and I did not. 

At this juncture my hat fell off the 
back of my head, and he had to re 
lease my hand to pick itup. Having 
restored my head-piece, he resumed— 

“Why were you so cross the other 
night?” 

“T was not cross.” 

“Yes, you were; very cross. I 
never saw any one much crosser. I 
could not conceive how I had vexed 
you; I asked myself a dozen times 
after you were gone, what can I have 
said to have made that young lady so 
angry with me; only I’m afraid I did 
not say that young lady.” 

What did you say?’ asked I, with 
female inquisitiveness. 

“Never mind what I said. I did 
not call you by your name, for I did 
not know what it was, nor don’t now; 
would you mind telling me what it is?” 

“ Nell.” 

“Nell! Nell! I like it; but were 
you christened Neli ?” 

“No-o-0,” said I, dubiously. “I 
suppose not; I suppose I was chris- 
tened Ellinor, but nobody but the 
servants ever call me so, What's 
your name?’ : 








“ Richard.” 

“ Richard what ?” 
“Richard Harold.” 
“Richard Harold what?” 


“Oh! you mean what’s my sur- 
name? M'‘Gregor. I thought you 
knew that.” 


“No, I did not,” said I. 

Pretty names, I remarked to my- 
self; but I like Olaf better; it’s 
much more descriptive. Iknelt down 
on my mat, and prepared to resume 
4 ene ut Richard Harold 

‘Gregor remonstrated. 

“ Please don’t do any more of that 
horrid rooting and scraping,” he said, 
seizing my trowel, and holding it 
high out of my reach ; “you have 
made yourself quite hot already ; do 
come and sit down on that stone 
* bench, and talk a bit ; have pity on 
a poor fellow who is dying for some- 
one to exchange ideas with.” 

“T have nothing to say,” responded 
I, but I complied with his request, 
without any demur, and sat down on 
the old bench with the little green 
mosses and lichens, in the crevices of 
the cracked stone, while he stretched 
his lazy length at my feet. 

“And so you spend your life in 
this rum old garden, do you?” in- 
quired he, looking round, and taking 
a comprehensive survey of our roses 
and cabbages and gooseberry bushes, 
all growing in friendly proximity. 

“Yes,” said I, “here, and in the 
house, and among the chickens.” 

“Rather dreary work, isn’t it?” 
asked he, thinking, I fancy, what a 
contrast his own existence was to 
mine. 

“T don’t find it so,” said I. 

“Tn fact, you like it better than 
any other kind of life, I suppose.” 

“T never tried any other, so I 
cannot tell,” responded I, sagely. “I 
should not like any life away from 
Pe You're very fond of him then ?” 
he asked, and I fancied I heard him 
mutter something like “lucky old 
beggar’’ under his breath. 

“T should think so,” replied I, em- 
phatically. 

“You cannot fancy ever being 
fonder of any one else, I ‘suppose ¢? 
he inquired, pulling a blade of grass, 
and biting it. 

“ No-o-o, I think not,” I answered 
cautiously. 

os wish I had anybody to love me 
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like that,” he said, looking wistfully 
up in my face. 

Of course he meant some sister, or 
mother, or friend, and of course I 
took it so; but innocent as my heart 
was, my detestable cheeks thought it 
necessary to hang out their ever 
ready flame signals again, giving me 
completely the air of having mis- 
understood his meaning, and being 
in the expectation of hearing him in 
his next sentence request the gift of 
my valuable affections. He was 
charitable ; looked away, and ate 
more grass. Having given my cheeks 
time to cool, he looked round again. 

“T think you and I should get on 
together,” said he; “don’t you ?” 

y nodded my head. 

“T think so,” I said, nibbling a 
daisy stalk. 

“Shall we make a solemn league 
and covenant? shall we settle to be 
friends henceforth and for ever ?” he 
asked. 

I was rather taken aback by such 
suddenness of action. 

“T don’t know about that,” I said, 
hesitatingly; “it would be rather 
awkward if, after having taken me 
for your friend, you found I was not 
so hice as you thought me.” 

I took it for granted, in my inno- 
cence, that he did think me nice. He 
laughed. 

“Not so nice as I thought—eh ?” 
said he. 

“Well I don’t think I mind run- 
ning the risk if you'll do as much for 
me. Life is too short to waste in 
preliminaries.” 

“Tt ¢s short,” said I, sententiously. 

“ Horribly short !” replied he, with 
a sigh ; “and if I like you and you 
like me, as I hope you do. Do you, 
by-the-bye ?” 

He raised himself on his elbow till 
his face was on a level with my knee, 
and awaited my answer. 

“ Yes, I do,” I said, slowly ; “ what 
I know of you, at least—that is not 
much.” 

“ Give me your hand, then, to seal 
our contract.” 

I felt rather flustered by the rapid 
strides our acquaintance had made 
within the last ten minutes; but I 
gave him my hand, and as I did so 
my father, my adored papa, appeared 
round the corner. As he caught sight 
of the pretty tableau vivant we had 
kindly got up in his garden, to sur- 
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prise him, he looked extremely as- 
tonished and considerably displeased. 
Nor was the poor man much to blame, 
I think, finding his favourite daughter 
sitting in the dusk of the evening 
with a man, whom, to his certain 
knowledge, .she had seen but twice 
before in her life, lying at her feet and 
clasping her hand, apparently unfor- 
bidden. It is rather a truism to say 
that things that occur seldom impress 
us a great deal more than things that 
occur frequently. If there were to be 
a thunderstorm or an earthquake 
every day we should think nothing of 
those catastrophes. It was so very 
rarely that my father was angry wit 
me, that I was in a state of propor- 
tionable awe and wholesome fear when 
suchacontretempsdidarise. I snatch- 
ed away my hand and yponnet up. 

“ Papa’s coming,” I gasped. 

Mr., or as I afterwards heard he 
was, Major M‘Gregor, did not appear 
much discomfited. He raised himself 
from his reclining posture, and went 
to meet my father. The latter on his 
part raised his hat very stiffly, and 
said, with a polite elaboration and 
distinctness which I thought very un- 
necessary, “ How do you do,sir? This 
is a most unexpected pleasure. May I 
take the liberty of asking yourname?”’ 

“My name is M‘Gregor,” said 
Richard, taking off his hat also, but 
not stiffly, and reddening a little, 
“and I must apologize for coming at 
such an untimely hour, but the fact 
was, Mrs. Coxe intrusted me with a 
message to your daughter, and after 
I had delivered it I took the liberty 
of asking to be allowed to see your 
garden, of which I had heard so much, 
and which Miss Lestrange was kind 
enough to show me.” 

A tissue of fibs ! listened to by me, 
with open-mouthed, wide-eyed amaze- 
ment. Could my hero tell lies? My 
father did not seem much mollified. 
He said “Humph!” very gruffly, 
planted himself in the middle of the 

th between me and the stranger,and 
Jooked ostentatiously at his watch, as 
much as to say, “‘ When is the fellow 
thinking of taking himself off ?”’ 

The fellow took the broad hint. 
“T’m detaining you,” he said, po- 
litely ; and after turning to me, and 
saying, with a fund of amusement in 
his face, “I hope you won't forget 
Mrs. Coxe’s message,” he again lifted 


his hat and walked away. 
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Papa and I followed slowly in his 
wake, I quaking, yet angry. My 
father was the first to speak. 

“T don’t like this sort of thing at 
all,” he said, with irritation, “and 
what’s more, it must not occur again. 
You're very young and inexperienced, 
Nell, and [ dare say you meant no 
harm, but I wonder that even you did 
not think it was not very nice or 
maidenly to be out at nine o’clock at 
night with that big fellow sprawling 
at your feet, to say nothing of holding 
your hand !” 

I felt disposed to weep, till he came 
to the word sprawling; that ob- 
noxious dissyllable made me choke 
back my indignant tears. 

“What was he doing with your 
hand ?” pursued my father, still more 
severely. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” stam- 
mered I. “I suppose he was guiny 
to bid me good-bye.” 

I really had not strength of mind 
to reveal the truth and expose the 
folly I had been guilty of with regard 
to that most absurd proposition of 
friendship. 

“Puppy,” exclaimed my father, 
fuming, and working himself up into 
a passion. “He wants a good kick- 
ing, that’s what he does. Uncommon 
free and easy, indeed! Walking into 
another man’s garden, without saying 
‘by your leave,’ or ‘ with your leave |’ 
Those may be Manchester or Brum- 
magem manners, but they won’t go 
down here, I can tell him.” 

“He is not Manchester or Brum- 
magem,” said I, gasping, and without 
the slightest feeling of the ridiculous, 

“Well, Brummagem or no,” re- 
torted my father, “he won’t come 
here again in a hurry I can tell him !” 
and he stopped and struck his stick 
upon the ground to emphasize his 
remark. 

“T should not think he’d wish to, 
after the way you treated him,” I 
could not help saying. 

“Perhaps not, perhaps not! So 
much the better !” replied my father, 
still at boiling point. 

We had by this time reached the 
house. I stalked upstairs, with my 
head up, and on reaching my room 
threw myself on my bed, in a passion 
of mortified angry tears. 

I “unmaidenly,” and he “ Brum- 
magem !”” Which epithet was worst # 


, 








Amone those men of letters whose 
instincts prompt them to explore the 
relics of tribes long passed away from 
earth, the most worthy of sympathy 
are those who, influenced by race or 
literary instinct, search after every- 
thing recoverable which has reference 
to those Celtic explorers who reached 
the west of Europe, and made settle- 
ments there before the dawn of au- 
thentic history. The classic archzo- 
logist needs little pity. If he visits 
Greece, or Italy, or Egypt, and rever- 
ently examines architectural ruins or 
still-enduring relics of ancient art, 
he is not left without references to 
them in works, some written as long 
ago as the days of the Jewish captiv- 
ity. With modern, well-printed copies 
or translations of the ancient classics 
in his trunks, to be extracted there- 
from as occasion requires, he wanders 
from ruin to ruin, from museum to 
museutn, spectacles on nose, and book 
in hand, and spends his days and 
nights as blessed as the gods of Olym- 
pus, if he does not attract the regards 
of klephts or brigands. 

Different is the lot of the poor 
Celtic archzxologist in presence of the 
gigantic avenues of Karnac, of the 

eat monolithic circles of Stennis or 

vebury, or within the cavern of New 
Grange or Gabhr-Innis. Within the 
mighty ring of stones above ground, 
or the cyclopean cave underneath, he 
stands with attention painfully on the 
strain, and despairingly invokes the 
shades of those who reared those 
inscrutable piles, or assisted at the 
solemnities once celebrated within 
their precincts, to appear and reveal 
the names of the founders, the eras 
in which they lived and sinned, the 
eustoms of their tribes, the forms of 

overnments under which they suf- 
ered or flourished, their mythological 
scheme, and above all the machinery 
by which they heaved up these 
mighty cromlechs and menhirs, and 
the purpose for which they under- 
went such mighty trouble. In vain’; 
the cawing of the crow flying across 
the waste is all that meets his ear in 
one case, or the crackling of his pine 
torch inthe other, == 
Perhaps some balm is still to be had 
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in Gilead. The Celts were a lettered 


as well asa military race. There are 
still extant Welsh and Breton MSS. ; 
did not the Dean of Lismore of bad- 
spelling memory, leave a closely 
written copybook filled with the 
Gaelic literature of the Highlands 
current in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century ; are there not hun- 
dreds and hundreds of Gaelic manu- 
scripts religiously guarded in the 
Royal Irish Academy, Trinity Col- 
lege, the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian, the Advocates’, and other 
libraries at home and on the Contin- 
ent? In some of these the desired 
information must be forthcoming. 
Alas! after much patient research 
he discovers that the mighty ring of 
Stonehenge had been brought by the 
early Celts in their wanderings across 
the Straits of Gibraltar into Spain, 
thence removed into Erinn, and 
settled in order on the plain of Kil- 
dare, and finally transported by that 
renowned but dishonest sorcerer 
Merlin—to the great plain of Salis- 
bury to serve as memorial to the 460 
British chiefs murdered at Hengist’s 
treacherous feast. 

Now turning to the cyclopean 
building of New Grange he finds it 
mentioned by our.poetic historians as 
the Brugh of Aonghus on the Boyne, 
and learns that this wise and benevo- 
lent Danaan, when he passed trom his 
mortal state to that of a Sighe (fairy) 
chief, got this sacred retreat con- 
structed, and there abode, giving 
beneficent aid to Diarmuid of the 
Beauty Spot, Grainné his devoted 
lady-love, and other knightsand ladies 
of Oisin’s days, when beset by the 
snares of evil-minded enchanters. 

Our philosopher ill satisfied with 
these visionary and most unsatisfac- 
tory pieces of information betakes 
himself to the lucubrations of sages 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, and finding them far from una- 
nimous, concocts a theory of his own, 
or renounces the study in despair, and 
betakes himself to the calculation of 
nativities, or some popular proposi- 
tions in the differential calculus. 

Still the energy and ingenuity, and 
mechanical knowledge 
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the early Western Celts, and of which 
such surprising manifestations remain 
to our time, possess a strong attrac- 
tion for individuals, who seem born 
with a decided vocation for archzo- 
logy, and they continue, and will con- 
tinue to learn all they can concerning 
the ways and the works of the brave 
Celtic people who, coming at early 
periods from the common cradle of 
mankind in Central Asia, held once 
in possession the south and west of 
Europe, and the islands on its coasts. 
Of such sterling stuff was made the 
estimable Edward Lhuyd, and Owen 
Jones (Myvir), Welshmen of the last 
century, the Irish Roderic O’ Flaherty 
and Dr. Geoffry Keating, and the 
rofound scholars lately removed, as 
t were, before their time, Professor 
O’Curry, Dr. O'Donovan, and Mr. 
Windell. 

However we are not left without 
zealous and learned students to main- 
tain an interest in the literature of 
the ancient Celts, and in their modes 
of life, and the mighty monuments 
they have left for the admiration and 
perplexity of their long-removed de- 
scendants. Samuel Ferguson has 
given several of the poetical effusions 
of the Gael, imbued with the old 
idiom, the freshness, and that poetic 
spirit and charm, so hard to be canght 
and transfused into a strange version. 
His original poems on old Gaelic sub- 
jects are invested with the very 
essence, and spirit, and form of the 
best of the ancient lays that are still 
preserved. 

Mr. J. F. Campbell has effected a 
good work in collecting from oral 
sources the household stories and 
local fictional traditions of the West 
Highlands. In the next generation 
the thing would have been impossi- 
ble. Dr. Daniel Wilson in his 
“Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” 
reviewed inthe DuBLIN UNIVERSITY 
Maaazine for December, 1865, has 
given much information on the re- 
mains of the stone, the bronze, and 
the iron periods, and the author with 
whose work* we mean chiefly to 
occupy this article, has left little con- 
nected with the existence of the Celts 
and their remains which he has not 
invested with more or less interest. 
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The subjects include notices of the 
Celtic inhabitants of Gaul and Britain 
by the classic, writers, their inter- 
course with the Pheenicians, their 
mythology, the great stone circles, 
dolmens, and standing stones (dallans 
or menhirs), cyclopean caverns, sepul- 
chral cairns and barrows, the strong- 
holds and subterranean dwellings, the 
curious sculptured stones in the N.E. 
of Scotland, and parallels to the 
monuments, and customs, and mytho- 
logy of the Western Celts, furnished 
from different Asiatic nations. 

Readers of this Magazine need not 
to beinformed thatCelticsubjects have 
been frequently handled in its pages, 
especially within these last five years, 
Therefore, if we dwell at greater 
length on some of the topics above 
mentioned than on others, it is because 
we have not as yet had an oppor- 
tunity of treating these in detail. 
Chief among them is the interesting 
but mysterious subject of 


THE SCULPTURED STONES. 


These puzzling monumentsare found 
only in the N.E. portion of Scotland, 
that district once dwelt in by the 
Cruithné or Picts, whose particular 
family relations to the Irish Scots, 
the Ancient Britons, or to the Scan- 
dinavian tribes, have perplexed mo- 
dern archzeologists as sorely as the 
round towers. It is certain that 
they differed somewhat in descent 
and dialect from the Dalriads, who 
passed into the West Highlands 
from Antrim, that they were con- 
verted to Christianity by St. Colum 
Cille in the sixth century, that pre- 
viously they had frequent bickerings 
and embracings with their neighbours, 
the western Gael, but that all dif- 
ferences were ignored when there 
was question of a raid upon the 
Britons of Loegria. Finally a fusion 
took place between the two peoples 
in the ninth century, and after that 
period no mention occurs of the Picts 
as a separate people. 

Colonel Forbes Leslie looks upon 
the Picts as more nearly related to 
the Gaels than to the Britons, a 
probable supposition, seeing that 
they persistently combated against 


* “ The Early Races of Scotland and their Monuments.” By Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes 
Leslie. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas . 
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the one pongo in close alliance with 
the other. But then a curious prob- 


lem arises, out of these relations. 
The Picts occupied the N.E. part of 
the country—the present shires of 
Murray, Banff, Aberdeen, the Mearns, 
Angus, &c., and in these parts alone 
are the sculptured stones in question 
found. Those which were set up and 
incised before the introduction of 
Christianity display symbols of which 
there is not a trace on any antique 
stone in the West Highlands or 
Ireland. If the Picts consisted of 
Gaelic tribes, how is this to be ac- 
counted for? Our author supposes, 
with reason, that the Phenicians 
having come so far as the Scilly Isles 
and Cornwall for tin, did not limit 
their commercial excursions by the 

rallel of latitude crossing St. 

ichael’s Mount. They proceeded 
up the German Ocean, did business 
with the Picts, carried away from 
them, as from other parts of the isles, 
cattle, skins (beaver included), slaves, 
and dogs, the latter unrivalled for 
war and the chase. While making 
their traffic they inoculated them with 
their peculiar notions on religious 
matters, and the figures found on the 
stones are expressive of their religious 
ideas and the objects to which they 
paid idolatrous worship. All this 
may be, but the transit up the Irish 
Sea from Cornwall to the Mull of 
Cantyre was shorter and easier than 
that through the British Channel, 
the Strait of Dover, and the North 
Sea. Why then do we not find the 
same emblems on solitary stones on 
the coast of Wexford, where the 
Pheenicians erected a tower, in the 
Isles of Man, and Bute, and Arran, 
on the coast of Ayr, and in sundry 
places of Argyle ? 

It may be of some little use to in- 
troduce in this place the bardic ac- 
count of the first appearance of the 
Picts in Western Europe. 

In the days of Heremon, the first 
Milesian monarch of Ireland, 1250 
A.C., the south-eastern portion of the 
island was invaded by the Woodmen 
from Cambria, and much destruction 
inflicted by their poisoned arrows. 
At the same time arrived a fleet, 
bringing adventurers from Greece, 
who joined the Scots in their strife 
with thetreacherous foreigners. Tros- 
dane, a druid, among the new allies, 


ordered a large bath of the milk of 
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white cows to be prepared, and those 
wounded by the venomous darts were 
healed on getting into this bath. 
These Grecian Picts, a Celtic tribe 
as well as the Firbolgs, the Danaans, 
and the Milesian Scots, joining in 
battle against the Woodmen, these 
last were cut off to a man, and the 
allies were granted large tracts of 
land along the seacoast of Leinster. 

After some time King Heremon, 
getting alarmed at the growing power 
of these new settlers, obliged them 
by gentle pressure (professing much 
gratitude and esteem all the while) 
to remove to Alba, entering into a 
friendly alliance with them, and al- 
lowing their chiefs to take any Scot- 
tish ladies with them whom they 
could induce to become their wives. 
The Picts, grateful for this privilege, 
engaged that the future sons of these 
ladies should have precedence over 
those of the Pictish women. This 
accounts for the generally good un- 
derstanding that prevailed between 
the Milesian Scots and the Caledonian 
Picts. It is said that Cathluan, their 
young chief in this expedition, gave 
his name to their new country, thence- 
forward styled Caledonia. Though 
these people had last arrived from 
Greece their ancestors had formerly 
dwelt in Ireland, from which they 
had been expelled by those black 
dogs of our old chroniclers, the Fo- 
morian pirates. 


THE MANY-VOICED NEWTON STONE. 


Near the house of AlexanderGordon, 
Esq., of Newton, stand two stones— 
removed thither for greater security, 
one of which has employed the in- 
genuity of several archeologists. It 
was mentioned in the review of Dr. 
Wilson's work, but is worth a more 
detailed notice. Besides an Ogham 
inscription, the characters alone of 
which appear to be Celtic, there are 
six lines of irregular length, contain- 
ing forty-four characters, and bearing 
greater or less resemblance to old 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, and Aryan letters. 

In a paper read before the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland by Mr. 
Thomson of Banchory, he gave the 
seven following interpretations re- 
ceived from different students. 

Mr. Mill taking the inscription to 
be Phoenician, furnished this transla- 
tion :— 
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“To Eshmin, god of health. By this 
monumental stone may the wandering exile 
of me, thy servant, go up in never-ceasing 
memorial, even the record of Han Thanet 
Zenaniah, Magistrate, who is saturated with 
sorrow.” 


It is evident that there is not a 
reliable Pheehician lexicon extant, 
for Dr. Davis, also judging the in- 
scription to belong to that language, 
thus interpreted it :— 


“A monument is placed (here). May the 
memory of the departed prove a blessing. 
He fell (in this) solitary place, and lay 
prostrate. Guard the grave of Atalthan, 
son of Pazach (a man of) renown. Behold 
mother lamenting the treacherous calamity 
they have inflicted on (or him).” 


Padre furnished a short trans- 
lation on the supposition of its being 
a Celtic declaration. 


“ Boundary of the Royal Field, the all- 
powerful, O Aremin (doubtful), this stone 
(erected) a flock of sheep (he placed on the 
domain).” 


Mr. Wright finding the language 
to be Latin, and Simonides judging it 
to be Greek, thus explained it, sup- 
plying only twenty-eight letters from 
the forty-four granted :— 

“Here lies Constantinus the son of” .. . 


Mr. J. E. Brown of North Leith 
ronouncing the language to be 
{gypto-Arabian gave the following 
version :— 

**Athothes, Lord of Asdoth Dimon. 
Prince of Socoh. Superintendent of Eliphi. 

Amenophis. Light of the Morning Star.” 


But Dr. Moore devotes a consider- 
able portion of an octavo volume* to 
prove that the characters are Aryan, 
such as the ancestors of the people 
of Affghanistan used, and the lan- 
guage Hebrew. Here is his transla- 
tion line for line of the original on 
the stone :— 

“Tn the tomb 
With the dead (is) Aittie, 
The light of the darkness of a perverted 
people, 
Who shall be consecrated pure priest 
To God? Like the vessel 
Of prayer my glory covered me.” 
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The Ogham strokes on the angle 
of the same stone, as well as the 
Aryancharacters, form Hebrew words, 
this being the sense, according to our 
authority :— 

“When Baal ruled Jutland and the 
coast before thee, latti was smitten.” 


In whatever language the Ogham 
strokes formed words, they surely are 
not Celtic, as our Irish scholars have 
been unable to determine the sense. 
The words as made out by Dr. Moore 
are these :— 

* Toddi ueai n’nggedd’ka kadun 
Baal neka Jaddi.”t 


Tt is to be feared that Dr. Moore 
in his laborious researches was not 
uninfluenced by a foregone conclusion. 
He identifies the Tuatha de Danaans 
with an Aryan race occupying the 
Affghan country,—a portion of the 
lost tribes still writing the Hebrew 
language but in Aryan characters. 
The tribe of Dan not being comfort- 
ably settled at first had to struggle 
with the Philistines or Phoenicians, 
and thus being forced to exert their 
energies, they ‘became an active, even 
acommercial seafaring people. They, 
as well as the Jewish Affghans, aa 
their way across sea and land to our 
Hesperides, the latter bringing Budd- 
hist faith and practices with them. 
We find the powerful name Dan 
adopted by the Danes; it is also 
found in Caledonia and in a profusion 
of Western names, and so the Danites 
or Affghans became the Irish Danaans, 
These Buddhists affecting the name 
of ‘“‘ Dan,” had some trouble in the 
land of the Picts to suppress the 
worship of Baal; and probably the 
Tatti or Ioddi of the Newton stone 
perished while endeavouring to pro- 
pagate the contemplative doctrine of 
the great Buddha. Poor Henry 
O’Brien in his work on the Round 
Towers cherished a similar theory. 
He brought the Danaans across 
country all the way from the Asiatic 
Highlands to erect the Celestial In- 
dexesand introduce the useful sciences 
to the Irish of that day.t 


* “Ancient Pillar Stones of Scotland: their Significance and Bearing on Ethnology.” 


By George Moore, M.D., M.R.C.P., London. 


Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


+ Correctly Iddaichnlhbnudchchddggnnieaui oddie, as interpreted by 


the Ogham key in the “‘ Book of Ballymote.” 


} The restless and energetic Picts whose time was fully occupied in hunting, and 
fighting, and building stone fortalices, aud setting up dalians, were not happily fitted for 
the reception of the passive and contemplative spirit of Buddhism. 
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All this looks well on paper, but it 
must be remembered that it is a mere 
modern theory, unsupported by any 


ancient authorities, who, though fan- 


ciful and poetic, are the only ones 
left us, as fur as the early Irish settle- 
ments are concerned. These acquaint 
us that a Grecian colony under Ne- 
midh landed at an early period in 
Ireland, but being driven from the 
island by African pirates, the Fomo- 
rians, a portion of them returned 
again to their mother country. These 
were the Tuatha de Danaan, a name 
which probably signifies “ People of 
Poem-composers.” On an invasion 
of Greece by Syrians they left the 
country, and settled for a time in 
Denmark, where they taught all 
sciences including magic, and were 
granted four cities from which they 
brought to Ireland four fatal gifts, 
one being the Lia Fail or Stone of 
Destiny concerning which few of our 
readers require information. In the 
loose chronology of the bards their 
return to Ireland occurred in 1450, 
ac. Defeating the Firbolgs, the 

ossessors of the island at the time, 
in the southern Magh Tuir (field of 
the tower) near Cong, they allowed 
them to settle along the western 
coasts and the islands, while they oc- 
cupied the rest of the country in 
peace, cultivating the sciences and 
arts, raising Round Towers, &c., and 
otherwise conducting themselves as 
wise and skilful folk ought. But an 
end came to their beneficent sway. 
The sons of Golamh the Swordsman 
invaded the country from Spain, and 
notwithstanding the valourand magic 
skill of the wise Danaans, they were 
obliged togive way to mere superiority 
in number and force. This invasion 
by the Milesians occurred about 1250, 
A.c., and the old chroniclers tell that 
such of the Danaans as did not choose 
to dwell among their conquerors as 
tutors to their children, betook them- 
selves to the south-west of Britain, 
and called their new settlements 
Damnonia, even as some of the Fir- 
bolgs when dispossessed repaired to the 
north-of France and the 8.E. coast of 
Britain, and throve under the name 
of Belge. For this pair of facts we 
claim but a moderate share of belief. 
The author of the Pillar Stones will 
see that these statements of our early 
chroniclers go point-blank against his 
Affghan or Tribe-of-Dan theory. He 
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may deny the necessity of trusting to 
such notorious romancers, but at all 
events they were nearer the times 
whose events they describe, and took 
the facts from still earlier narrators, 
and they are on that account more 
safe to be followed, than wild suppo- 
sitions formed in these latter days of 
ours, and depending on etymologies 
of names or other grounds just as un- 
certain. That Eastern influence had 
something to do with the execution 
of the pillar stones we do not think 
for a moment of disputing. Our Celts 
brought theirscienceand religion from 
the East ; some of the early influences 
held sway in their minds and hearts 
longer than others, and they could not 
avoid being acted on more or less by 
the pushing energetic traders of Phes- 
nicia, with whom they long continued 
to hold friendly relations. 

While feeling little or no certainty 
pupecting the conclusions arrived at 
by Dr. Moore, we cannot but express 
our sense of the ingenuity of his con- 
jectures, of his great and patient 
research, and of the extent of his at- 
tainments in philology and ethnology. 

But it is time to return to the 
symbols on the sculptured stones. 
Chief among these are pairs of con- 
centric circles connected by two and 
sometimes four curves. Thesun being 
an object of worship generally among 
pagan nations, we might expect to 
find these figures engraved among 
the pre-Christian sculptures. Con- 
nected with this and other emblems 
on the stones are found two sceptres 
parallel to each other, and their ex- 
tremities connected by a straight line 
crossing the connecting curves. Here 
there is nothing but what is easy of 
comprehension,—the deified sun ac- 
companied by the emblem of power. 

One of the numerous engravings 
with which the work abounds repre- 
sents the stones in the enclosure at 
Killiney with disks fashioned on their 
fronts. The double disk and sceptre 
being placed in different positions on 
different stones, z.e., horizontal, ver- 
tical, sloping, it would seem as if the 
artist wished to imply motion in the 
object represented. 

he crescent accompanied by two 


sceptres not parallel but forming an 


angle by their extremities, implies in 


all probability moon-worship. In our 
opinion the rather exem a goddess, 
i by the 


jana, was evilly trea 








a 
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ancient mythology-mongers. There is 
nothing very unseemly in her attach- 
ment to the solitary and poetically 
minded Endymion; we know the just 
punishment she inflicted on the in- 
discreet curiosity of Acteeon, yet she 
was obliged to be responsible for the 
scandalous conduct of Mithra, Ashta- 
roth or Astarte, Mylitta, and Aphro- 
dite,—considered identical with them 
(rather her) in fact. Every student of 
the Pantheon knows the enthusiastic 
worship paid to these disreputable 
tee in Phenicia. So if the Picts 

y any chance had grown remiss in 
their attentions the Syrian traders 
would be sure to quicken their de- 
votions. 

It may be imagined that the pride 
of Satan, who had worked so awful 
an evil to the human race in the 
shape of the serpent, should have 
been interested in perpetuating that 
form among the objects of idol- 
atrous worship. While natural his- 
tory was in its infancy, folk with 
a tendency to- idolatry judged from 
the reptile’s practice of renewing its 
skin that it possessed exemption from 
death, and were not backward in ad- 
mitting it among their divinities. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the great Jewish lawgiver found it 
difficult to prevent the brazen serpent 
from becoming an object of adoration 
to his people, whose sojourn in Egypt 
had given them a strong taste for 
creature worship. Indeed we find it 
at a later date destroyed by Heze- 
kiah for that very reason after its 
careful preservation for seven cen- 
turies. 

The worship paid to this reptile 
in most countries from the dawn of 
idolatry, proceeded more from fear 
than love. The dread serpent of 
Norse mythology was ever endea- 
vouring to enclose the earth in his 
terrible embrace to insure its destruc- 
tion. The Ceylon serpent Rahu oc- 
casionally caught sun or moon in his 
mouth and then an eclipse ensued. 
The uninstructed native of that 
island will not kill a hooded 
snake. He carries it to some locality 
where he will be safe from its visi- 
tation. Notwithstanding the freedom 
of Ireland from the presence of ser- 
pents, there are few lakes in the 
country unprovided with a legend of 
some mighty piast who sweltered 
there in ancient days, and met his 
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fate from the spear of Fion Mac 
Cumhail or some of his knights, 
The serpent with or without the 
double sceptre, figures among the 
Pictish sculptures and in all probs- 
bility received worship from the 
people. The Bretons believed that 
these reptiles held occasional reunions 
in the crevices of rocks, and by direct- 
ing their wills and faculties to one 
object, produced the magic serpent’s 
egg from their united spume. This 
in the possession Of a druid was a 
most powerful charm and talisman, 

The only other object with which 
a sceptre is associated is a piece of 
framework which may stand for an 
altar. Colonel Forbes Leslie pro- 
nounces it a fire altar, it being dis- 
tinguished by solar emblems. We 
cannot afford much space for the 
several other animate and inanimate 
things which find place on these mys- 
terious stones. 

The elephant ludicrously sketched, 
and striving to support himself on 
scrolls instead of those appendages 
granted him by nature, figures among 
the other designs. The artist made 
his sketch from descriptions handed 
down by the early colonists, or derived 
from Pheenician sailors. If not con- 
nected with planetary worship the 
animal’s intelligence and great force 
were his recommendations to the 
Pictish sculptor. If the Buddhist 
doctrines ever made any lodgment in 
the N.E. Lowlands, the presence of 
the lion, the goose (not allowed to be 
eaten by Britons), the hooded snake. 
and the elephant on the sculptured 
stones is easily accounted for, “all 
being,” as our author observes, 
“sacred mythological emblems in 
Buddhist countries.” Yet in those 
places where they are daily to be seen 
they are found delineated in peculiar 
and unnatural forms, apparently the 
resultof caprice in the earliest artists, 
who invented types which have been 
religiously adhered to by succeedin 
ages. The elephant, the goose, an 
the crescent, represented the moon in 
the Cingalese astral ceremonies. 

In the opinion of our author, the 
horseshoe so often met on the stones 
may be a conventional sign for the 
cobra considered as a beneficent 
species of serpent, for so it wag 
looked on by the Hindoos. If the 
early Celts were in the habit of shoe- 
ing their steeds we could readily ac- 
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count for the admission of the shoe 
among their revered emblems on ac- 
count of thegreat utility of the article. 
St. Dunstan had not pinned Satan, 
and peupee a pair of red hot shoes 
on him for several centuries after the 
latest of the mere pagan stones was 
operated on; so we cannot adduce that 
remarkable incident as an illustration. 
Whatever be the cause the horseshoe 
continues into the middle of this 
present century, invested with a su- 
perstitious regard. The most deter- 
mined mocker ef popularsuperstitions 
will take up a horseshoe accidentally 
found, bring it home, and if not 
fasten it on threshold or doorcase of 
outhouse, at least lay it carefully in 
some quiet corner. In the text there 
is a suggestion of the rainbow being 
caodan 

The Syrians, Phoenicians, and Celts 
were forbidden to eat fish ; Dagon 
and Derceto were the fish god and 
oddess of the Phoenicians ; and the 
fish was sacred to Venus by right, 
seeing that she sprung from the sea- 
foam to plague mortals, and assist 
the makers of village ballads. Cong 
had, and perhaps has still its sacred 
trout. Near Kells is a well, whose 
water, as the neighbouring people 
say, cannot be brought to a boil by 
the strongest fire, and which gives 
refuge to a pair of patriarchal fish 
never seen younger by the “oldest 
inhabitant.” When the well needs 
cleaning these respectable trout are 
reverently laid in a pail of water, and 
restored to their place when the ope- 
ration is over. These circumstances 
abundantly account for the presence 
of fish on the Pictish stones. On the 
subject of mirrors, mirror-cases, and 
combs we quote the text :— 


“One of the modes of divination classed 
as sorcery, and against which Pope John 
XXII. issued decrees in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, was that practised 
with mirrors; yet this heathen custom is 
not now extinct. On Hallowe'en the mirror 
and comb may still be found employed as 
instruments of divination, by which the 
unmarried endeavour to discover the like- 
ness of those who are to be their future 
partners for life. Dr. Jamison remarks on 
the ceremonies of Hallowe’en that they can 


be viewed in no other light than as acts of » 


deyil-worship.” Then follow allusions to 
mermaids with the established appendages 
of comb and mirror. 


Horses, bulls, and boars, all reckoned 
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among sacrificial victims, are found 
among the sculptures. Admirers of 
Southey will recollect the memorable 
horse sacrifice in the “Curse of Keha- 
ma;’ Neptuneand Apollo exacted the 
sactifice of the same noble animal. 
Horse sacrifice was also practised 
among the Celts, and the Persians 
sacrificed bulls to Mithra. So popular 
was the custom among the pagan 
Celts that the Church authorities 
found themselves obliged in the early 
ages of Christianity in these islands, 
to allow the yet unsteady converts to 
slay a bull in the neighbourhood of 
the church, burn part of the victim, 
and make merry on the rest. 

We can scarcely do more than 
allude to other figures, some sugges- 
tive of ideas borrowed from the East, 
some of modes of life, some apparently 
of nothing in particular. Among 
them are found a cloaked figure pro- 
vided with a hawk’s head, another 
with a dog’s head and bearing a 
crozier, the last suggestive of tam- 
pering on the part of a Christian 
artist, a centaur bearing a cross an 
axe and a bough of a tree, a hippo- 
campus, an ill-shaped hawk, a con- 
ventional foxglove, a dog’s head and 
neck, a camel, a pointless sword, and 
a harp. 

The pagan Bretons held their 
standing stones (menhirs in Breton, 
daltans in Gaelic) in such reverence 
that they could not divest themselves 
of it after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. They would still anoint them 
with oil, or show their reverence for 
them in some pagan fashion. So the 
missionaries got crosses dug out of 
them with chisels, and the reverence 
of the poor converts received a 
healthy direction. With the same 
good object, rude outlines of the cross, 
the crucifixion, and the figures of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Apostles were 
cut on the round towers and on the 
standing stones, and several of these 
latter now present an inharmonious 
collection of pagan and Christian 
emblems. 

Archologists will act prudently 
by not torturing their invention too 
much in striving to find recondite 
meanings in some of the figures. Let 
them take a hint from the unsuitable 
effigies so frequent among the orna- 
mental portions of cathedrals raised 
during the middle ages. If they can 
find anything consistent or edifying 
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in the vile and monstrous heads so 
frequent on the gargoyles or the other 
available points of the structures, let 
them pursue their useless researches 
as far as they will. 

On the cover of the Cathach* were 
introduced in spaces not occupied by 
the crucifixion, the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Patrick, angels swinging censers, 
&c., wyverns with one leg, lions with 
birds’ beaks or dragons’ heads, and 
nondescript fowl, the greater num- 
ber supplied with scrolls and trefoil 
ornaments where the tips of their 
tails might be looked for. They are 
arranged where practicable, in pairs, 
face to face, and the ornamented seat 
behind the figure intended for Reli- 

ion, or the Virgin Mary, or St. 

rigid, is disfigured by a pair of 
frightful dragon-heads. In sculptures 
at Glendalough engravedin Ledwich’s 
“Trish Antiquities,” there is a rich 
field for archwological gleaners. A 
dog with a dangerous pair of jaws, 
looking back, and holding the end of 
his tail in his mouth, seems intent on 
arace. A head with a face of weak 
expression is furnished with a long 
queue, which forms some plaite 
scroll-work with the tail of a wicked- 
looking dog, man and dog looking 
away from each other. hind a 
curious ~ of scroll plait are two 
faces looking straight at the spectator, 
and between them another face above 
a skeleton bust. In one compart- 
ment a dog of evil mien has hold of 
a moustached mask at the point 
where the ear is commonly found. 
A royal and bearded mask is still in 
worse plight, being held in grip by a 
dog at each side. A wan lifeless face 
occupies the upper part of a pedi- 
ment, while the wider space below 
holds a couple of birds picking at the 
chin with all their might. A great 
deal of time and attention may be 
unprofitably occupied in exploring 
for abstruse meanings in mere artistic 
freaks. 

Unless we mistake, our author 
published a valuable work several 
years since, entitled “ Eleven years in 
Ceylon.” His observations on the 
identity of customs, superstitions, 
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modes of life, &c., formerly prevailing 
among the different peoples from 
Hindoostan to Great Britain are well 
deserving of attention. He inclines 
to Dr. Meyer’s opinion of two lines 
of emigration adopted by the early 
Celtic adventurers ;—one along the 
northern coast of Africa, and so into 
Spain, the other straight across the 
continent of Europe. The first of 
these migrations preceded the other by 
centuries, and <e it reached Spain 
it separated into three parts. One 

netrated to the north of the British 
sles, another took the direction of 
Italy, the third proceeded graduall 
eastwards till arrested by the Blac 
Sea. Of course all this was achieved 
by easy stages, and settlements were 
effected at various points of the 
route. This hypothesis enables 
Colonel Leslie to account for resem- 
blances he has observed in early 
structures, and customs, and super- 
stitions in all the countries between 
Britain and the Deccan in Hindoo- 
stan. We now proceed to extract 
from the valuable work before us, 
some information on a few of these 
extraordinary productions of a skilful 
and energetic race,— 


THE GREAT STONE ENCLOSURES OF THE 
CELTS, 


AVEBURY. 


The most remarkable of these for 
extent, not only in the British Isles 
but in Europe, is that of Avebury in 
Wiltshire. It is circular in form, and 
includes an area of 28 acres. One hun- 
dred upright stones, from 14 to 17 feet 
in height, and arranged at equal dis- 
tances, were set in the circumference 
of this gigantic ring. Outside these 
dallans was cut a deep fosse, the earth 
from which Siomed a high outer 
mound, pierced in early times with 
two large openings. The diameter of 
the circle taking the edge of the fosse 
for boundary is about 1,300 feet. 

Within the great circle stood a pair 
of concentric circles, each outer circle 
270 feet in diameter, and each inner 
one 166 feet. Thirty stones of the 
size already mentioned formed the 


* The case of a copy of the Four Gospels written by St. Colum Cille, still held in 


extraordinary reverence by the Irish 


ntry. Before battles fought by the Clann 


Conaill (the O’Donnells) the Cathach or Caah (war book) was carried three times round 
the army by a young priest of stainless life to insure victory. 


VOL. LXVIII,—NO, CCCCIIL, 
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bounds of the large circles, twelve 
surrounded the inner spaces. In the 
centre of one pair of circles was set a 
dallan twenty feet high, and in the 
centre of the other pair were placed 
three of the same dimensions, and in 
the recess formed by them lay a stone 
table on a level with the soil. Two 
avenues parting from points in the 
great mound, about 1,200feet asunder, 
swept in 7s curves, one 8.W., the 
other §. This last named was 
about a mile long, and 45 feet broad, 
and terminated in a double oval, its 
sides being studded with 258 mono- 
liths. The other avenue was some- 
what longer, but not so complete. 
Midway between the outer ex- 
tremities of these avenues, stands 
Silbury hill, about 125 feet high. 
This, though an artificial mound, 
contains no sepulchral remains. 


** Avebury lies low and level, surrounded 
on all sides by receding hills of gentle de- 
clivity, altogether forming an amphitheatre, 
from whence a whole nation might witness 
the smoke of sacrifices, ascending from the 
thickly clustered columns of rock included 
within the great rampart. The surrounding 
ridges of Avebury far as the eye can reach (it 
is the same at Stonehenge and at Carnac in 
Brittany) are covered with sepulchral tumu- 
li, many of which are of great size. This isa 
proof that those who could command men 
and labour, could not, all or many of them, 
obtain admission for the remains of deceased 
relatives into the fanes of their deities. For 
whom that posthumous honour was reserved 
can only be a matter of conjecture.” 


Colonel Forbes Leslie will have the 
body of right-thinking archeologists 
on his side in his conclusions as to 
the objects for which these columnar 
temples were reared. 


“ An examination of such facts as we 
possess leads to the conclusion that crom- 
lechs,* were erected as temples of religion— 
that they were used as courts of justice— 
for the inauguration of kings and rulers, 
and were also occupied by the assemblies of 
elders in these local or national senates 
which formed part of the organization of a 
Celtic community.” 


It is probable that the Celtic druids 
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might have awarded the chief among 
their own body, places of sepulture 
within these cyclopean enclosures, and 
granted a like privilege to some 
favoured kings or chiefs ; but it is 
extremely unlikely that they were 
used as ordinary cemeteries. Colonel 
Leslie speaks effectively and warmly 
against this theory. 


“Surely no one who has examined the 
great temple of Avebury will call it a sepul- 
chral monument, with its miles of stone 
avenues, its high rampart and deep fosse 
surrounding a circle of huge monoliths, 
which enclose upwards of twenty-eight 
acres of land, and several inferior circles, 
besides those which terminated, at least one 
of the avenues, and others that were exter- 
nal, and the artificial mound of Silbury 
which is proved not to be a tomb but a por- 
tion of the fane.” 


The men that set up these huge 
blocks of stone accomplished their 
laborious task in submission to a 
plan concerted at a meeting of many 
thousands. How the huge blocks 
were obtained in many instances 
is not so clear, but we must suppose 
them brought to the intended site on 
rollers, and set upright by effective 
machinery. It isa pleasant idea to 
the descendants of these brave peo- 
ple, that these severe tasks were not 
executed by slaves at the behest of 
some absolute prince and at the ex- 
pense of many lives. The kings and 
chiefs among the Celts were possessed 
of little authority. They were pro- 
bably invested with dictatorial power, 
during their short campaigns, but 
in peace they could do nothin 
affecting the weal of their smal 
kingdoms or chieftaincies without 
the approbation of their flaiths (no- 
bles) and brehons in the case of the 
king, and of the Duiné Uasals (en- 
tlemen) of the tribe in the case of the 
chiefs. Warfare was not the normal 
condition of the Britons, the Gaels, 
nor the Picts ; their campaigns, such 
as they were, were limited to one de- 
cisive battle. The defeated king or 
chief rarely syrvived his discomfiture, 
and so both Cymry and Gael had 





*By “cromlechs” our author understdnds the dallans and the space they enclose. 
However in Ireland where we have but a few insignificant enclosures of the kind, but 
many of those groups of stones which the Bretons call dolmens (table stones) we apply to 
these the name cromlech. Crom means bowed or bent, leach @ flag, leacht a grave or pile 
of stones in memory of the dead. The Breton archeologists use the word in the same 


sense in which Colonel Leslie does, 
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pretty long seasons in which to mind 
their cattle, till their fields, and for 
once, set up their Great Stone Circle 
for religious and social festivals, and 
general meetings to consult on mat- 
ters affecting the common weal. 
Those were. stirring occasions when 
from neighbouring eminences might 
be seen the avenues of approach dis- 
gorging their pressing crowds into the 
circular place of assembly, and when 
from the centres the harangues of 
chiefs or the oracular instructions of 
the druids came to the ears of the 
attentive and picturesquely clad mul- 
titudes. 

Colonel Leslieis of opinion that this 
mighty ring of Avebury must be that 
temple of Apollo mentioned by Heca- 
teeus as existing in the Isle of the Hy- 
perboreans. Having quoted the pas- 
sage in the “Early Vestiges of the 
Gael,” Dustin UNIVERSITY MAaGa- 
ZINE for April, 1865, we merely draw 
attention to the circumstance. Itisa 
fact worth notice that the Roman 
writers through a lordly contempt of 
anything effected by foreign barba- 
rians, make no mention of the great 
temple of Avebury, or of Stonehenge, 
or— 


THE STONE AVENUES OF CARNAC. 


These most singular remains ex- 
tended when complete upwards of a 
league in length. The short descrip- 
tion of our author is well worth 
quotation. 


“The remains of the stone avenues of 
Carnac in the Morbihan, which was the 
country of the Celtic Veneti, far exceed 
any other primitive monuments in the 
number of rude columns, and the great 
extent of country over which they can be 
traced. Twelve hundred rough columnar 
stones, varying in height from five to 
twenty feet, still remain on the plain of 
Carnac; fifty years ago four thousand were 
reckoned, and the number of monoliths 
when the whole was complete has been 
variously estimated at from twelve to 
twenty thousand.* They are arranged in 
eleven lines, thus forming ten avenues be- 
tween the columns, the average distance 
between the lines being thirteen or fourteen 
paces, and between the stones in the lines 
six or seven paces. Now these avenues 
only occur in detached groups in a rugged 
and undulating country, which may account, 
if ever they were continuous, for their lines 
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not having been quite straight. The size 
of the monoliths and the extent of the 
monuments of various kinds on the heights, 
plains, and promontories that lie between 
the estuary of Intel and the Morbihan Sea, 
are beyond comparison greater than the 
remains in any other Celtic district—not 
only as the most extensive, but also as 
comprising the finest examples of the men- 
hir, the dolmen, the galgal, the barrow, 
and other varietiés, excepting only the cir- 
cular fanes.” 


According to one account there is 
an attempt at this same circular fane, 
consisting of a curve at the end far- 
thest from the sea, consisting of 
eighteen menhirs, which connect the 
extremities of the two outer lines. 

While in the vein of making ex- 
tracts we must put Emile de Sou- 
vestre under contribution for his im- 
pressions of the giants’ avenues. 


“In Carnac,” he says, “the antiquaries 
think they have discovered, time after time, 
the camp of Cesar, a necropolis of the 
Veneti, a triumphal monument, the columns 
of Hercules, a zodiacal serpent, a place 
of assembly, and finally a druidic temple :— 
Carnac, that city of poulpiquets (gnomes), 
Egyptian by its bulk and the patience 
requisite for its erection, and which appears 
to claim relationship with the pyramids 
and the avenues of sphynxes, which con- 
ducted to the temple of the same name in 
the Thebaid. 

“But if you wish to see this strange 
spectacle in all its fantastic beauty, visit it, 
as I did, at midnight, with a clear winter 
sky. Visit it after wandering five hours 
on the heaths without being able to find 
your road, after having, with a sort of awe, 
stood still a score of times to listen to the 
howlings of a famished she-wolf, or the cry 
of a birdof the churchyard. “Get on that 
hillock as the distant clock strikes twelve, 
and consider the plateau of Carnac spread 
before you. 

“Tn eleven parallel lines run the eleven 
ranges of peulvanst of unequal size. As far 
as the eye can pierce, these eleven lines 
stretch into the night, and this host of 
phantoms seems asif waiting to be reviewed 
by Death, whom you expect to see between 
the lines, armed with his scythe, and be- 
striding his skeleton steed. At intervals 
the starry light, revealed or obscured by a 
cloud, bathes these ghastly files with light 
or shade, and the deceived eye fancies it 
witnesses mysterious evolutions., . . . 

“It is at the coming of the day that 

- Carnac displays itself in its colossal 


realit . The eleven rows of druidic men- 





* The eminent Breton antiquary, M. A. Carro, librarian at Meaux, limits the number 


to eight thousand. 


+ Strictly speaking, the peulvans are the smaller stones, the menhirs the greater. 
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hirs stretch away to the horizon, a distance 
of two leagues. Some of the stones are 
twenty feet in height, and sufficient to 
freight a ship. All are formed of one 
shapeleas piece as they were cut from the 
quarry, and to make the wonder greater, 
they are set small end downwards, as if a 
company of giants had amused themselves 
turning pyramids upside down at the con- 
clusion of an orgie. 

“T had been two hours ih contemplation 
of this incomprehensible work, walking 
along the streets of this city without model 
and without name, when a young peasant 
went by, driving a lean, black, and sickly 
heifer before him. I wished him good 
speed. ‘God bless you, sir!’ said he, re- 
moving his hat, for he recognised me for a 
native, 

“*Do you know,’ said J, ‘who set up 
these menhirs?’ He made the sign of the 
cross, 

“These, sir,’ said he, ‘are the soldiers 
who were pursuing St. Cornelius, the good 
patron of our parish. Just as he was on 
the point of being taken by them, and was 
stopped by the sea, he changed them into 
stone, just as you see them!’ 

*“T thanked the peasant, and passed on. 
I had come on Christian traces in the middle 
of my antiquarian reveries. I had just 
stepped on the middle ages on passing 
round a druidic stone.” 


The country people in the neigh- 
bourhood of all piles of the kind 
account for their existence as off- 
handedly and childishly as the Mor- 
bihan peasant. In one place a troop 
of godless young damsels would per- 
sist in dancing at a time when they 
should have been occupied at devo- 
tion, and so became shapeless-stones. 
In another place ranks of fighting 
men engaged in an unholy war were 
thus prevented from doing further 
harm, and so on. 

At Loc-Maria-Ker,* in the same 
district, and nigh the sea, lie four 
fragments of a mighty conical stone 
which, before it was fractured, stood 
upwards of sixty feet in height; it 
was probably shattered by lightning. 
Its weight is calculated at 260 tons. 
No single standing stone in Europe 
could —— with it for height or 
beauty of form. 


THE COLUMNAR FANE AT STENNIS. 


That ring of power in our islands 
next in importance to Avebury, seems 
to be the great stone circle in Orkney, 
placed on a neck of land separating 
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two lakes. Its diameter within the 
fosse is 336 feet, and this trench still 
shows a depth of 6 feet. Sixty large 
stones once surrounded this ring of 
Brogar, as it is called, but only half 
that number can now be counted. 
They are from 5 to 14 feet above 
ground. There are smaller circles 
in its neighbourhood one containing 
a dolmen at its centre and menhirs 
from 17 to 20 feet high. 


THE RING AND AVENUE OF CALLERNISH. 


In the Isle of Lewis is still to be 
seen a remarkable monument of the 
early dwellers in our islands. Twelve 
stones of an average height of seven 
feet form a circle 40 feet across, its 
centre being occupied by a menhir 
13 feet high. This temple is ap- 
proached from the north by an 
avenue 270 feet long, and defined by 
stones similar to those bounding the 
circle. One line consisting of six 
stones, and two lines each containing 
five, extend outwards, east, west, and 
south, from corresponding points in 
the circumference. So far back in 
time were these stones erected, that 
when Sir James Matheson determined 
some years since, to get at the level 
ground oncetrod by theancient gather- 
ings, his workmen were obliged to 
clear away five feet of turf before 
they came to the hard floor. Oh 
what a priceless archeological trea- 
sure would be given to the world, 
had some Scott, or Skene, or Petrie, 
or Curry, of the era when the 
ancient order of things was about 
undergoing a change, put it be- 
fore him as a duty to preserve in 
Ogham or any writing at all, the 
religious and politic systems under 
which these old Celts enjoyed or en- 
dured life, their social customs, their 
costumes, their arms and armour, 
their machines, their scientific and 
mechanical acquirements, their cere- 
monies--natal,connubial, and funereal, 
but above all the exact purposes for 
which they formed rings and avenues 
of mighty dallans, or set up single 
standing stones. This task being 
achieved he might have dipped his 
thin bark, or thin wood leaves into a 
thin resinous solution, and deposited 
it in a kistvaen or urn, and secured 
this where it might escape the raven- 
ous eyes of destroying Danes. Per- 





* “Place of Mary the Good,” 


1866. | 


haps the special providence that looks 
to the preservation of such things for 
a grateful posterity might then in 
these ancestor-revering days of ours 
direct the steps of Dr. Dryasdust or 
the Laird of Monkbarns to the for- 
tunate chest or urn, and a work be 
given to the world such as when read 
and digested,every “‘laudatortemporis 
acti” might say he had lived long 
enough ; he had seen the great Celtic 
mystery solved, he was now resigned 
to depart when the summons came. 
We do not care to look too narrowly 
into the state of lassitude and ennui 
into which individuals might be 
plunged, on finding their occupation 
rone, their borings, and pokings, and 

ee no longer needed. These 
= d be but as the spots on the sun’s 
‘ace, 

We must for want of space 
omit the great circle of Stonehenge 
from our article, but the loss will not 
be great. Every one has read of that 
wonderful collection of trilithons, or 
seen prints of it, and contemplated in 
reveries more or less imaginative the 
stern druids with their white robes, 
and oak-leaf fillets, and golden cres- 
cents, waiting in the inner circle to 
accomplish the bloody sacrifice, when 
the mighty crowds had filed in under 
the heavy level stone architraves, 
and taken their appointed stations. 


THE DRUIDS’ CIRCLE NEAR BALTINGLASS, 


This trifling relic of antiquity is 
scarcely worth mention beside the 
mighty piles described, but little things 
are great to little men, and Wicklow 
excursionists finding themselves in 
the neighbourhood of Baltinglass will 
discover this miniature druids’ circle 
by proceeding to the hill of Bally- 
carrigeen, about four miles and a 
half east of the little town. There 
on the crest of a small eminence they 
will see a ring about nine yards in 
diameter formed by large flags set on 
end, and standing apart from each 
other. On the slope of a neighbour- 
ing eminence are visible two long 
stripes of turf distinguished from 
the surrounding surface by a brighter 
hue of green. Perhaps our visitor 
may not be .as lucky in securing an 
interpreter as Emile Souvestre, so 
we shall — him with the infor- 
mation w 
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have given. Fion, or as the Wicklow 
and Wexford peasants call that hero, 
Fann a Cool (Mac Cumhail), used to 
sleep where that long stripe of green 
lies, and his wife used to lie in the 
other. Every morning when it was 
time to rise, they got up, came down 
to the river and washed their hands 
and faces. Then Fann’s wife made a 
cake, and set it on a big griddle which 
rested on these flags. Fortified by 
thesustenance derived from a circular 
piece of flat bread thirty yards in cir- 
cumference, Fion’s exploits in hunt- 
ing the Irish moose deer, and cutting 
hills open with a sweep of M/ac an 
Loin* cease to be wonderful. 

In sober earnest some home excur- 
sionist of an archeological turn should 
pay avisit to “ Fann a Cool’s griddle 
stones,” and the neighbouring re- 
markable cemetery of Kilranelagh, 
with its mighty fence of loose stones. 


SUBTERRANEAN TEMPLES. 
CAVERN OF MAESHOW,. 


In the UNtversiry MaGazine for 
April, 1865, was contained a descrip- 
tion of the present state of the temple 
cavern of New Grange on the Boyne, 
its beehive dome formed by overlap- 
ping flags, its long low passage, its 
three adjoining cells, its gigantic 
saucers, its superincumbent mound, 
its surrounding dallans, and its orna- 
mented flags. Near the great circle 
of Stennis in Orkney stands the si- 
milar cavern and tumulus of Mae- 
show. The chamber itself is fifteen 
feet square and twenty feet high, and 
the roofing is effected as at New 
Grange by each layer of flags project- 
ing inwardly beyond the layer next 
under till the central opening at the 
top was covered by one strong flag. 
The ge, about two and a half 
feet high at its entrance, afterwards 
rises to four and a half feet. Some 
of the flags forming the passage walls 
are nineteen feet long, four and a half 
Pg - “4 - . half inches 
thick. e length of the passage is 
fifty-three feet. At the inn of 
eighty-six feet from the outer base of 
the mound, which, itself is ninet 
feet broad, was cut a circular anak 
and the space between mound and 
trench isa delightful expanse of green 


ich that absent guide would turf. 





* “Son of Loin” (a celebrated smith), Fion’s sword, called by MacPherson “ Brown Luno,” 
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James Farrar, Esq., m.p. for South 
Durham, and Mr. Balfour of Balfour 
and Trenahy, got the mound opened 
in 1861, and penetrated to the cham- 
ber. They discovered that an entr 
had been made before them throug 
the upper part by Norsemen who 
seem to have resorted tothe place dur- 
ing the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. Runic inscriptions have 
been left by these modern intruders 
on the walls, accompanied by draw- 
ings of winged lions and leopards 
and some nondescript animals spirit- 
edly executed. There are three re- 
cesses as at New Grange, the entrances 
to which are at a height of three 
feet above the level of the floor of the 

at chamber. They are only three 
eet high, but have a length of six, 
and a breadth of four feet. It were 
to be wished that the first intruders 
had found the passage, as there is 
now left only thirteen feet in height 
of the inner walls uninjured. The 
angles of this chamber are distin- 
guished by buttresses which being 
raised vertically enter the roofing at 
ten feet from the ground. 


THE TEMPLE OF GAVR INNIS. 

Gavr Innis (qu. Gobhar Inis, 
Island of the Goats) in the sea of 
Morbihan (little sea), is rendered 
remarkable by a subterranean build- 
ing covered by a mound and of the 
same character as the Great Orkney 
and Meath monuments already 
described. We borrow the words of 
our authority for its outline :— 


“The chamber in the tumulus at Gavr- 
Innis is 70 feet in length, or rather from 
the chamber which is about 8 feet square 
and 6 feet high, a gallery gradually 
diminishing in height and breadth extends 
for upwards of 60 feet until near the en- 
trance where it is only 4 feet high and 
about the same in breadth. The entrance 
is only 34 feet high. In the sculptures 
with which the stones of the chamber are 
covered, the only representations of known 
objects, animate or inanimate, are serpents, 
knives, and figures somewhat resembling 
stone hatchets or celts. The tumulus, 
which is of earth and stones, rises to a 
height of about 30 feet from the original 
surface of the ground. No human remains 
are described as having been found in thig 
monument.” 


Mr. Ferguson, in his recent visit 
to the Morbihan, procured rubbings 
of several of the sculptures in the 
chambers of Mane Nelud on the 
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ninsula of Loc-Maria-Ker (all the 

reton antiquities already noticed 
here are in the same neighbourhood), 
several of them bearing a resemblance 
to the quasi-Buddhist characters on 
the Newton stone and to Hebrew 
letters, especially those of a U char- 
acter. Others are intended for plumed 
or unplumed stone axes like the 
sketches in Gavr-Innis. Complete 
or three-quarter crosses are also 
frequent, and articles resembling 
shields occur in two or three in- 
stances. The axe or hammer, how- 
ever, is the most frequent object ; 
the best executed figure is the 
‘Merchants’ Table,” a rounded tri- 
angular stone, forming portion of a 
dolmenand ornamented with carefully 
designed groups of upright panels 
with curved tops. Mr. Ferguson’s 
paper with illustrations appeared in 
the “Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy,” vol. viii., part. vi., 1864. 

Unhappily those who in compara- 
tively modern times, made their way 
to the interior of these monuments, 
felt no inducement to describe what 
they found for the use of archzolo- 
gists to be born six or ten hundred 
years later. Norsemen intent on 
plunder were the first explorers, and 
we are punished for their faults. 
Modern lovers of antique things, pro- 
nounce them temples, sepulchres, 
habitations of men. Worship was 
probably their original object ; 
stranger tribes later in time might 
have converted them into sepulchres, 
covering them at the same time with 
mounds of clay and stones. There is 
even nothing improbablein the suppo- 
sition of their being used in still 
later day as residences like the weems 
of Scotland. In the interior of Dowth 
there were found human remains and 
evidences of its being once used as a 
dwelling place. 


THE ATTACOTTI. 

In the enumeration of the early 
races in the British Islands, some of 
the older Latin authorities included 
the Attacotti, a mysterious looking 
appellation, and well adapted to the 
second declension in their tongue. St. 
Jerome even added cannibalism to 
their other bad qualities, Venerable 
Bede mentioned them with no re- 
spect, and Richard of Cirencester 
says that once they kept. all the people 
of the isles in terror. Richard’s tes- 


1866.) 


timony is scarce worth quoting, if 
we are to trust the accuracy of some 
recent researches which seem to have 
established the man of Cirencester 
and his book the pure fabrications of 
an ingenious scholar of the last gene- 
ration: would he had been better 
employed! Now that St. Jerome, 
Venerable Bede, and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, made the Attacotti of more 
importance than they deserved, or 
even dreamed of, will be apparent 
from the following short statement of 
their short rule taken from authentic 
accounts. 

In the first half of the first cen- 
~~ of the Christian era, the Danaan 
and Firbolg serfs secretly planned an 
insurrection, and falling upon the 
Milesian princes and nobles assem- 
bled at Tara to elect a new sovereign, 
slew most of them, andelected Cairbre 
Ceann-cit (cat-head) for sovereign. 
This usurper reigned for five years, 
and his son, Morain the Just, as un- 
ambitious as Richard Cromwell him- 
self, resigned the crown to Fearadhach 
son to the last sovereign of the Mile- 
sian line. The people lately in revolt 
swore allegiance to him by the “sun 
moon and stars” (teste Gratiano 
Luciano), and Morain* became his 
chief brehon or law councillor. There 
is no more heard in Gaelic annals of 
the Attacotti, a modification of 
Aiteach Coilteacht—wild or savage 
plebeians. 
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THE MUNSTER FAIRY QUEEN [IV BLAIR ATHOL. 


At page 328 (second volume) is 
mentioned the Cairn of Clunemore in 
Blair Athol, with its large slabs and 
upright stones on the summit. The 
name given to themound was Sithain- 
na-Cluana—the “Fairy Hill of 
Clune.” In our Irish Geelic the name 
would be Sighe or Sidhe-na-Clionat 
—same meaning. Though we were 
aware of the community of goods of 
an antique character (little valued in 
the world of commerce) held by Irish 
and Highlanders, we were ignorant, 
till our eyes lighted on this passage, 
that the influence of the Queen of 
Munster Fairies ,extended beyond 
that province. 

We would gladly learn from some 
kindly disposed fairy worshipper of 


y 
Blair Athol, or Blair Gowrie, or Blair 
Anywhere (Blar, a plain or field), 
whether any memory of Cliona more 
than the name, is yet preserved in the 
Highlands, or if any tradition sur- 
vives of the Fairy Chief Balkin, who 
in the ages of planetary and elemen- 


tal worship, conversed with his own 
folk and human kind in the kindly 
Erse, held the Scandinavian trolls and 
dwarfs at high despite, and protected 
all hunters and fishers who could 
boast of pure Gelic descent. His 
hill palaces were in Sutherlandshire, 


* The collar of this just man possessed the strange property of contracting round the 


neck of any witness giving false testimony in a court of law. 


It is to the unfortunate 


loss of this collar that we have to attribute the existence of Kerry witnesses in the land 


for many centuries. 


+ The correctness of the etymological remarks through the book leads to the conclusion 
that the author of the ‘“‘ Early Races,” &c., is a good Gaelic scholar, 


t Cliona, the Fairy Sovereign of Munster, notwithstanding her name (Lovely in Eng- 
lish) was of a wayward and cruel disposition. She was daughter of the celebrated druid 
Mogha Ruidh who so successfully wrought against King Cormac in his unjust invasion 
of Munster (Dustin Untverstry Macazine for April, 1864), and possessed so little 
natural affection that she brought a wasting sickness on her sister, Aoibhi/ (All Beauteous), 
to prevent her marriage with Caoimh (O'Keeffe) a young chieftain. Poor Aoibhil abides 
in the sighe cavern of Carriglea, near Killaloe. It is to be hoped that O’Keeffe did not 
return the affection of the selfish Cliona, As she was once disporting by moonlight in the 
appearance of a white rabbit, she was secured by a farmer who brought her home and 
petted her much. But from the hour of her entrance into his house, misfortune succeeded 
misfortune in his affairs, Cattle strayed, stacks were swept away by floods, and two of 
his children came to the point of death. Just at that hour a wise neighbour coming in, 
and being struck by something sinister in the appearance of the new inmate, opened the 
hutch and sent her about her business, and good-fortune re-entered the dwelling. She 
enchanted a young chief and kept him in loving thrall in her hill palace for years till he 
was rescued by a witch’s daughter of powerful spells. Her palace is a rock surrounded 
by a group of smaller ones, in a lonesome place south of Mallow, the intervening enclo- 
sure carpeted by the finest and greenest turf. The most fearless farmer or peasant would 
not venture across this circle once the night falls, 





4 WORD ON CELTIC MYTHOLOGY. 


Much obscurity dwells on the sub- 
ject of Celtic mythology. We have 
nothing thereon similar to the poetic 
or prose-Edda of the Icelanders. The 
reverend scholars of old days had no 
wish more at heart than the extinc- 
tion of every memory connected with 
the idolatry they were endeavouring 
to banish from the mindsand hearts of 
the neophites, and when nothing re- 
mained of it but faint traces in 
popular festivals and superstitious 
customs, it was too late to collect ac- 
curate information concerning the 
names and separate functions of the 
Celtic deities. The information given 
by the Roman writers on the subject 
is of little value. They assimilated 
the office of every foreign divinity to 
that of one of the personages of 
their own pantheon, with very small 
discrimination, as may be seen in their 
conversion of the fierce though sa- 
gacious Odin into the cunning com- 
mercial traveller Mercury. Planetary 
and elementary worship prevailed 
along with that of the guardian 
deities of the great natural features 
of our habitable earth, the mountains, 
the waters, the groves. The Danaan 
chiefs, distinguished for wisdom and 
benevolence were held in estimation 
as Sighes. Dagdz was one of them, 
Mananan another of the learned race, 
protected seamen and particularly 
watched over the weal of the Isle of 
Man. Dagde’s wife Morrigu was 
the Celtic Bellona. Anidol, whether 
a shapeless stone or not, surrounded 
with twelve other representatives of 
celestial powers, enjoyed honour on 
the plain of Moy Sleachd (field of 
adoration) in Cavan till St. Patrick 
laid eye on the group. At that 
moment Crom Crua (bloody worm), 
and his satellites sunk through the 

“soil, and their day of pride was over. 

Whoever wishes to examine this 
unsatisfactory — farther may 
consult Colonel Vallancey’s “Collecta- 
nea,” where will be found a variety of 
names of Celtic divinities. We can- 
not ensure the earnest student much 
gratification or information from the, 

rusal, 

Whatever latitude the old pagans 
might allow themselves in the adop- 
tion of minor deities, Venus under 
one name or other was sure of her 
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altars and victims among all profes- 
sors. Her Gaelic name is Aoiné, 
which also represents delight, joy, 
pleasure, swiftness, music, truth, a 
drinking cup, a fast, the moon, the 
sea, and among Gaels and Britons 
Friday received its name from 
her, and still retains it. In the Isle 
of Skye, as Colonel Leslie informs 
his readers, is Z'empul na Anait, and 
in the north end of the small isle of 
Calligray are the remains of another 
Teampuill na-h-Annait; near_ it 
stands the Jobar na-h-Annait, “ Well 
of Annait.” 


“ Strabo,” we quote Colonel Forbes Les-- 
lie, ‘witnessed the worship of Anaitis in 
Persia. He mentions another temple to 
this divinity, but calls her the goddess 
Ana. He describes a temple reared by 
the Persians on the plain where they had 
defeated the Sace.” (His Majesty Napo- 
leon III. is not ignorant of Cesar’s cele- 
brated watchword, Venus victrix) “ Pliny 
mentions a statue of gold set up in the 
temple of the goddess Anaitis. The temple 
of Naneain Persia and the priests of her 
temple are mentioned in the Maccabees. 
Nania, the Moon Goddess, is one of the 
most ancient objects of worship in the 
Indian peninsula.” 


The goddess Tanat, Tanith, or Tanas, 
occurs frequently on Punic monu- 
ments. The ordinary commencement 
of their inscriptions was, “To the 
Goddess—to Tanath the countenance 
of Baal.” Those students to whom 
the plain-speaking Herodotus is no 
stranger, who have waded through 
the quaking bog planned out with 
such labour and research by our hap- 
less scholar, Henry O’Brien, or have 
lightly sprung from one tussock laid 
thereon to another, need no informa- 
tion on the sort of rites celebrated to 
Aovné under her various names, and 
we seek not the office of instructor to 
the uninitiated. 

Dr. Wilson, in his “ Prehistoric 
Annals” says, that the word //are- 
Stane is a corruption of Hoar Stone. 
Colonel Forbes Leslie considers Haze 
amistake for Hir, long. In the Irish 
Irr means end, conclusion. H is not 
found in the Irish alphabet. The 


word applies to those peulvans, men- 
hirs, or dallans, so often already 
mentioned in the article. 

And the idea of theold menhirs now 
recalled, brings before the eyes of our 
mind the stony forest with which the 
Morbihan coast was once planted, and 
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of which so many desolate looking 
stems still remain erect. But not 
only are they present to our mental 
sight, but on the height, and standing 
among them, appears the ruthless 
Ceesar, surrounded by his officers, and 
gazing on. the mortal combat on the 
waters below, where the noble Bre- 
tons fought the length of a day against 
the force of this robber and murderer 
on a large scale. It may be here 
objected that Caesar was magnani- 
mous, never revenged personal inju- 
ries, and should not be called hard 
names. Wealso admire many points 
of his personal character, but did he 
not extirpate these brave Veneti or 
Bretons of Morbihan, root and branch, 
in order that they might not thwart his 
designs on Britain, and did he or his 
modern imitator, the first Napoleon, 
ever leave an object unattained be- 
cause seas of blood must be shed in 
its accomplishment. As long as two 
European sovereigns can make war 
on any people who happen to dis- 
please them, and this without leave 
asked of their councils or parliaments, 
so long shall we rejoice in our insular 
situation and the happy structure of 
our constitution. 

In writing this article we have pre- 
ferred speaking of a few of the sub- 
jects in detail rather than bestowing 
a few sentences on every one of the 
many topics handled in the two 
octavo volumes. Many of the pieces 
of information left untouched have 
been discussed in the DuBLIN UN1- 
VERSITY MAGAZINE since 1861, and 
our readers might not approve repeti- 
tions at such short intervals. By 
referring to the beginning of the 
article the reader will become aware 
of the general contents, and if he have 
a true call to the study he will not 
rest till he has read and digested the 
complete work. 

Few literary men complete a work 
without the presence of one prevail- 
ing idea to their spirit from beginning 
to end. Colonel Leslie, thoroughly 
convinced that the south and west of 
Europe, including the isles, were 
peopled at a time long antecedent to 
the dawn of authentic history b 
tribes moving gradually westwar 
from central Asia, and that from the 
same high grounds Hindoostan and 
Ceylon were also first peopled, finds 

els in the stone monuments, the 
mythologies and the modern popular 
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superstitions of the widely-removed 

oples,—the western Celts and tlw 
inhabitants of the Deccan. And not 
only between the monuments anil 
various institutions of these widely 
separated races does he find similari- 
ties and coincidences, but points out 
traces of thesame resemblances among 
all the nations, through whose lands 
lay the route of the western explorers. 
These we may suppose to have made 
permanent halts in favoured localities, 
and to have thence dispatched young 
colonies according as the resting 
places became crowded. Our author 
also adduces from the history of the 
Old Testament frequent instances 
concerning the setting up of altars 
and other monoliths, and the idola- 
trous customs of the backsliding 
Hebrews to which he brings striking 
parallels from Celtic monumental re- 
mains, and the still enduring super- 
stitious customs—faded images of the 
worship of the starry host, and the 
= of nature practised by the 

eathen Celts. He soberly sets his 
convictions before his readers, fur- 
nishes satisfactory proofs of what he 
advances, and never allows any ety- 
mological hobby to carry him to this 
side or that of the safe path of obser- 
vation and sound deduction. His 
long sojourn in the East, the evident 
attention he devoted to everything 
worth remark among the people of 
Ceylon and Hindoostan, and the my- 
thology and customs of the interven- 
ing nations, his intimate acquaintance 
with the history, and archeology, 
and (apparently) the language of the 
Britons and Gaels, have combined to 
render his “ Early Races of Scotland” 
a standard work in Celtic archzology. 
Notwithstanding the title, the plan 
of the work, as probably the reader 
has already remarked, embraces the 
kindred races that once dwelt in 
Armorica, Britain, and Erinn, and 
they and the extraordinary relics of 
their might and ingenuity receive the 
same attention at his hands as those 
of his native Caledonia. 

The engravings, of which there are 
sixty, containing a large number of 
separate figures, are all after the 
author’s designs, and give evidence of 
a masterly hand, particularly in the 
landscapes, in which, though no 
strong effect of shade or colour is 
sought, everything is most gracefully 
sketched, and just as much depth 













iven to the shading as perfectly pro- 

uces the character of the local 
features of the scene. Among other 
fine pieces we may instance the two 
views of New Grange. The tinted 
hue of the paper, touched where 
necessary with high lights, adds to 
the airy effect, and frees the engraver 
from the labour of working in a 
breadth of light shading. 

It would be unjust to close the 
article without acknowledging our 
obligations to the publishers for the 
uniform care and neatness with which 
theplates are executed. Theseinclude 
views of tumuli, circles and avenues 


In these days it did seem that 
Kate’s words concerning herself were 
coming true. She was becoming iso- 
lated, as she had prophesied of her- 
self long before. The ties that bound 
her to the world seemed to be snap- 
ping off one by one ; there were very 
few left now. Well, perhaps, it is 
better that they should break before 
life breaks too. The thread of life by 
itself is a slight one broken off with- 
out difficulty or pain ; it is the strong 
cords of love and interest that make 
the fracture so complicated, so agon- 
izing in the execution. Maggie, the 
sister with whom she had waked and 
slept, had squabbled and made u 

again, and been one in interest wit 

for so many years, going to be mar- 
ried, and enter into another sphere 
altogether ; Blount away — 
eleven months out of the twelve, an 

thinking more of his new red coat 
than of her ; James dead, and Dare 
lost to her for ever. What more had 
she to live for? Whom would.her 
dying grieve much? Whom did her 
life profit much ?—she sometimes 
asked herself. With nobody was she 
first or even second ; yes, still she was 
first, and always would be, with poor 
wicked Dare. Though she prayed to 
God nightly, often with burning tears, 
that she might never see his face 
again in this world, she could not 
help being glad of that. How things 
were changed since four short years 
ago she had been the gayest of high- 
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of menhirs, dolmens, all the curious 
figures on the standing stones in the 
ancient Pictish land, views of stone 
circles in the Deccan similar to the 
Celtic remains, &c. Archeology, 
Celtic and Scandinavian is under vast 
obligations to the house of Edmons- 
ton and Douglas for the expense at 
which they have brought out such 
works as Campbell’s “Tales of the 
West Highlands,” Dasent’s “ Scandi- 
navian tales,” the “ Icelandic Sagas,” 
and the present valuable and excellent 
work on “ The Early Celtic Races and 
their Monuments.” 





spirited young girls, the pet and 
darling of a snug home, whom the 
breath of care and trouble was not 
allowed to come near. Now she was 
@ woman, and a very lonely woman, 
who had gone through a furnace of 
affliction, and did not seem to have 
much to hope or to fear in the world 
any longer now. Before her she saw 
spreading the path of her future life. 

own a barren slope it led; no 
flowers grew by the wayside, no green 
= upsprang thereon, and at the 

ttom of that drear slope sat “the 
shadow feared of man.” To reach 
him, to be taken into the folds of his 
mantle of night, was all she had to 
look forward to now. After her re- 
turn home, Maggie Chester’s time 
was very fully occupied buying wed- 
ding clothes, receiving wedding pre- 
sents, attending to the exigencies of 
a sufficiently importunate lover, and 
lastly, making preparations for a ball 
to be given on the eve of her wedding 
at a friend’s house, lent to them for 
that purpose on account of the small- 
ness of their own. Consequently all 
thought about her sister’s future was 
crowded out of her head. If any idea 
concerning her ever crossed her busy, 
happy brain, she dismissed it lightly, 
saying to herself—“‘Oh, of course 
she'll get over her scruples ; of course 
she’ll come and live with us; what 
else is there for her to do ?” 

One afternoon, about a week be- 
fore the day fixed for the marriage, 
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Maggie and Kate were both together 
in the store-room, on their knees, 
surrounded by a sea of cotton wool, 
hay, and silver paper, packing up a 
quantity of glass and china which ap- 
pertained to Mrs. George Chester 
elect. Far some time they were too 
busy to say much ; but as the white 
sea of cotton wool diminished, and 
they began to foresee an end to their 
labours, ne lifted up her head, 
—- off the straggling hair from 

er flushed face, and said, “ By the 
by, Kate, let me ask you before I 
forget it again—I was thinking of it 
only this morning—what are you 
going to do with yourself whilst we 
are off on our wedding tour? Of 
course when we come back and set 
up house-keeping you'll join us di- 
rectly ; but what do you intend doing 
till then ?” 

No answer. Kate buries her head 
in a deep box ; only some red-brown 
plaits are seen nee 

“ Kate, do you hear? Why don’t 
you answer? I want to know what 
you'll do with yourself while George 
and I are off honeymooning? Will 
you stay here, all by yourself, or will 


you go to the Chesters? They want 
very much to have you.” 
“Well, I don’t think I shall do 


either.” 

“Not do either! Then, what will 
youdo? Perhaps you intend to come 
and chaperone us.’ 

“No, I don’t; but I shall leave 
Queenstown the day after the wed- 
ding.” 4 
“Where are you going to?” 

“To Manchester.” 

“ Where ?” 

“To Manchester.” 

* And who on earth do you know 
there? It must be some new ac- 

uaintance that you have made while 
have been away.” 

**T don’t know anybody there yet.” 

“ Ka ou are very enigmatic 
to-day. hatdoyou mean? I wish 
you would be a little more explicit.” 

* Well, the truth is, I am in no 
hurry to tell you ; because I am going 
to do a thing that I know you'll look 
upon as utterly absurd, and Quixotic, 
and young-ladyish.” 

“Well, out with it. I must know, 
of course, whether you tell me or not. 
How slow you are !” 


“T have decided to turn Sister of good nat 


Mercy.” 
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“ Nonsense !” 

“T was afraid you would take it in 
that way.” 

“Turn Sister of Mercy, nun /” 

“ Not nun, certainly. I’m not goin 
to turn Roman Catholic ; don’t thin 
that. I don’t feel inclined to change 
my faith for the sake of wearing a 
rosary. It is a Protestant Sister of 
Mercy I’m going to be.” 

“Ts that the plan you darkly hinted 
at some time ago? No wonder you 
did not dare to explain it fully. I 
would have worked heaven and earth 
to stop it.” 

“Yes ; that’s the plan.” 

“ And why, in the name of goodness, 
if you must do such an insane thin 
did you pitch upon Manchester, of 
places in the world—such a horrible 
— hole, and such an immense way 
oO 9? 

“Well, Pll tell you how it came 
about. got upon this subject one 
day with Miss Nugent, and she told 
me about this establishment, and that 
she had a sister who belonged to it, 
and that it is about the best con- 
ducted and managed altogether in 
England, and does an infinity of good; 
and she also told me that through 
her sister she could get any informa- 
tion about it for me, and indeed get 
me to be made a member, if I chose, 
without any difficulty ; so I thought 
such a good opportunity was not to 
be lost, do you see ?” 

_ “I see in the sense of understand- 
ing ; but in the sense of approving I 
do not see, by any means.’ 

“I’m sorry for that ; but it cannot 
be helped.” 

4 ae I ask how long this has been 
settled ?” 

“Not much more than a week, 
finally. I have had an idea of this 
kind of thing for months past—ever 
since I saw prophetically that you 
and George would make a match of 
it; but up to the time of James’s 
death I always pictured to myself 
going to one of these places in London, 
or somewhere near here ; but now 
that he has gone away and left me, 
it does not matter how far I the 
farther the better. Indeed, I would 
much sooner be at a great distance 
from you and everybody I know ; for 
you would only be tempting me awa: 
from my work out of kindness an 

ure.”’ 
“ And you coolly adopted this plan, 
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and made all these arrangements 
without asking anyone's advice, with- 
out consulting any human being under 
the sun—a young, inexperienced thing 
like you.” 

“ Inexperienced, do you call me? I 
think I have gone through as much in 
the last three years as many people do 
in eighty ; but the reason w told 
nobody about this was that I knew 
they would only ‘pooh, pooh’ it; 
think it a silly whim, born of anidea 
that ‘Sister of Mercy’ sounds nice 
and interesting and romantic ; and I 
knew, too, that I was old enough to 
judge for myself, and knew my own 
soul much better than anyone else 
could possibly do. I don’t think it 
was any conceit or pig-headedness 
that made me do it. Oh! Maggie, 
you'll get reconciled to the notion in 
time, I assure you.” 

“T’m sure I shall not, if you'll ex- 
cuse me for saying so. I think that 
with your face and figure, and gifts 

enerally, it is the act of an idiot. Oh, 
itty, Kitty! do think better of it. 
Give it up.” 

Kate shook her head. “No Mag- 
gie ; I cannot indeed. I have been 
so unsettled and tossed about in mind 
for ever so long, that I look forward 
to this sort of life, in which one learns 
to forget self, and act as if self was 
not, as a kind of haven of rest.” 

“You are too young to talk in that 
strain. All very well for a battered 
old woman of sixty to talk of longing 
forahaven. Why, Kate, if you come 
and live quietly with George and me, 
you can be as independent as possible, 
and as much your own mistress as you 
chose ; you will be able to do every 
bit as much good, without makin 
such an utter sacrifice of yourself an 
all your prospects.” 

“No, I could not; one can do six 
times as much working in concert as 
alone. If I lived with you, I should 
have a thousand pleasant little dis- 
tractions ; besides, how often you 
have told me that I am too young to 
visit all these low parts of Queens- 
town, and that I was very much 
talked about, and blamed for doing 
it ; now, with the protection of the 
name and dress I shall have, I may, 
go anywhere, unmolested ; that is an 
undisputed fact.” 

“T should have thought you would 
have had enough of that sort of thing, 
the last month or two.” 
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“No, I have not, Maggie. I have 
tried pleasing myself, and hoping for 
things in this world, for one-and- 
twenty years, and every hope I had 
in the world is shipwrecked ; you 
know that ; I don’t often talk about 
it, but that does not make me feel it 
ess. Now it is my only wish to do 
some little good before I die, to grow a 
little like poor dearest Jemmy. Oh, 
Maggie, I do miss him so—and then, 
— God will let me die like he 

i ” 


“Die, die, die! don’t be always 
bothering about dying ; itis not lively 
talk for a person who is on the verge 
of matrimony.” 

“Tm rather a kill-joy, I think. I 
used not to be ; used [?” 

“ No indeed, you were not, and you 
shall not be for come either ; old Piggy 
and Blount are coming here to-mor- 
row, you know; well, as soon as ever 
they arrive, I shall set them both 
upon you; you shall have no peace 
till you promise to abandon this plan 
altogether. There!” 

“Old Piggy as much as ever you 
like ; but please do not set Blount 
upon me. I could not bear him to be 
deriding me, and thinking me a fool.” 

“T want him to think you a fool ; 
I want him to make you think your- 
self one.” 

“Ah, even he could not do that ; 
I am so persuaded far down in the 
béttom of my heart, that I am in the 
right ; but I don’t intend to tell him 
anything about it while I am here, 
not until I am at Manchester, and 
fairly settled to my new work, and 
it’s all done and irrevocable; then, 
and not sooner, I shall write and 
break the news to him.” 

“He will be in an awful rage, I 
expect.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“T should not be surprised if he 
were to get two doctors to prove you 
of unsound mind (it is very easily 
done now-a-days), and clap you into 
a madhouse.” 

“ Hardly, I think ; but Maggie, you 
will not say anything to him about 
it, will you? I know exactly in what 
light it would appear to a young 
fellow just entering life, with every- 
thing before him, a young fellow who 
oa have no more conception of how 
tired of everything I feel, howstranded 
and finished off altogether, as con- 
cerns this world, than I have of the 
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sensations of that cow out there. 
You'll oblige me very much if you'll 
grant me this little thing ; promise 
me this, Maggie ; promise me.” 

“Oh, [ll promise anything you 
like, though I don’t see the object of 
it ; promises are like pie-crusts, you 
know, made to be broken.” 

“No, it must not be that kind of 
promise. Ah Maggie, don’t bully me 
this last week.” 

“ Kate, I always hated those hum- 
bugging sisterhoods ; they have been 
a curse to numberless families, I am 
certain ; a lot of women huddled to- 
gether, cut off from their lives, and 
their friends, and all their prospects 
in life. Why cannot women stick to 
their right functions of marrying and 
being happy ?” 

. nappy if they can, by all 
means ; people's ideas about happi- 
ness differ, youknow. We had better 
not get upon a definition of happiness; 
and marry also, by all means, if they 
can have your luck, and get the man 
they are in love with, otherwise mar- 
riage would be a punishment hardly 
inferior to being tied to a dead 
body.” 
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“Well, I remember once reading in 
some book, that a bad husband was 
better than no husband at all; and, 
though I was ashamed to give out 
that sentiment myself, yet I always 
agreed with it cordially. Hush! yes it 
is him—-there’s George outside, 1 hear 
his voice.” 

Out of her head went all thoughts 
of Sisters of Mercy, and their abomi- 
nable practices ; away went all re- 
collections of Kate’s existence. Up 
she sprang, and ran out into the 
passage to meet her lover. The door 
was left ajar, and Kate could hear 
the sound of murmured words and 
kisses. 

Her hands lay idle on _ her 
lap, and her eyes turned to a patch 
of blue sky seen through the window. 
“How happy they are,” she said to 
herself. “Ah, so was I once, but 
that is over and gone. Oh, that day 
among the flowers with you, my poor, 
wicked old fellow! Well, 

“T have lived and loved, but that was 

to-day ; 
Make ready my grave clothes to- 
morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


KaTeE was rather superstitious ; 
excitable women, warm-blooded, im- 
aginative, mostly are. Let it not be 
supposed that this remark is ,a pre- 
lude to some dismal tale of how Kate 
saw the ghost of her dead father, or 
her mother, or an uncle, or an aunt, 
or of any individual whom she had 
never beheld before. No such thing. 
Kate Chester was never visited by 
any apparition during the whole 
course of her short life, and in this I 
consider her rather exceptionally for- 
tunate. But that night she had a 
dream. This in itself was rather an 
event to her; very seldom did she 
dream ; mostly she lay lapped in the 
deep untroubled slumbers of youth 
and health. But this night she 
dreamt that she was standing before 
the altar of the old village church 
where her father lay buried, with 
Dare, being married to him. Oddl 

enough, the altar was draped wit 

black. The parson was reading out 
of a big book to them, and this par- 
son was James Stanley ; at least he 
had his face, but the voice was the 
droning voice of the new curate of 


Queenstown. And she herself was 
robed in bridal white, and had a 
chaplet of flowers about her brow ; 
but somehow the flowers did not 
seem like roses and myrtles—they 
were more like rosemary. And it 
was not the marriage service the 
~~ was reading ; distinctly she 
eard these words, “ Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” Then 
the ceremony appeared to be ended, 
and she and Dare stood there with 
their hands clasped in each other ; 
and she, with a throb of intensest 
ecstasy, looked up in his face and 
said, “There, Dare, it has all come 
right as I said.’ The dream was 
so vivid that at first she doubted 
whether that were vision and this 
reality, or that reality and this 
vision ; then full recollection came 
back, and boding fears crowded 
thick about her. “Dreams go b 
opposites,” she said to herself, “If 
you dream of a marriage, it fortells a 
death that never fails. I remember 
Maggie dreamed of a marriage just a 
week before mamma died. Oh, non- 
sense. How weakI am! Of course 
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it is that I have been thinking so 
much of Maggie’s wedding, that it 
has put such ideas into my head.” 
But still that dream made her 
thoughtful all through the day. In 
theafternoon Blount Chester arrived ; 
in the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Piggott. 
The whole former Pen Dyllas party 
were assembled now. Blount, I have 
said, arrived in the afternoon. Lei- 
surely he strolled into the drawing- 
room, and nodded to his sisters. To 
show emotion of any kind or degree 
was not permissible to a Greek phi- 
losopher or a Red Indian—is not 
permissible to an Englishman. He 
stooped his comely young head, and 
submitted patiently, while they flung 
lad-arms about his neck, a ve 
im Sere hug. eer he calmly 
repaired the damage theirimpetuosit, 
hia dene to his toilette. ” . 

“There, girls ; that’ll do. Baking 
hot it is, and you are not making me 
cooler.” 

“T suppose you walked up from 
the station?” 

“Yes, of course I did. Did you 
expect me to drive upin afly? Has 
not old Fleecy come yet ?” 

So he designated his reverend 
uncle. 

“No; we don’t expect them till the 
evening.” 

“Of course he'll come by cattle 
train, in a pen with a lot of other 
ba-a lambs.” 

Maggie laid a beseeching hand on 
his shoulder. 

“ Blount, I entreat you, don’t poke 
fun at him after he comes when I am 
in the room ; it will infallibly set me 
off laughing, and then there'll be no 
stopping me.” . F 

“T have no intention of poking fun 
at the wretched old beggar. I won- 
der does his addied old pate ache as 
much as it used to do.” 

“Tt’s to be hoped not, for Aunt 
Harriet’s sake. If I had been her 
I should have been tempted to make 
it ache still worse, or stop aching alto- 
gether, many years ago.” 

“Good hearing for George, Maggie ; 
that’s the way you'll be serving him 
some day.” ; 

“ By-the-bye, Blount, do you think, 
he'll kiss George? You know he’ll 
be his nephew now.” 

“Hardly, if he is wise. George’s 
bristles would draw blood.” 

Maggie looked rather foolish ; she 
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began to look upon those bristles as 
her own particular property, and to 
resent insults to them as such. 

Life is full of disappointments. 
Very seldom the good things on which 
we count, to which we look forward, 
come to pass; generally they elude 
our grasp. But that evening, by the 
train, and at the time expected of 
him, Daddy Piggott made his appear- 
ance, and also that attendant spirit, 
Mammy Piggott—only, somehow, one 
never thought of her existence, she 
was so swallowed up and merged in 
her lord’s brightness. Down ran a 
brace of dutiful nieces to greet him 
as his big meek black body emerged 
slowly on the white stone steps. 

“Well, Maggie, my love; well, 
ate, my love, I hope you are pretty 
well.” 

How is it possible, with what 
single letters, or combination of 
letters, to write down a kiss !—for 
at this period each of the girls per- 
formed a chirping little salute on the 
fair large surface of their uncle’s 
extended cheek, flabby as of yore. 

“Yes, thank you, dear loves ; I’m 
pretty well, only that this dreadful 
railway always shakes me so terribly. 
But I really am better than I thought 
I should be—aint I, my love ?” 

“Will not you come in and sit 
down, Mr. Piggott ? and Aunt Harriet 
or one of us can settle with the 
cabman.’ 

“Well, indeed, my dear loves, I 
think that perhaps I had better. By- 
the-bye, dear Ma, will you be so very 
kind as to see that they take my me- 
dicine chest up into my room. 
think I had better take my draught 
as usual before dinner—had not I, 
dear love ?” 

“Yes, love.” 

“T don’t want to give you any 
trouble, dear Ma, but I think perhaps 
it would be wiser not to let the ser- 
vants carry it upstairs, as they might 
let it fall and break it; and you 
know,dear love, that would never do.” 

- Very well, love ; I'll take it up 
myself.’ 

“ And now, my dear girls, I think 
I’m quite ready. Kate, my little 
maid, I’m afraid I must trouble you 
to give me an arm, for, after all, I’m 
afraid I’m a little giddy—a little 
slower, please, dear love.” 

“Would you like to go to bed, Mr, 
Piggott ?” 
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“No, thank you, my love. I shall 
be all right pas hope. I think, 
dear Ma, that I had better, perhaps, 


go straight to my room and take a 
little nap before dinner, and then I 
trust I shall be pretty well all even- 


ing.” 

by these fragments of conversation 
it may be seen that Mr. Piggott was 
unchanged ; exactly the same as when 
at Pen Dyllas he had ba-aed and 
bleated to ears that did not hear hi 
they were so full of the echo o 
another’s deep tones. Next night, as 
the two Chesters were going to bed, 
Maggie stopped suddenly, with brush 
suspended in mid air. 

“Kate,” she said, “I heard you 
stammering and inept os this even- 
ing, when old Piggy asked you some- 
thing about the ; you don’t mean 
to say that you are intending not to 
go to it ?” 

“Well, I was rather thinking of 
staying away,” Kate owns from under 
a torrent of warm curls. 

“What absurdity! of course you 
must go. I shall take it as an insult 
to myself if you don’t. Who ever 
heard of the bride’s sister not being 
present on such an occasion ?” 
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“ But, Maggie, I have no dress.” 

“What does that matter? Leave 
all that to me, and [ll turn you out 
better got-up than ever you were in 
your life before.” 

“But I could not go in black to 
this ball, and I should not like to go 
in colours.” , 

“ Kate, that is over-strained, false 
sentiment.” 

“No, it is not. I don’t want to put 
off the outward signs of mourning 
for poor James, even though I know 
that I shall carry the outward mourn- 
ing with me to my grave.” : 

‘Kate, I am going to say a dis- 
agreeable thing, but I must. The way 
you are going on people will be sure 
to say that you were in love with 
James Stanley ; that you are making 
a great fool of yourself about him, 
and perhaps—it is not at all impro- 
bable—it may come round to Col. 
Stamer’s ears—you would not like 
that, would you ?”’ 

The torrent of hair droops lower 
and lower—not an inch of face to be 
seen. 

“ Maggie, don’t be cruel,” says a 
stifled voice, but she winces and 
succumbs. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ir is the night of the ball—a ball 
that so many a little heart has been 
beating expectantly for through the 
last lagging fortnight ; that many a 
little seventeen-year-old has been 
counting the days to. 


“There was a sound of revelry by night.” 


The noise of carriages rolling along 
the streets of Queenstown is continu- 
ous—almost ceaseless; a long row 
standing before the door of a large 
house, whose hospitable portals stand 
- in the summer night, welcoming 
all comers. Every minute some 
vehicle, having discharged its load of 
tulle and tarletane, is being driven 
away, and its occupants swell the 
crowd within. And within there 
was a pleasant sight to be seen, what- 
ever any one, with jaundiced eyes and 
a misanthropic turn of mind might 
say to the contrary. A big room, 
festooned and decorated—wreaths of 
laurel and ivy, with roses and asters 
laughing out between, lit up with 


branching chandeliers, almost into the 
brightness of day. Nothing but 
flowers and music, pretty faces and 
low voices—the bright side of the 
picture of life. Nothing to remind 
one that there is a dark side. Cha- 
eS and matrons reposing on the 

mches, scarlet-cloth-covered in all 
the dignity of feathers and brocades ; 
each one apparently absorbed in 
hearing and retailing gossip, but in 
reality keeping a keen eye on her 
own particular lamb among the gauzy 
flock, watching unconsciously to see 
if there seemed any chance of busi- 
ness being brisk this evening; or 
whether, on the other hand, the said 
lamb were laying up for herself any 
matter for rebuke when they should 
have returned home, and have laid 
aside the brocade and the remnants 
of gauzy rags. A knot of men—offi- 
cers, principally importations from 
Windsorand Hampton Court, lounged 
about the doors, knowing nobody as 
yet ; amusing themselves criticising 
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the girls as they passed, and perfectly 
conscious of being in return the object 
of a good deal of interested notice. 
“The harp, violin, bassoon,” were 
clashing out loud and clear, and no- 
body could hear their own voices 
hardly. If people wanted to make 
love they must not whisper it, ac- 
cording to approved ideas, but roar 
it. Round and round went the mad 
whirl of men and girls—faster and 
madder it grew, every minute as the 
music surged and swelled out, and 
then sank, and died away in luxurious 
cadences. Men clasping vigorously 
slender waists ; little maidens leaning 
confiding heads almost down on their 
lovers’ shoulders—soft cheeks swept 
by manly whiskers, as they floated 
and swam round in utter enjoyment. 
Maggie stood at the door as hostess, 
receiving everybody ; longing for the 
end of the calaie that she, too, 
might go and join the dance, with 
feet that seemed barely able to help 
keeping time to the music. Every 
now and then she looked piteously at 
George, who stood dutifully near her, 
as the entrance of some new pay 
again deferred the period of her 
felicity. And where was Kate mean- 
while ? Not being hostess, nor having 
any duties on her white shoulders, 
she might be dancing all the breath 
out of her body if she chose. But 
such is the contrariety of human 
nature. What people can do, with- 
out any one attempting to prevent 
them, they often do not care to do. 
Kate was not dancing at all ; she was 
sitting alone at an open window, lean- 
ing one white elbow on the sill, and the 
roses and jessamines were straggling 
in to greet her; telling her, with 
their cool, sweet odours, how pleasant 
and still the July night was outside. 
At her entrance into this house to- 
night she had been assailed by a 
variety of exclamations and ejacula- 
tions from all her female acquaint- 


ances. 

“You here, Kate! Well, wonders 
will never cease. Why, I thought 
you had turned so religious that you 
thought dancing one of the seven 
inal sins. Never mind what they 
say, Kate, I’m very glad to see you 
back among us. You area very wise 
girl, I think.” 

Kate did not think it worth while 
to explain—they would all know 
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soon enough. As she moved up the 
room on Blount’s arm, not being 
deaf, she could not be unconscious of 
the murmurs that buzzed around her. 

“What a lovely girl? Who on 
earth is she? hat a figure? I 
say, just look at Kate Chester! How 
brilliant she looks! She is six times 
prettier than ever !” 

Hitherto Blount Chester had not 
admired Kate much more than it is 
the wont of brothers to-admire their 
sisters ; now, however, he «id feel 
oar of being seen with her, of 

aving her in his charge. 

“T say, Kitty, I flatter myself we 
are creating quite a sensation,” he 
said, looking down on her, and his 
jolly, good-looking young face dilated 
into a gratified grin. 

Kate laughed too. She did not 
pretend not to have heard these com- 
mendations of her. 

“T think we are,” she answered, 
and though she was going to turn 
Sister of Mercy to-morrow—to wear 
an unbecoming poke bonnet, and a 
black serge dress for evermore, yet 
her heart beat and swelled a little 
under the influence of that pleasant 
incense. 

Blount was besieged with requests 
for introductions, but Kate was ob- 
stinate—would not dance, did not 
dance ; only intended to look on. 
Blount lost his temper at last, told 
her she wasa fool for her pains ; that 
anyhow he would not be bothered 
with her any longer; shook off her 
hand from his sleeve, and left her 
sitting by herself to amuse herself as 
best she might. There were man 
women at the ball that night with 
far more regular features than Kate’s, 
with noses that had a tendency to 
the forbidden. upward curve, that 
went down, as noses should—not up, 
like hers did ; with cheeks twice as 
rosy, figures twice as tall and impos- 
ing, but for all that, singular to 
relate, there was hardly a dissentient 
voice among the men, when some one 
suggested that the little thing in 
green, with the lot of bright hair, was 
the belle of the night. The women 
indeed tried to set upa rival beauty, 
but they had her all to themselves. 
Many an eye-glass, and many an eye 
without a glass was continually turn- 
ing to the corner where Kate sat, an 
obstinate little wallflower. If this 
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refusal to dance had been a design of 
the most deep-laid coquetry it could 
not have tantalized her admirers 
more. 

At last Maggie’s duties were ended, 
and she had leisure to think of some- 
— beside bowing and saying, 

“How do you do? So glad to see 
you.” 

After looking round for her sister, 
and discovering the posture of affairs, 
she turned to George and said, in 
rather a vexed tone : 

“ Just look at Kate! What a goose 
she looks huddled up in that corner 
over there, as if she were performing 
some penance. Just go over to her 
and tell her from me that it’s all 
nonsense, she must dance; she is 
making herself so remarkable sitting 
there, with everybody staring at her: 
people will be sure to put it down to 
conceit. Go, there’s a good fellow.” 

“T don’t expect she'll mind me 
much.” 

“Oh yes, she must, and—stay, take 
somebody with you to introduce to 
her, that she may have no excuse.” 

“Who shall I take ?” 

“Let me see—I’m sure there’s 
plenty of choice. Oh, one of those 
men that are standing over there— 
those officers ; they don’t know a soul. 
I’m sure it would be a charity to get 
them partners.” 

“T know who [ll get—Tankerville. 
I did not see him before ; he’s in the 
3rd Buffs; such a rattling, good 
fellow, and a clipping dancer.” 

Off he went, and tackled the uncon- 
scious Tankerville. 

“T say, old fellow, do you want a 
partner? I can get you one if you do.” 

“Oh, I don’t know ; I don’t seem 
to care much about it,” responded 
Captain Tankerville languidly. 

erhaps it occurred to him that 
the 3rd did not dance. 

“ Nonsense ; don’t be lazy.” 

‘“* Well, to oblige you, then; - 
T'll have a look at her first. Mind, 
won’t have anything to say to her if 
she is ugly, or if she squints.” 

“She is the prettiest girl in the 
room, and it is very doubtful if she'll 
have anything to say to you.” 

Kate was getting rather tired of 
talking to nobody, so perhaps she 
was glad when she perceived George 
skirting the dancers to come to her, 
with a large young man with a blonde 
moustache and no whiskers, follow- 
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ing in his wake. George stooped 
down to whisper to her— 

“ Kate, Maggie has sent me to you, 
to tell you that you must dance ; 
that you are making yourself so re- 
markable, sitting here with everybody 
staring at you; and I have brought 
a friend of mine who is dying to be 
introduced to you.” 

“ But, George, I have refused so 
many, I could not possibly dance 
now.” 

She lifted up her little piquant 
face, and her great pensive eyes to 
his, and Captain Tankerville peeped 
at her over George’s shoulder, and an 
evil intention he had been nourishing 
of bestowing a quadrille upon her, 
vanished like morning dew. 

“ Fiddle-de-dee,” said George. 
“You must say you made a mistake. 
Here, Tankerville. Kate, will you 
allow me to introduce Captain Tank- 
erville to you? -My cousin, Miss 
Chester.” 

Ten minutes after, Kate, the non- 
dancing recluse, was flying round in 
the arms of a large young man whom 
she had never beheld before. He 
was a clipping dancer, as George had 
said, and, for the matter of that, so 
was Kate. Light asa feather, and as 
springy as—a fit comparison fails me. 
Those round, soft white women often 
are. Ten minutes of spinning round, 
swiftly and smoothly, with complete 
agreement in their supple movements; 
then they stop to take breath. 
Kate pants a little and fans herself. 
Captain Tankerville pulls out his 
pone handkerchief, wipes his fore- 

ead, and says, “Thank you ; that is 
a treat.” It is exciting, certainly, 
Kate says to herself. She does not 
repent of her determination, but she 
feels the seduction of the hour. 
Formerly she had been passionately 
fond of dancing; was always of a 
nature singularly susceptible to out- 
ward influences; to anything that 
spoke to the senses. Her love for 
dancing seemed to have come back ; 
her blood went through her veins 
with a quicker rush; everything 
around had a temporary spell for her. 
The hot atmosphere, scent laden, the 
blaze of the hundred waxlights, the 
happy animated faces, the voluptuous 
music pealing still in its harmonious 
madness, the handsome man standing 
beside her, looking down with undis- 
guised admiration on her downcast 
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face. I think the members of Kate’s 
new sisterhood would have been sur- 
—— to see their proselyte to-night. 

think they would havestared, if their 
meek eyes could have lit on this girl, 
with the waves and seas of tulle, pale 
sea green and virgin white, floating 
crisply round her, with that one big 
heavy garden lily, shining star-like 
among the twisted wealth of such 
hair as seemed borrowed from one of 
Guido’s Magdalenes ; this girl, with 
polished shoulders gleaming bare, 
and flashing eyes. There was no use 
denying it, Kate was enjoying her- 
self, and looked as if she was. 
Meanwhile Maggie and her lover 
were standing together, resting like- 
wise, in a pause of the surging, whirl- 
ing waltz. Maggie looks up in his 
face, with her head rose crowned, like 
some guest at a Roman banquet, and 
says with a sigh— 

“Ah, George, this is the last day 
that you and I will ever be able to 
dance together.” 

“Why so?” 

“Oh, married people cannot go 
hopping about together; it is so un- 
dignified ; nobody ever does it.” 

“We will set the fashion then, 
Maggie, and show them what a good 
plan it is.” 

“ Ah, it won’t be the same.” 

“T don’t see why it should not.” 

“George, I’m glad that cluster of 
men at the door is dispersed at last ; 
they did look so disconsolate, kicking 
their heels.” 

“Yes, they have all got partners 
somehow ; Kate and Tankerville seem 
getting on like a house on fire, don’t 
they?” 

“ Yes, is not it a joke?” 

In another part of the room, one of 
Blount’s partners, one of the most 
promising of the seventeen year-olds, 
is saying to him— 

“You must take me back to 
mamma, please, now; she does not 
like me to stay away long.” 

“ Nonsense,” says Blount, protect- 
ingly. “I could not think of such a 
thing ; it’s so much jollier walking 
about like everybody else.” 

“Ah, but mamma will not be 
pleased, she is so particutar.” 

“She’s not looking this way at all; 
she is talking to that old woman on 
the other side; she’ll forget all about 
you if you don’t remind her. Come 
and have an ice.” 
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“Oh, very well, but you must not be 
long, please, because I’m engaged for 
the next dance.” 

And then she shows him her card, 
and he writes his own name repeat- 
edly, down the length of it, and they 
flutter off together two remarkably 
happy young butterflies. So the 
night wears on, and the flowers and 
garlands on the walls swing and 
vibrate with the motion of the dan- 
cers dancing in tune, and the music 
sounds on, now clashing and blaring 
out, now sighing and whispering, and 
pretty faces get flushed, and little 
feet fly faster than ever, and dresses 
get torn and dishevelled. Maggie has 
retired into a corner with George, 
and sits demure, and thinks of the 
morrow. Blount is hauling along a 
vortly fat woman, piloting her with 
infinite skill among the shoals and 
quicksands of the crowded room, and 

ate, a white-armed syren, is swim- 
ming lightly and buoyantly round in 
the embrace of a heavy dragoon. 
Then supper comes, and champagne 
flows like water, and laughter bubbles 
up from jocund hearts, 
“ And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 


As Kate mounts the stairs from 
the supper-room to the dancing-hall, 
on the arm of the master of the 
house, a sound comes to her ears, 
very incongruous with the sounds she 
has been hearing; the luxurious 
music, aud the soft words that 

“ Seemed a part of the music,” 


the sound of a solemn bell, tolling 
mournfully. 

“What's that?” she says, breath- 
lessly, and she looks up, trembling 
with affright, in her companion’s face. 

“What's that bell tolling for; is 
there anybody dead?” 

He laughs. 

“Tt’s not tolling,” he said; “it’s 
only the old church clock striking 
midnight: you know it is close at 
the back of this house, so we hear it 
so plain.” 

he smiles palely. 

“T don’t know what’s come to me 
to-night,” she says. “I’m so ab- 
surdly nervous. feel as if I could 
scream with fright at my own shadow. 
I wonder what’s going to happen.” 

“Nothing,” he answers, “except 
that you are going to give me the 
next dance, I hope; a good galop 
will soon shake the terrors out of you.” 
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Kate is reassured a little, but the 
impression made upon her by that 
grave heavy sound booming out upon 
the summer night, cannot be quite 
shaken off. Reason tells her that it 
was but a clock striking, but still it 
seems to her to have been sent as a 
warning ; -but warning of what?” 
Again she dances ; sliding down the 
long room in the bounding galop they 
go; and men straggle up from supper, 
and commend again the sinuous 
form, and the brilliant face. Sud- 
denly something drops from Kate’s 
arm, with a ring on the floor; her 
partner stoops to pick it up, and 
gives it back into her hands. It isa 


gold bracelet with dark blue enamel, 
and “Gott schiitze dich” (God pro- 
tect thee) in gold letters upon it. 
The enamel is cracked across, the 
letters split and riven. Kate turns 


a bad omen,” she says 
hastily. ‘I have dropped that brace- 
let often and often, and it never 
broke before ; oh, I’m certain some- 
thing is going to happen.” 

“You don’t believe in omens, 
surely?” asks her partner incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, indeed I do; and besides I 
feel such an extraordinary oppression, 
such a dull weight on my soul to- 
night, that I am certain, perfectly 
certain, that something dreadful is 
hanging over me. I’m afraid you'll 
think me a great fool,” she added, 
trying to laugh. 

“No, indeed, I don’t, but I think 
you're very needlessly alarmed.” 

That man remembered his words 
subsequently, and altered his mind. 
It was a subject he was not overfond 
of talking of in after days. Kate 
would not dance astep more; all the 
springy lightness was gone out of her 
feet. Those two trifling circumstances 
had mre broken the spell— 
destroyed the brief enchantment of 
the hour. She longed for the ball to 
be over-—longed to get that haunting 
music out of her ears, those blazing 
lights out of her eyes—longed to be 
home again, and able to close her lids 
in the dark, and shut out the images 
of fear that came crowding before 
them. Try as she would, she could 
not get free from the entanglement of 
those groundless fears, those childish. 
shudderings. Ever in the midst of 
the gay, crowded room, there seemed 
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to be a blackness rising up round her. 
I called the room crowded, but the 
truth was that at this time of the 
evening it was still rather empty, 
rather thin; “champagne and cold 
chicken held their own completely 
against music and dancing. People 
were slowly dribbling back, by twos 
and threes, indeed, but the majority 
were feasting still. Katelookedround 
with searching gaze. Neither Maggie 
nor George nor Blount to be seen 
anywhere. Then her eyes fell on Mr. 
Piggott reposing on a bench in @ 
corner, after a light repast of calf’s- 
foot jelly and sherry and water. This 
had been a very happy evening for 
him, for he had had the good luck to 
make acquaintance with an old lady, 
whose symptoms, as regarded shoot- 
ing pains, derangement of the system, 
&c., strongly resembled his own. He 
was now sitting beside her, amicably 
comparing notes with her on the sub- 
ject of their mutual disorders. Kate 
made her way across to him. “ Mr. 
Piggott,” she said, “will you tell 
Margaret, when you see her, that if 
she wants me, I am to be found in 
the conservatory ? I really am so hot 
and tired that I cannot dance any 
more.” 

“Very well, my dear love. I'll tell 
her, if you wish,” replied he, blandly ; 
“but, my little maid, don’t you think 
that it is a little bit imprudent of you 
to be going straight out of this heated 
room into the cold air’—(it was a 
sultry July night)—“ and besides, I 
am sure I have heard many doctors 
say that the smell of flowers at night 
is very injurious. Do try and be a 
eee careful of yourself, my love, I 

eg.” 
“Oh, I’m not afraid; they'll do 
me no harm,” Kate said, and those 
were the last words that Mr. Piggott 
ever heard his niece, Kate Chester, 
utter. She moved away to the door, 
and then sauntered slowly down the 
long conservatory to a seat there was 
atthe end, balf hiddenin green orange 
houghs. There she sank down and 
rested, perdue. Down the long vista 
of waving leaves, and glowing flowers, 
and Chinese lanterns, she saw the 
brilliant ball-room at the end, and 
figures passing to and fro. Hither 
the music came with a subdued mel- 
lowness of sound. Here it was quiet 
and fragrant and very cool. “How 
I wish the night was over,” she kept 
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saying to herself, over and over again. 
“How I wish it was morning; I 
should feel safer then ; one never feels 
such vague terrors of a morning. 
Why was it that I felt such a sudden 
consternation come over me when I 
heard that simple, common sound ¢ 
It is perfectly inexplicable.” Then 
her dream flashed back, vivid as 
reality, upon her. Dreams do that 
often in the evening, even if forgotten 
and blotted out of memory during the 
daylight hours, at evening-tide back 
they come again, fresh as when first 
they were written on the waxen 
tablets of the brain. Where they go 
or whence they return, we know not, 
but soitis. That dream did not come 
for nothing, Kate felt very sure ; it 
meant something. It was a shadow 
cast before by some substance not yet 
come up, coming up, though, surely, 
silently against her. Dreams went by 
opposites ; if you dreamed of a mar- 
riage there would ensue a death. 
But who was going to die? Was it 
herself? The bravest of us sbriek 
and quail when we picture ourselves 
in the embrace of the great king. We 
cannot look the sun in the face, he is 
too bright; we cannot look death in 
the face, he is too dark. Glowing 
thoughts these for a marriage feast ! 
Suddenly the figure of a tall man, 
whose shoulder she had before dimly 
seen, leaning lazy, against the entrance 
to her retreat, standing out black 
against the light, filled up the door- 
way, obscuring her vision into the 
bright interior. Then the figure came 
slowly sauntering down the path in 
her direction. “ How provoking,” she 
said to herself. “ Why cannot people 
keep away? Of course lots more will 
be coming now.” Resolutely she 
turned away her eyes. If it was any 
one of her acquaintance she would 
pretend not to see him ; perhaps, by 

reat good luck, might remain unseen 
herself behind her orange tree. On 
and on came the measured steps, not 
hurrying, not pausing, till they stopped 
close beside her. She looked up, 
angry and surprised ; looked up, and 
beheld the figure of Dare Stamer. At 
that sight, the most unlooked for, 
the most petrifying the earth could 
show her, a scream rose to her lips, 
rose, but died there. For a moment 
she thought it must be his ghost, but 
a second glance convinced her that 
those thews and sinews were made of 
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flesh and blood, not of air and vapour. 
This, then, was what her dream, what 
those child tremors, those premoni- 
tions of evil pointed to. This was the 
form in which her doom had come, 
for that her doom had come, she did 
not doubt for one single instant. 

“You seem very glad to see me,” 
he said, sardonically, looking down 
grimly upon her. 

She essayed to speak, but the dis- 
obedient voice would find no passage 
through the hot, parched throat. 

“T knew we should meet again,” 
he went on with a sinister calm, in his 
steady tones. 

“Oh, what have you come for? 
Where have you come from ?” she got 
out at last, gaspingly. 

“Not from hell, as you seem to 
think, by your scared face. I’m not 
there yet, anyhow.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” 

“ Whatis it to you where I amcome 
from? Is not it enough for you that 
I am here ?” 

“ Enough ! Oh, more than enough, 
God knows.” 

He stood like a pillar of night be- 
tween her and life and light and 
mirth. Then to her ear came again 
the ironical cutting voice, 

“You forgot to bid meany good-bye 
the last time I had the pleasure of 
meeting you, and you have given me 
no greeting this evening. What has 
become of your manners ?” 

She put out a little hand, shaking 
like a leaf, to him, and said, in a 
trembling voice, “ Dear Dare, I’m very 
sorry ; I could not help it.” 

He did not take her hand ; left it 
there neglected, wooing his. With 
— arms, he stood erect, motion- 
ess. 

“Don’t give me your hand,” he 
said, disdainfully. “I don’t want it; 
it is the hand of a false, lying woman. 
What good could it do any man to 
take such ?” 

She looked up in his face piteously, 
imploring mercy ; as well seek it from 
a Libyan lion, dr a panther in act to 
spring. There was no mercy there ; 
not a grain to be found in those 
bronzed features, white now, deadly 
white to the lips, set in such cruel 
fron lines; the strong jaw squarer, 
more resolute than ever—resolute for 
something ; the eyes that she would 
not look into, because she knew that 
a fiercer passion had replaced and 
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quenched the old love that used to 
blaze there. Dare was not wild, or 
excited, or threatening to-night; very 
calm and cool, but yet her heart died 
within her when she looked up in 
that face, bending down there above 
her. Dare was perfectly sober, as 
sober as a judge; hard-headed to a 
proverb, it would take a vast deal to 
make his strong brain reel, but he had 
been drinking, drinking hard, for he 
had a job to do to-night that required 
nerve, and nerve he had got. 

Kate gathered courage from her 
misery, and his injustice, and spoke 
firmly. ‘There are some promises 


that it is a virtue and a duty to for- 


“Very likely, very likely; I don’t 
pretend to know much about virtue 
or duty either. I used to have some 
absurd notions once about such trifles 
as honour and truth, but that was 
when I was a boy. Of course they 
are long gone now. No doubt youare 
a far better authority on such sub- 
jects than I am.” 

He turned away, walked to a glass 
door that led down into the garden, 
opened it, and for a few minutes 
stood looking out into the serene 
night. Then he came back to Kate, 
and said with a laugh : 

“Kate, it’s ridiculous, after all, to 
be going into heroics, because a wo- 


man has chosen to cut you; such an- 


every-day occurrence. Come, I’m not 
vindictive. Ill forgive you. We 
may as well be friends ; may not we? 
Give me your hand.” 

“Yes, friends—always friends,” 
she answered, breathing freer, and she 
put out her hand a second time. 

This time he took it, grasped it for 
a second, and then dropped it hastily, 
as if he feared the touch of those 
warm, soft fingers might unman him. 

“ Kate—it’s very hot in here ; don’t 
you think so? Come just outside 
into the garden with me, will you? 
I should like, now we are at peace 
again, to have just a few last words 
with you before I go, for I am going 
on a long journey to-night.” 

“ Where are you going, Dare ?” 

“T don’t know, just yet; there 
are two directions, in either of which 
I may go. I want to ask your advice 
about it ; that is why I came here to- 
night, indeed.” 

“ My advice ?” 
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“Yes, yours ; is there anything ver 
odd in that? my friend, you know.’ 

“But cannot I give my advice in 
here just as well ?” 

“No, no; it is so public here. 
There are such heaps of people mov- 
ing backwards and forwards, and that 
dinning music stuns one ; now, out 
there, we should be as snug and 
private as possible. You are not 
afraid of the night dews, are you ?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Look, the moonlight is as bright 
as day ; you used to be fond of moun- 
light once.” 

Ah, Dare, so I was, long ago ; those 
happy days! [I like it still, but it is 
getting so late, they'll be looking for 
me to go home, and not be able to 
find me.” 

“Never fear ; I'll take care that 
you go home to-night.” 

The words were simple, but they 
curdled her blood ; there seemed to 
be some second meaning in them. 

“ Dare, if you don’t mind—I think 
I'd rather—I think, perhaps, it would 
be better not?’ 

“Of course I do mind; of course 
it is a disappointment not to have a 
chat with you, after coming here on 
purpose ; of course, one likes to talk 
to one’s friend.” 

“Tf you please, dear Dare—I think 
—I‘d rather not.” 

The dark eyes flash scornful. 

“ What is the objection, Kate? let 
us hear it ; a summer night is gene- 
rally considered a pleasant thin 
enough. Are you afraid of oilaa't 
Are you afraid of me? Do you think 
I should cut your little white throat 
among the roses ?” 

“Dare, don’t be angry with me 
lease ; it is very stupid of me, I 
now, but—I am rather frightened at 

you to-night ; there is something in 
your eyes and your voice that scares 
me, I don’t know why. Oh, what has 
come to you ?” 

“Come to me !—nothing, of course. 
Well, you have grown a timid fawn 
to be terrified out of your wits be- 
cause a man asks you to take a turn 
ina garden with him. I wonder you 
did not shriek and cry murder when 
Tankerville asked you whether you 
would have some tea just now ;‘it 
was full as alarming.” 

His ridicule startled her ; perhaps 
it was all her fancy, after all 
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“Tf I say I'll go with you, will you 
swear not to do me any harm, Dare?” 

Eagerly she scanned that marble 
mask, waiting for her answer. 

“Do any harm to you !—what do 
you mean? Do the men of your 
acquaintance generally do their friends 
harm when they take an evening 
stroll with them! The worst injury 
a man would inflict in such a case, 
I should say, would be a kiss, and you 
need not fear ; I have not the smallest 
inclination to kiss you.” 

“Tt was very rude of me, and in- 
sulting, I know, but I am nervous 
and foolish to-night ; forgive me, will 
you? Dare, I'll come out this minute 
with you, if you'll swear not to hurt 
me in any way; if you'll swear 
to let me go home unmolested to- 
night.” 

“T’ll swear, of course.” - 

“ What’ll you swear by?” 

“ By everything I hold most sacred. 
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A person would hardly dare break 
such an oath as that, would they ?” 

“T’ll comethen. Dare, let me look 
in your face; are you speaking 
truth ¢ Will you really leave me in 
peace, and not torment me ?” 

“T will leave you in peace, perfect 
peace, certainly.” 

“Ts there a double meaning in 
your words? Are you sure you are 
not deceiving me ?” 

“You judge by yourself ; when did 
I ever deceive you?” ; 

“ Never, poor fellow ! no more you 
did ; it is a shame of me to doubt 
you. I don’t doubt you any more— 

’m coming now.” 

“Nobody will ever hear you say 
you are sorry—that I’m certain of ; 
ae care, mindthe steps, or you'll 
all. 

Out into the serene night that man 
and that woman went, and in came 
they never again. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Our they went down the gravel 
walk, that shone so bright between 
the rows of folded flowers asleep. 
From the windows of the house 
streamed lines of rosy light athwart 
the moon-lit grass, and music, softened 
and sweetened, travelled out on the 
_ summer air. Dare had taken Kate’s 
hand to help her down the steps, but 
he did not fet it go again. He held 
it tight grasped in his, as he hurried 
her along. Well, surely there was 
nothing to be frightened at in that. 
They did not stop just outside, some- 
how ; on and on they went to the 
bottom of the long garden. There, 
there was a little plot of old sward, 
tree-shaded, dotted with rose bushes 
—in that little plot, under those 
trees, they stayed their steps. 

“Tt is nice and quiet, and private 
here,” Dare said in that voice that 
did not seem the same voice that had 
told her he loved her long ago. “ We 
may do pretty much what we like 
here, I fancy. I don’t think that 
anybody will dare to disturb us, will 
they ?” 

“No, I should think not,” she 
faltered. 

* And now that we are here,” he 
went on (and he stood back further 
in the tree-shadow that she might not 


see his face), “there’s a question I 
want to ask you, Kate.” 

“ What is it ?” 

Low, like the roar of distant 
thunder, came the slow words, sinking 
into her heart : 

“ Kate, how dared you disobey me? 
How dared you fail me a second 
time ?” 

No verbal answer, only a catching 
of the breath—a heaving of the white 
bosom. 

“T must have an answer ; I must 
have this cleared up. Was it accident 
that kept you from me, or did you 
know you were lying when you stood 
there with me, and promised so so- 
lemnly to come back to me ?” 

He waited for an answer ; she must 
speak, hard as it was. 

“T did not think I was telling lies ; 
I fully intended to come back to you, 
but I was stopped.” 

“Stopped! Who stopped you ?” 
he asked, and some of the old, eager 
passion burst through the constraint 
of his hard voice. ‘“ You were kept 

*from me by force? You would have 
come if you could—that was it, was 
not it? Oh, little darling, say it was 
80, and it may come all right even 


“T was going to bear shame, and 
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ruin, and death here and hereafter 
for you. I loved you so wickedly, 
that I thought you would make up 
to me for it all ; but God saved me.’ 

“Stuff! lLet’s have no cant here, 
Kate ; such twaddle may do very 
well for children and old women, but 
you know, and I know, that God does 
not lay a finger on men’s affairs now- 
aarp whatever he used to do.” 

“T know nothing of the kind,” said 
Kate, and indignation lent clearness 
to the poor young voice. “ Have I 
come out here to hear you talk weak, 
silly blasphemy? Don’t dare to say 
such things to me. God is my only 
hope in this world or the next.” 

“Poor thing! I pity you then.” 

“T had given up everything for 
you ; I had said good-bye to home 
and friends and good name; I was 
hurrying to you, but I was turned 
back, thank Heaven for it.” 

“Spare your pious ejaculations, 
please, and be a little quicker. Who 
turned you back ?” 

“Oh, my darling, you ought to 
rejoice with me, that I was saved 
from such a fate; you ought to be 
glad. I had set off, I was half way 
on the road to destruction, when a 

ood man turned me back—not by 
orce, I don’t mean, but he over per- 
suaded me, and I went back with 
him.” 

Dare had great power of self-com- 
mand, that had been proved already 
to-night ; but now there was a pause, 
several pulse-beats before he could 
drill his voice into the former cut- 
ting, icy tones. 

“ Kate, would you mind telling me 
where that good man lives ?” 

“ Ah, his home is a long way from 
here.” 

. “Never mind. I should not care 
about the distance in comparison of 
the pleasure of making the acquaint- 
ance of so excellent a person.” 

“ Ah, he is beyond your reach ; he 
is in heaven. Sow I wish I was 
there too.” 

“ Perhaps, by this time to-morrow, 
you may be—who knows ?” 

“Why do you think so, Dare? 
What do you mean ?” 

Hurried and quick came the breath- 
less words. She strained her eyes to 
get a glimpse of that purposely- 
shadowed face, and failed. 

“Mean? Oh, I mean nothing, of 
course ; I was only talking at ran- 
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dom. But, you know, odd things do 
happen ; people die more suddenly 
than they expect sometimes—that is 
all.” 
“Dare, you did mean something ; 
I’m sure you did, by your voice. Oh, 
why do you stand so far back in the 
shade ? Come out into the light, and 
let me look into your face. What is 
it you mean—tell me?” 

“You shall know by-and-bye— 
quite soon enough, I fancy. By-the- 
bye, Kate, do you happen to remem- 
ber a warning I gave you last time 
we parted. You were in such a 
hurry to get away, that perhaps you 
did not hear it.” 

She made no answer. What 
answer could she make ? 

“Do you hear, Kate? Do you 
remember that slight circumstance ? 
It is such a trifle that I dare say you 
have forgotten it.” 

How that measured calm, that 
frosty voice, chilled the marrow of 
her bones. Reluctantly, timidly, she 
made answer— 

* No, no, I don’t forget—at least I 
think I remember something about 
it. But you were angry, Dare ; you 
did not mean what you said. Oh, 
don’t think that I bear any malice to 

ou for it ; I've quite forgotten it— 
indeed I have.” 

Poor Kate! She did not ever see 
how she was contradicting herself. 

“ Forgotten it, have yout Well, I 
have not ; I don’t easily forget those 
kind of things. Kate, did you ever 
know me break my word ?” 

A light came into the green eyes ; 
she looked up quick at him. 

“Yes, you are breaking your word 
now. Did not you vow and swear 
that if I came out with you, you 
would not hurt mein any way, would 
not torment me, would leave me quite 
at peace and unmolested? Are not 
you tormenting me now ? 

“Did I vow not to——? My 
memory is not very good.” 

“You cannot have forgotten; it 
was not ten minutes ago. Oh, Dare, 
I am so frightened. I wish I had 
not come. May I go back? Oh, 
dear old fellow, do let me.” 

“Be quiet, please, for a minute, 
and listen to me, Kate. Do you 
remember a night like this, some 
two years ago? Do you remember 
lying with your head on my breast, 
and swearing solemnly that‘you would 
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stick to me through thick and thin, 
in life and in death—that nothing 
and nobody should come between us ? 
How long afterwards was it that you 
broke that oath or forgot it ?” 

“Oh, Dare, don’t speak in that 
voice. WhathaveLdone? You are 
not the dear old Dare to-night, the 
dear old Dare that I loved so, that 
said he loved me long ago. Oh, dar- 
ling, you forgave me for that, did not 
you? You said you would.” 

“Forgave you! Oh, of course ; 
there was nothing to forgive ; women 
have had licence to lie and torture 
men with their white faces and their 
black hearts, ever since the world 
was. Only it is as well to pay off old 
debts. poe you and [I shall be 
quits, Kate. You have not kept your 
oath,and I don’t intend to keep mine.” 

She was losing her self-control in 
her terror ; that man was capable of 
anything to-night. And through it 
all still surged up the wild joy in 
being there alone with him under the 
moonlight. 

“You won't sill me?’ she asked, 
in a whisper, indistinct with horror, 
and she clasped both her little soft 
white hands on his arm. 

He shook her off; he could not 
stand that light touch ; it made his 
brain reel. 

“ Are you so afraid of death, child ? 
You used to say you would not mind 
it.” ° 

“Oh yes, I am afraid of it; I 
thought I should not be, but I am, 
horribly afraid, oh Dare! I should 
be dreadfully frightened if it were to 
come near.” 

“Tt ts near, Kate, very near ; there 
is only one way you can escape it.” 

Hard words those for one unpre- 

ared to bear; one whose ears had 

ut now been full of the strains of 
voluptuous music ; of words of sweet 
flattery and incense. She turned 
deadly white, poor lily, that the 
Great Reaper was putting out his 
hand to gather into his fairest nose- 
gay, and drops of cold sweat stood on 
the smooth young brow. 


“You're only joking, I know, 


Dare,” she said, trying pitiably to , 


laugh, “but it frightens me; it’s a 
terrible joke, oh darling, I’m silly to 
be afraid of you, but just say that it 
is a joke.” 

“Kate, do I look like a man ina 
joking humour, to-night ?” 
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She looked up at him ; his counte- 
nance was the book she must read 
her fate on. And at that moment, 
through the interstices of the thick 
trees, an arrow of moonlight shot 
slantwise, and fell on a dark, evil face, 
inexorable in its utter haggardness, 
lit up eyes hopeless, pitiless, haughty 
as those of the Arch=Fiend, writhing, 
with his proud beauty marred and 
faded, among his compeers, in the 
burning gulf. Even then, in the 
midst of her own imminent danger, 
standing on the brink of two worlds, 
she had leisure to pity him; if her 
death could have brought him com- 
fort or hope, she would have foug!it 
against er woman's shrinki:ny, 
would have tried to have faced it 
bravely. 

“ Ah, poor fellow! I won't look at 
you ; it’s not your own face you have 
got on now; oh, why are you so 
angry with me, my darling? Dare, 
if you were really not joking just 
now, what was the way of escape you 
spoke of? Oh, death is so dreadful! 
anything would be better than that. 
I'd do anything almost to avoid it. 
What must I do? oh tell me! tell 
me!” 

“Death is dreadful, child ; more 
dreadful than you can conceive. 
Kate, I know that I am a brute and 
a blackguard, but you used to love 
me in spite of that ; do you love me 
still ?” 

Perfect love casteth out fear ; at 
those words she laid aside her terrors, 
she forgot them, complete in her de- 
votion, she bent down and kissed the 
coward hand that was threatening 
death to her. “Love you, oh yes, 
darling, of course I do, as well as, 
better than I ever did before. Ishall 
always love you, whatever you do to 
me ; whatever it is, it cannot make 
any difference to me, my love for you 
is part of myself ; I could not get rid 
of it, even if I would.” 

“And is it pleasant to you to be 
with me? impossible! It cannot be 
pleasant to you to be with a man 
who is always bullying and scaring 
you.” 

“Yes, it is pleasant, pleasanter 
than anything ; itis the only pleasant 
thing for me in the world now.” 

“ Kate, I give you one last chance ; 
you have deceived me, lied to me 
twice, you have made me a ruined 
man, a man so vile and reckless that 
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no good woman ought to speak to 
him, and yet I forgive you, forgive 
you freely, if you will but undo the 
mischief you have done. Kate, will 
you come away with me, to-night, 
Jor ever? will you come and be the 
light of my eyes, my one treasure, 
my own, my wife !” 

She hid her face on his shoulder, 
and a light gust came out of the 
chambers of the night, and rocked 
the sleepy roses, and swayed the big 
fading lily in her hair. The lily was 
fading, and she was in the flower and 
freshness of her ripe bloom, yet 
which would be dead first? In that 
slight warm wind she shivered. “I 
cannot,” she whispered, with diffi- 
culty, “anything but that ; oh, dar- 
ling, I cannot do that, even for you ; 
oh, ask me anything else, I cannot 
ruin my soul, even for you!” 

A sword seemed to go through his 
riven heart, but there was no change 
in the cruel immovable voice. ‘ Very 
well; then you don’t go out of this 
garden alive.” 

She was getting faint in her great 
horror ; feebly she clung to him, and, 
in her faintness, said “God have 
mercy upon me!” 

And that weak prayer went up, 
and scaled high Heaven, and found 
acceptance there. That man was not 
quite stone or marble, not altogether 
butcher, desperate ruffian as he was. 
As she leaned upon him, his veins 
throbbed with the old wild ecstacy, 
a flood of frantic, tender passion, 
rushed over him ; he caught her in 
his great athlete arms, and kissed her, 
over and over again, fiercely, eyes, 
and lips, and neck. “ Whether I kill 
you or not,” he whispered hoarsely, 
**T must kiss you, you are so beauti- 
ful ; I should like to die kissing you! 
What a white skin you have, and 
what lips? do you suppose I could 
ever bear to think of any other man 
kissing those lips ? as I told you long 
ago, I’d cut your throat sooner !” 

“Oh, Dare, have mercy upon me! 
you would not doany harm toa wretch- 
ed weak woman, would you ? a brave, 
strong man, like you ; darling, I swear 
that no other man shall ever kiss me, 
again, as long as I live ; won’t that 
content you?” Téa ‘ 

“Do you suppose ieve you?” 
he a with a laugh, which sounded 
hollow and malignant like a fiend’s, 
on the still night air; “it is not half 
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an hour ago since I saw that fellow 
Tankerville clasping you to his heart, 
as tight as I am clasping you now, 
and you at your old flirting tricks, 
laughing up in his eyes. How do you 
suppose I felt then?’ 

**Oh Dare, I did not want to dance 
with him, indeed I did not ; I was a 
fool to do it, but I was made to ; but 
indeed, indeed, if you'll believe me, 
after to-morrow, I shall most probably 
never see the face of man again. 

m going away, a long way off, to be 
a Sister of Mercy. Youdid not know 
that, did you?” 

“ Kate, you'll never be a Sister of 
Mercy ; before twenty-four hours are 
over, you'll either be mine, so irre- 
coverably and completely, that I shall 
dare any other man to put in a claim 
for you ; or else, you will be put be- 
yond 7 man’s reach, a thing that 
men will no longer feel any violent 
desire for. Take your choice, which ?” 

She fell at his feet ; she grovelled 
in the warm, sweet grass, interceding 
for her life. 

“Oh, neither, neither! what a 
frightful alternative! Oh, darling! 
please don’t kill me! I’m so young 
to die ! and I have not done anythin 
to deserve it either ; oh! it’s soawfu 
to die so suddenly, without any warn- 
ing, with all one’s sins upon one’s 
head! Oh Dare, have pity upon me ! 
Oh, please, please !” 

She clung about his knees; she 
embraced them pitifully ; it was her 
very last chance. It is hard work 
killing a woman; but the brandy 
and the fiends kept him up to it. He 
stooped and lifted her in his arms, 
bent down his stern lips quivering 
now, to her ear, and said harshly— 

“Will you come then? Life is 
very sweet at two and twenty ; and 
a sudden, violent death is a tre- 
mendous prospect at any time.” 

She felt that. she was wavering. 
The flesh is weak, and woman’s white 
flesh especially, shrinks from the 
torture of imminent dissolution. 

“O Lord, look upon me! give me 
strength !” she groaned, and the good 
Lord knew that His poor servant was 
weak, and He sent her strength—such 
strength as He gave to martyred 
Faithful, in the midst of Vanity Fair 
—sent her a happy vision of shinin 
streets and jasper walls, and b] 
serene faces, smiling down across the 
fiery gulf of death upon her, stretch- 
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ing out familiar arms to greet her, 
and help her up the steep path. In 
that might, not her own, she defied 
him. Brave in all her womanish 
tremblings, she spoke— 

“No, darling, I cannot.” 

Then the devils got hold of that 
man altogether. Despair and rage 
mastered him. 

“Very well,” he whispered, hoarse- 
ly; “then it must be,” and as he 
spoke, he took a pistol out of his 
breast pocket, and cocked it with a 
hand that did not shake. She flung 
her white arms around his -great 

arled throat, in mortal terror ; she 

uried her face on his breast. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, don’t shoot 
me! It would hurt so dreadfully ! 
oh, leave me in peace, if not for my 
sake, at least for your own! Just 
think, Dare, what dreadful remorse 
you'll have! just think how my face 
will haunt you, day and night.” 

Her voice failed ; she seemed almost 
swooning. 

“You need not concern yourself 
about me, Kate. I shall not be long 
after you ; you may be sure of that.” 

“Oh Dare, -please give me one 
half-hour—just a little half-hour to 

ut up one prayer, to make myself a 
ittle ready. Oh, I'm not ready to 
die—not to-night; oh, just five 
minutes, my darling. Oh, do, do.” 

“ Not one minute, Kate.” 

*O love, love, you’re cruel. Think 
of murdering your own Kate! Well, 
if it must be, oh, for pity’s sake do it 

uick, and put me out of my pain. 
Will it hurt much, do you think ?” 

“T don’t know; it ’ll soon be over?” 

“© God have mercy upon me! it’s 
awful work !” 

He wrapped her in his arms once 

in; once again he devoured her 
face with his deepset murderous eyes, 
wells of burning hell-fire ; once again 
he kissed the poor, pale, willing lips, 
as if he never could kiss them enough. 

“T shall kiss you again, Kate, 
when you're dead, but this is the last 
time I shall ever kiss you alive. O 
God, it’s a sin to kill you, you're so 
beautiful ; but I must, I must. Good- 
bye, my pretty one ; I’m sorry for it, 
but it must be. One kiss more. 
Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Dare darling. God for- 
give you for this. I do.” f 

He put the muzzle to the little 
fluttering heart, pulled the trigger 
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with a resolute hand—nerves turned 
to iron—and fired. One low groan 
of bitter pain ; then the head fell 
back, and the splendid hair, moon- 
bathed, flowed like a mantle over his 
shoulder. Oh, theagesof hell crowded 
into that moment ! The unspeakable, 
unimaginable remorse! He laid the 
calm, white face, on his breast, and 
kissed the damp brow. 

“O darling!” he moaned, brokenly ; 
“come backtome. You are not dead 
and gone from me? O come back to 
me ; don’t you know my voice? speak 
to me once again. O Kate, my little 
white lily. O Kate, Kate !” 

He might call, and wring his 
hands, and beat his breast now ; 
he could not bring one jot of terror 
or love, or sorrow, into that fair 
dead face, smiling up at the sail- 
ing moon. There were the dark 
stains of his little Kate’s warm life- 
blood crimsoning his hands, like a 
butcher’s at the shambles, and hell 
wasin his heart. Her spirit was gone 
beyond our ken, beyond even his 
call ; gone somewhere ; whither we 
can but conjecture, only we trust, 
humbly, we shall see her again, some 
day, with the others, whose places are 
empty here, sitting upon the Hills of 
God. That rare form of hers lay’ 
motionless, sleeping its last sleep, on 
the midnight grass among the roses ; 
to be wept and lamented over, for a 
few days, by soon-comforted friends, 
and then:to be hid away for ever from 
sight and remembrance, consigned to 
the charnel house, and the pasturing 
worms. 

That pistol-shot which  star- 
tled so much the ears of the gay 
merry-making throng inside, was 
quickly followed by another ; hardly 
five minutes elapsed between them. 
Then the music ceased, and girlsclung 
together, terrified, aghast, knowing 
that some awful deed had been 
done, under the starry midnight, and 
mep rushed out hastily to find out 
the cause, the origin of those strange 
ominous sounds. They had not far 
to go; on that little plot of velvet 
sward the cause stared them in the 
face. At their feet lay Kate Chester, 
among the sleeping roses, asleep too ; 
smiling up, with calm, tender gravity, 
at the dusk summer sky overhead. 
People who die by gun-shot wounds 
mostly wear that strange, quiet smile 
—elethiea it is asweet death. There 
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she lay, stone dead; the soft white 
limbs fast growing cold and rigid; 
and at ten paces from her, like a 
fallen Colossus, among the grass, 
stretched the magnificent Titan 
form, the .massive shoulders that 
so many had envied to-night. 
Nobody envied them now; they 
were but carrion. He had hasted, 
as he said he would, to follow after 
the woman he had loved; but follow 
her as he may, I think that he’ll 
never overtake her again through all 
the ages of eternity. Death had not 
been sweet to him; he had died hard, 
with a mighty wrench, the reluctant, 
shrinking soul had torn itself away 
from the grand form that cased it, 
and the horror of that parting was 
still visible in the clenched hands, 
that no human power could unlock 
again—in the writhen, stiffening fea- 
tures, staring up, with a world of 
despair in the ghastly wide open eyes, 
at the solemn stars. 


Oh, my pretty Kate! my lost one! 


Ecce Homo. 


how dark the world has grown since 
that July night! It is twelve months 
to-day since they lifted you up reve- 
rently, a dead weight, off that crim- 
soned sward—since, weepingly, for 
pure love, they cut off lengths of your 
silky hair, that would never need 
braiding or plaiting more, and laid 
jessamine, and lilies, and sweet white 
buds, like yourself, in your whiter 
hands, to say a last good-by to you. 
In but a few days it will be twelve 
months since that white-haired, good 
man, whose voice shook and wavered, 
so called you “our dear sister here 
departed,” since they laid you down 
in your narrow green bed—not in 
the Chester’s charnel vault, where 
crowded relics of mortality jostle each 
other, for they knew that you would 
not rest there, but out in the breezy 
north-country churchyard, where the 
flowers might blossom out freely 
under the rain and the shine, and 
the night winds come and go at will 
above your dreamless head. 


ECCE HOMo.* 


Ir must always go for something in 
the shape of evidence to the divine 
nature of Christianity that it has 
made its way in the world against the 
most determined opposition of human- 


ity. In its earliest stage it could 
muster no armies nor. take shelter 
under any human power, but it be- 

n its work amongst the poor and 

espised, and amidst the hatred and 
enmity of the —— first. mis- 
sionaries were fishermen and every 
successive monarch into whose domi- 
nions it travelled failed in the endea- 
vour to become its exterminator. 
Also, whenever it went into a strange 
land it went unsupported by the flat- 
tering credentials of influential pro- 
tection, introduced only by defence- 
less missionaries, who usually fell 
under the fury of the heathen. Even 
when it had succeeded in establishing 
itself in almost every country of the 
known world, it suffered a series of 
the most merciless persecutions, dur- 
ing which its votaries were subjected 


to torments invented by the utmost 
refinement of cruelty. Rome ran- 
sacked the deserts of Africa for wild 
beasts, starved them into the highest 
pitch of ferocity, and fed them in the 
presence of the myriads of the 
amphitheatre with living Christians. 
Through these fierce physical perse- 
cutions it lived and prospered down 
the lapse of centuries to these later 
times when a persecution of another 
kind has been got up against it—no 
longer a physical but an intellectual 
persecution. The great fundamental 
truths upon which the system of 
human salvation rests were the stum- 
bling-blocks of all the ancient philo- 
sophies of the world ; nobly, but still 
vainly, did they strive after a some- 
thing to rescue a fallen humanity : 
for centuries human intellect had 
laboured at that problem, and the man 
who shines out to us the brightest 
from that galaxy of great ones, Plato, 
declared after years of earnest strug- 
gling and unbending thought, when 
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treating of the tendency of the soul 
to degeneracy, that if philosophical 
training failed, nothing could save it 
but a divine interposition—or, in his 
own words, “unless one of the gods 
should aoe to assist it.” The first 
principle of Christianity is that in the 
person of Jesus Christ, God did come 
down from heaven, and by his teach- 
ing amongst men solved all the great 
problems over which philosophy had 
solong striven—human depravity and 
humar salvation were made clear. 
For nearly nineteen centuries the 
world has gazed on the progress of 
that religion, has seen it thrive amidst 
all opposition—has seen it make its 
way quietly and surely up to the 
strong places of philosophy, and after 
asharp struggle with the Alexandrine 
schools overturn that fortress of 
human reason—has seen it tame the 
barbarians of Northern Europe after 
the fall of Rome, and train up and 
embellish the nations of modern civi- 
lization which arose upon the ruins 
of the shattered Empire: still we re- 
peat the persecutions of Christianity 
are not yet over, and this intellectual 
persecution is as active and as fierce 
as any it has undergone. The oracles 
of Christianity have been subjected 
to an examination more thorough and 
more determined than anything else 
in the world, not a sentence, not a 
fact, not a phrase, not an allusion but 
has been discussed, investigated, de- 
bated upon, cross-questioned and 
analyzed with the most rigid scrutiny 
the ingenuity of man can suggest ; 
subjected to a criticism also which 
sets out at the first under the influ- 
ence of a strong prejudice—a criti- 
cism whose object appears to be to 
controvert its truth and crush it out 
of existence. It is true that phases 
of this intellectual persecution have 
accompanied Christianity at intervals 
all through its career, from thé time 
of the early heretics to the present, 
from the persistent objections of a 
Celsus in the second to the impious 
insinuations of a Renan in the nine- 
teenth century; but perhaps has never 
attacked it with such pertinacity as 
‘now. The volume before us, which 
bears the title of “ Ecce Homo,” pro- 
fesses to be the production of an 
intellect dissatisfied with the current 
conceptions of Christ, who has read 
a good many books on Christ, includ- 
ing the Gospels, and is still con- 
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strained to confess “that there was 
no historical character whose motives, 
objects, and feelings remained so in- 
comprehensible to him.” There may 
be others in the world in a similar 
plight, and it occurred to this author 
to publish for their benefit the result 
of his inquiry. We are to be shown 
a Christ of intellectual investigation 
to “accept those conclusions about 
him not which Church doctors or 
even apostles have sealed with their 
authority, but which the facts them- 
selves critically weighed appear to 
warrant.” Let us be clear—not the 
Christ of the Apostles, not the Christ 
of the Fathers, not the Christ of popu- 
lar orthodoxy, but the Christ result- 
ing from the critical analysis of this 
unquestionably learned author. In 
the very preface where these prelimi- 
nary observations are made,the ground 
tone, or what musicians would call 
the “chord dominant” of the after 
strain, is boldly struck out. We are 
to place ourselves in imagination “ at 
the time when he whom we call 
Christ bore no such name but was 
simply as St. Luke describes him, 
a young man of promise, popular with 
those who knew him, and appearing 
to enjoy the Divine favour.” Does 
St. Luke describe Jesus as a “ young 
man of promise,” or is that a fair 
and unprejudiced interpretation of 
the simple statement of the writer 
who said, “And the child grew and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom, and the grace of God was 
upon him?” Does it not read more 
like an irreverent parody upon the 
words of Luke? The book is divided 
into two portions, the first contains 
nine chapters, which develop, accord- 
ing to the author's view, the founda- 
tion of Christianity ; this is therefore 
the more important portion. The 
second, containing fifteen chapters, 
exhibits a series of dissertations upon 
Christ's legislation. We shall direct 
our attention for the present to the 
more vitally important part of the 
book, because, if the view of the foun- 
dation of Christianity be a vitiated 
one, the view of Christian legislation 
will probably bear the same taint; if 
the Christ of this investigation be 
not the Christ of the only authority 
we have to which we can appeal on 
the subject, then the legislation will 
go for very little. We must also re- 
mark at this point, that,the whole 
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theory is shrouded in a mantle of 
uncertainty by a promise of another 
work, which will go more deeply into 
the theological part of the question. 
It is not improbable that this reserve 
to which the author occasionally re- 
treats in moments of danger may 
contain modifications of what is ad- 
vanced here. However, at present 
we have only to deal with the Christ 
which is presented to our acceptation 
in the volume before us. The first 
chapter, which is on “the Baptist,” 
opens with the statement that the 
Christian Church sprung from a 
movement not begun by Christ—that 
the state of the world was admirably 
adapted for such an organization, the 
drama of the old life had been played 
out, a new era was about to com- 
mence, and not only was Palestine in 
a state of readiness to receive the 
Founder of this new order of things, 
but attempts had even been made 
towards it, and at that moment public 
attention was directed to one John 
the Baptist, “who was attempting in 
an imperfect manner that which 
Christafterwards fully accomplished.” 
Under what authority this is asserted 
it would be difficult to ascertain; the 
mission of John the Baptist was that 
of a herald—he was to announce the 
approach of the Messiah they had 
been expecting, but it was no part of 
his duty to commence the work of 
Christ, nor did he ever attempt it; 
on the contrary, he was emphatic 
upon the fact that his mission was 
simply to announce the coming of 
Him who would undertake the work. 
He also interprets the expression of 
the Baptist concerning Christ, “the 
Lamb of God,” to mean not exactly 
that he was in reality the sacrifice for 
the sins of the people, of which the 
sacrifice of the lamb was the type, but 
that John implied that Christ was 
one of Jehovah's flock, under his 
especial care, “absolved from all 
anxieties by the sense of his protec- 
tion, and gaining from this confidence 
of safety the leizure to enjoy, without 
satiety, all the simple pleasures which 
make up life.” So that when the 
Baptist saw Jesus he did not recog- 
nise him as the Saviour of the world, 
as the sacrificial lamb which taketh 
away the sins of the world, but, in the 
words of the author, “ he did obeis- 
ance to the royalty of inward happi- 
ness.” This strange interpretation of 
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the phrase made use of by the Baptist 
has certainly the merit of originality. 
Few*would venture to assert that by 
the metaphor of the Lamb, John the 
Baptist meant the peaceableness and 
gentleness of Christ’s disposition 
rather than the sacrificial destiny 
which was before him. “ Behold the 
Lamb of God,” not for his gentleness 
and inward peace, but the lamb who, 
when sacrificed, was to “tuke away 
the sins of the world.” Alluding to 
the metaphor of the winnowing fan, 
the author remarks that it precisely 
described Christ’s work, which was to 
collect all the better spirits of the 
nation aud bring them under “the 
revived covenant which we call 
Chistianity.” We also in this chapter 
get the first hint of what the author 
will hereafter inform us he under- 
stands by what we call the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. John had declared 
that he had baptized with water, but 
Christ should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost. Upon this important prin- 
ciple our author remarks— 


“Tt was necessary that an enthusiasm 
should be kindled. The phrase baptize 
with fire seems at first sight to contain a 
mixture of metaphors. Baptism - means 
cleansing, and fire means warmth. How 
can warmth cleanse? The answer is that 
moral warmth does cleanse. No heart is 
pure that is not passionate ; no virtue is safe 
that is not enthusiastic. And such an enthu- 
siastic virtue Christ was to introduce. The 
whole of the present volume will be a com- 
ment on this text.” 


We shall have much more about 
this enthusiasm hereafter, as the 
secret of the success of Christ’s work, 
and the only explanation of what the 
New Testament tells us was the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. At pre- 
sent that influence is reduced to a 
piece of questionable metaphysics— 
as fire is a physical cleanser so is en- 
thusiasm a moral cleanser. We glean 
then from this first chapter that 
Christ took up His work from John 
the Baptist, and completed it; that 
He is to be an organizer of a new 
mode of life, by winnowing out the 
choicest spirits of the nation, the 
wheat from the chaff, that He will also 
enkindle an enthusiasm in the hearts 
of men such as none other ever did 
before him, and upon which the suc- 
cess of His system will rest. 

The second chapter is called “ The 
Temptation,” and gives us a new 
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version of what we are to understand 
by it. He beliéves that there was a 
retirement of Christ into a desert, and 
a remarkable mental struggle ; and he 
states that miracles may be accepted 
when supported by a great concur- 
rence of evidence, as some are; but 
he adds, that the incidents of the 
temptation are not described by eye- 
witnesses ; they may have been com- 
municated to His followers by Christ 
himself, but we have no assurance of 
the fact. Surely the author cannot 
mean to insinuate that the account of 
the temptation was an invention of 
some one else. One of the two alter- 
natives must be accepted. No one 
saw the temptation, and therefore any 
version of it must have come from its 
principal actor or be an invention of 
the narrator. The author, instead of 
adopting the most palpable alternative 
that the version must havecome from 
the lips of Christ, prefers to give us 
his own. 

He speaks of the miraculous signs 
which attended the baptism of our 
Lord with the greatest caution—they 
are termed “signs miraculous, or 
considered miraculous ;’ then he en- 
. deavours to explain them away :— 

“There settled on His head a dove, in 
which the Baptist saw a visible incarnation 
of that Holy Spirit with which he declared 
Christ should baptize; a sound was heard 
in the sky, which was interpreted as the 
voice of God himself acknowledging His 
beloved Son.” 


But what is still more extraordi- 
nary, is that although the author of 
“Ecce Homo” can explain these mira- 
culous phenomena so easily, he tells 
us in the very next sentence that not 
only John, but Christ also was misled 
by them :-— 


“In the agitation of mind caused by His 
baptism, by the Baptist’s designation of 
Him as the future prophet, and by these 
signs Christ retired into the wilderness, and 
there in solitude, after a mental struggle, 
such as John perhaps had undergone before 
he appeared as the prophet of the nation, 
matured that plan of action which we see 
Him executing with the firmest assurance 
and consistency from the moment of His 
return to society. A particular account 
also, involving some miraculous circum- 
stances of the temptations with which He 
contended successfully in the wilderness, is 
given in our ‘ biographies.’ ” 


But “our biographies,” which is 
the favourite pluase of the writer for 
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what Christians call the Gospels, do 
not mention that there was any agi- 
tation excited in our Saviour’s mind 
by John the Baptist’s remarks or by 
the signs, or that it was in conse- 
quence of these things that he went 
into the wilderness—neither that 
whilst in the wilderness he matured 
his plan of action; and, in fact, we 
find nowhere in the New Testament, 
and most certainly not in “the bio- 
graphies,” to which the author con- 
fines himself, any approach to such a 
representation of Christ as one retir- 
ing to draw up a plail of action like 
an adventurer or a schemer—that 
idea, like many of the theories, ex- 
planations, and suppositions we shall 
meet with on our course, we owe 
entirely to the anxiety of critical in- 
vestigation to make the plain truths 
of the Gospel acceptable to human 
reason according to its own criterion. 
But we advance to the explanation 
given us of Christ’s temptation, and 
the extraordinary theory based upon 
it. From the time of the temptation 
the author tells us, Christ appeared 
as a worker of miracles, therefore we 
are to conceive him as becoming now, 
for the first time, conscious of mira- 
culous powers. It is a vague suppo- 
sition, not warranted by a single line 
in the Gospels, and yet the author 
observes it is visibly the key to the 
whole narrative. “What is called 
Christ's temptation is the excitement 
of Hismind, which was caused by the 
nascent consciousness of supernatural 
power.” Then follows an endeavour, 
unequalled for boldness, to adapt the 
circumstances of the three temptations 
to his theory. The two first are dis- 
posed of easily, but there is a grave 
difficulty in the third, which is only 
to be got over by the old resort—a 
“supposition.” Christ finds himself 
in a barren region without food—the 
tumult of his mind has kept him un- 
conscious of bodily wants, the reac- 
tion now comes on. With the hunger 
comes the temptation—“ Son of God, 
into whose service all natural forces 
have been given, command that these 
stones become bread.” The passage 
is given by the author as a quotation, 
but the words in italics are an un- 
, justifiable interpolation of his own. 
“he possession of special power, and 
nothing else, he concludes, constitutes 
the temptation in this case.” 
Christ’s resistance is in keeping 
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with his character, that of the “Lamb 
of God.” The author will not admit 
the deeper interpretation of this 
phrase of the Baptist’s ; however, of 
Christ as a sacrifice we shall hear but 
little, if anything. He proceeds, 
Christ is awestruck rather than elated 
with His new gifts ; He declines to use 
for His convenience what He regards 
as a sacred deposit committed to Him 
for the good of others. Then follows 
a new temptation, arising out of the 
reaction caused by the former— 
“Throw thyself down, for it is written 
He shall give His angels charge over 
Thee, and in their hands they shall 
bear Thee up.” The author says 
such a temptation must have occurred 
to Christ, but He resisted it. “Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
Then comes the third temptation, 
which has this difficulty. If Christ 
was in the full consciousness of super- 
natural powers, and had already 
twice refused to put forth those 
powers, this proposition to fall down 
and worship the devil for the posses- 
sion of all the kingdoms of the world 
would be no temptation whatever, 
because, having those powers, the con- 
dition would be useless. The author 
recognises the difficulty, but con- 
tinues— 


“Tt will explain much that follows in 
Christ’s life, and render the whole story very 
complete and consistent if we suppose that 
what He was tempted to do was to employ 
force in the establishment of His Messianic 
kingdom. On this hypothesis the tempta- 
tion arises from the same source as the 
others; the mental struggle is still caused 
by the question how to use the supernatural 
power.” 


All difficulties vanish if we admit 
suppositions. Such were the temp- 
tations of Christ —excitement of mind 
caused by the consciousness of super- 
natural power—a period of mental 
struggle, during which He formed the 
plan of His su quent career. This 
theory is finally impressed upon our 
minds by a noteworthy and charac- 
teristic sentence. 


“As the time of His retirement in the 
wilderness was the season in which we may 
suppose the plan of His subsequent career 
was formed, and the only season in which 
He betrayed any hesitation or mental per- 
plexity, it is natural to suppose that He 
formed this particular determination at this 
time.” 
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The unphilosophical reasoning of 
the passage will be easily perceived ; 
as the retirement into the wilderness 
is the time when we may suppose the 
plan to be formed, so it is natural to 
suppose the plan was formed at the 
time. Will men abandon the Gospels 
upon such grounds as these ? 

The next chapter is upon the king- 
dom of God. The author remarks 
upon the extraordinary unity in the 
life of Christ, which arose from his 
persistence in the imaginary line of 
conduct he had sketched out. “Christ 
formed one plan and executed it.” 
What that plan was is the subject of 
the investigation, and the vision of 
universal monarchy is the introdue- 
tion to it. When Christ went into 
the world after his return from the 
wilderness, he took up the proclama- 
tion from the lips of John the Baptist, 
and carried it everywhere, “The 
kingdom of God is at hand.” What 
then did the Jews anticipate by the 
kingdom of God? The conception 
was not anew one. Every Jew had 
heard of the time when God was the 
King of Israel—an invisible king— 
then they wanted a visible king to 
rule them like other nations, and 
although their desire was granted, 
still the royalty of Jehovah was 
maintained, and some Jews even re- 
garded this appointment of a visible 
king as treason against God. All 
this is very true, but the author next 
gives us his opinion of the origin of 
this conception of Jehovah as their 
invisible king by the Jews, which 
will be a novelty to those who still 
attach any importance to the Old 
Testament histories : 


“Every nation of originality has its 
favourite principles, its political institutions, 
to which it clings with fondness—one na- 
tion admires free speech and liberty, another 
the equality of all citizens; just in the 
same manner the Jews attached themselves 
to the principle of the sovereignty of God.” 


But in the age of Christ the times 
were changed, the mode of thought 
was impregnated by Greek and 
man influence—the theocracy was a 
thing of the past; consequently the 
prophet who would proclaim this onee 
more to the people must adapt it to 
them, must be a prophet the same in 
substance, but not the same in form, 
as those of ancient times. “As the 
prophet whose prophecy is new in 
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substance, is no prophet but a de- 
ceiver ; so the prophet whose pro- 
eee is old in form, is no prophet 
ut a plagiarist.” All this is repre- 
sented as entering into the conside- 
rations and motives of Christ when 
forming his “plan,” and then it be- 
comes necessary to inquire under 
what form Christ proposed to revive 
the theocracy. The old theocracy had 
passed through two phases—the one, 
Jehovah’s sovereignty, when it was 
thought impious to give any man the 
title of king, and the phase, when an 
hereditary sovereignty wasestablished 
by a line of kings from the house of 
David. Under which of these forms 
did Christ propose to revive it? The 
author appeals again to the vision of 
Mabonetal menareey in the desert, and 
says it suggests the answer. “He 
conceived the theocracy restored as it 
had been in the time of David, with 
a visible monarch at its head, and 
that monarch himself.” It is impos- 
sible to deny this, our author adds, 
although Christ himself declared, “I 
seek not mine own glory;” but we 
are informed here that “the prophe- 
tic designation which had fallen upon 
him, had, perhaps, revealed to him- 
self for the first time his own royal 
qualities, and the mental struggles 
which followed if they led him to a 
peculiar view of the kind of sover- 
eignty to which he was destined, had 
left upon his mind a most absolute 
and serene conviction of his royal 
rights.” So that Christ was to restore 
the theocracy in the form of the line 
of David and Solomon; but was the 
new monarchy to be a mere copy of 
the old? The aspect of things had 
changed ; would the old form suit the 
resentadvanced state of civilization ? 
he Jews, strange to say, although 
living in this advanced life, were ex- 
pecting just such a king as David or 
Solomon, a hero who should conquer 
all nations, and establish a mighty 
kingdom. But our author says :- 


“ Meanwhile the Christ himself, meditating 
upon his mission in the desert, saw diéficul- 
ties such as other men had no suspicion of. 
He saw that he must lead a life altogether 
different from that of David, that the pic- 
tures drawn by the prophets of an ideal» 
Jewish king were coloured by the manners 
of the times in which they had lived; that 
those pictures bore indeed a certain resem- 
blance to the truth, but that the work before 
him was far more complicated and more 
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delicate than the wisest prophet had sus- 
pected.” 

This was the cause of the quarrel 
between the Jews and Christ—he pro- 
fessed himself to be the king they 
expected, but did none of those things 
which they expected the king would 
do. But what Christ intended, and 
what was the new form in which he 
was going to revive the ancient 
theocracy, is the next point for con- 
sideration, and we have then a chapter 
on “ Christ’s royalty.” Christ called 
himself a king, clung fondly to the 
title, but declined to exercise the func- 
tions of a king; the Jews tried him 
with the tribute money, and the 
woman taken in adultery, but he re- 
fused to assume the functions of a 
king or judge in either case. But 
Christ fixed his thoughts upon a 
greater and heroic royalty, he re- 
spected the Mosaic legislation, but 
he determined to supersede it by a 
new one upon his own authority—the 
restoration was not a taking up of the 
old system at the point where it ter- 
minated, but a starting of a new one 
with a new covenant and new com- 
munity. Just as Abraham was called, 
so Christ had a call, and those whom 
he called were to be the members of 
the new society. But about this time, 
our author tells us, a great revolution 
had come over the minds of men by 
the promulgation of the idea of the 
immortality of the soul ; man began 
to suspect that he was immortal. He 
then assumes that the early Jews 
had no notion of this—the Greeks 
had it-in the earliest times, but the 
Jews, and Moses, and most of the 
writers of the Psalms limit their 
hopes and fears to the present life, 
and compare men to the beasts that 
perish. Christ took advantage of 
this doctrine, and availed himself of 
it in his new plan. Under the old 
system the kingship of Jehovah must 
have wanted majesty, for he appeared 
to have little power to help his 
friends, or to punish his enemies— 
prosperous villany and indigent virtue 
went on together to the same goal. 
But by this novel idea the powers 
of the new monarch might ex- 
tended beyond this life, and there- 
fore when Christ declined the civil 
functions of a magistrate, he reserved 
to himself the right of ultimate judg- 
ment, in short heaven and hell were in 
his hand. In conclusion, then, the 
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author says that Christ, in describing 
himself as King, claimed the character 
of Founder, Legislator, and in a higher 
sense Judge of a new society. But we 
must pause in our analysis to make 
a few observations upon the novelty 
of the belief in the immortality of the 
soul as asserted by our author. The 
fact of the immortality of the soul 
was never so clearly laid down as 
when it fell from the lips of our 
Saviour, who also taught the resur- 
rection of the body; but the theory 
of a life beyond life was held, and is 
to this day held, even by savages who 
have never heard of Christianity. It 
is the basis of all religions. In the 
darkest corner of the world, and at its 
darkest period, there is to be found 
an instinctive notion of this truth. 
It cannot be supposed that Moses 
and Aaron, the Jews, and all their 
descendants down to the later times 
of the Greek philosophical schools, 
worshipped one God, sacrificed to one 
God, and held the great hope of a 
Messiah, as they did, without any 
knowledge or belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. At the very time 
of our Lord's coming, and long before, 
the disbelief of the great truth was 
the sectarian badge of the Sadducees, 
emg showing that the contrary had 
een the general faith. There never 
yet was a race of beings in the world 
with no heaven or hell before them. 
The fifth chapter is upon Christ’s 
credentials. Threethingsareastonish- 
ing in contemplating this “‘ scheme” 
as a whole—first, its originality. 
“What other man,” he asks, “has 
had the courage or elevation of mind 
to say, I will build up a state by the 
mere force of my will, without help 
from the kings of the world; . 3 
I will make laws for my state which 
shall never be repealed; and I will 
defy all the powers of destruction 
that are at work in the world to de- 
stroy what I build?’ In the second 
place, the calm confidence with which 
the scheme was carried out, is a matter 
of astonishment. Christ did not wait 
to acquire an ascendancy over the 
hearts of men—he did not work his 
way to royalty—he asserted it at 
once ; and lastly, the prodigious suc- 
cess of the scheme is a matter of 
astonishment—the society lasting for 
nearly two thousand years, and 
spreading itself over the most civil- 
ized portion of the earth. But he 
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adds, “ between the astonishing de- 
sign and its astonishing success, there 
intervenes an astonishing instrumen- 
tality—that of miracles.” And here 
we begin to think we shall have the 
author’s opinion of the important 
question upon which the divinity of 
Christianity rests; but no, he very 
soon fights his way out of the dilem- 
ma ; he is contented with saying that 
he will waive the question whether 
miracles were really wrought, but 
that one thing is certain, Christ pro- 
fessed to work miracles, and was be- 
lieved to have done so by his disciples ; 
still the accounts may be exaggerated, 
and some related which have no 
foundation ; but he adds suddenly, 
“for our present purpose, which is 
to investigate the plan which Christ 
formed, and the way in which he exe- 
cuted it, it matters nothing whether 
the miracles were real or imaginary.” 
Unless an investigation sets out at 
the first by discarding all idea of the 
divine and supernatural in Christ and 
Christianity, it appears reasonable 
that the reality or falsity of Christ’s 
miracles would matter something in 
an investigation into his work, seeing 
that the truth of Christianity as a 
divine religion is staked upon them ; 
but we repeat, if we are to view it 
not as a religion but a means of moral 
reformation, we agree with the author 
that it does not matter whether those 
miracles were real or false. However, 
we are to assume for the present they 
were real. He then proceeds to state 
that this supernatural power would 
not by itself have procured for Christ 
the ascendancy he wanted, but ex- 
actly that which he wished to avoid ; 
he then adds a statement which is 
not wholly correct, and supports it 
by examples which rather refute than 
maintain it. 

“ And, indeed,” he says, speaking of this 
power, “when wielded by Christ, the first 
impression which it produced upon those 
who witnessed it, was one of alarm and 
distress. Men were not so much disposed 
to admire or adore as to escape precipitately 
from the presence of one so formidable. The 
Gadarenes prayed Christ to depart out of 
their coasts. Even Peter made the same 
petition, and that at a time when he knew 
too much of his Master utterly to misap- 
prehend his character and purpose.” 


Now we find in the Gospels nothing 
to warrant this assertion, but rather 
everything to the contrary. Almost 
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invariably after a miracle we are told 
—“ but when the multitude saw it, 
they marvelled, and glorified God” 
(Matt. ix. 8). There was fear naturally 
enough, but not horror—deep reve- 
rential fear which breaks out into 
admiration. Great multitudes came 
to be healed by him; they were 
amazed, and glorified God. After 
the raising of the widow’s son we are 
told—“ And there came a great fear 
upon all;” but not a fear as of an 
evil spirit, for it is immediately ad- 
ded, “and they glorified God, saying 
that a great prophet is risen up among 
us ”—* that God hath visited his peo- 
ple” (Luke, vii. 16). Also after heal- 
ing the child brought to him by its 
father, “they were all amazed at the 
mighty power of God.” So that this 
supernatural power tended on the 
contrary to excite the question in the 
minds of the most hardened, “ Is not 
this the Son of God?’ Take one 
more instance—a memorable one— 
the impression made upon the Phari- 
sees by his healing of the blind man ; 
there was a division amongst them, 
the most unbelieving only reproached 
Christ with doing the deed on the 
Sabbath day, but others could not 
restrain themselves from the excla- 
mation, “ How can a man that is a 
sinner do such miracles ?” As regards 
the two instances quoted, it is, as we 
see, more than probable that the fear 
which came over the Gadarenes was 
a reverential fear of an intensity so 
great that they dreaded to see him 
who was in possession of such a power 
—the power of a god. And in the 
case of Peter it was still less a feeling 
of horror, as is suggested. “ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord,” is the language of intense 
reverence, and the best —_ is that 
when they had brought their ships to 
land, on this: very occasion, they did 
not precipitately escape from his pre- 
sence, but “ forsook all and followed 
him.” But our authortakesa different 
view : it was not upon his miracles 
that Christ’s authority rested, but 
upon the restraint he placed upon 
his supernatural power—the beauty 
of his doctrine, his winning personal? 
character, his sufferings, his martyr- 
dom, had nothing to do with creating 
that devotion of his followers, it was 
all this put together; in other words, 
it was the restraint he put upon his 
great powers. In proof of this theory 


he appeals to an authority hitherto 
designedly avoided in this investiga- 
tion into the life and work of Christ 
—expressly avoided—that of the 
apostles ; but, however, to prop up 
this vague theory that the sufferings 
and death of Jesus had in themselves 
less to do with arousing the devotion of 
his followers than what is termed his 
condescension, he appeals to St. Paul’s 
epistles to prove that he declared it 
was that which kindled his enthu- 
siasm—Christ’s voluntary surrender 
of power; he then adds— 


“We have represented Christ’s abstin- 
ence from the use of his supernatural power 
as a device by which he avoided certain in- 
conveniences which would have arisen from 
the free use of it.” 


Then this strange language is im- 
mediately contradicted by the quali- 
fication— 


“Still it was no measure of prudence or 
policy. Christ himself probably never 
thought of it as a contrivance or device; 
to him such self-restraint, no doubt, ap- 
peared simply required by duty—an essen- 
tial part of fidelity to the commission he 
bore.” 


The charge is insinuated and then 
explained away. But as regards the 
testimony of St. Paul, it is only neces- 
sary to look into any one of his 
epistles to see at once that whenever 
he speaks of the cross of Christ, his 
zeal is aroused by something higher, 
much higher, than the self-restraint 
of Christ in submitting to that death, 
when by his supernatural powers he 
may have avoided it. Thousands of 
Christian martyrs have exercised a 
similar restraint at the foot of the 
stake, when by a word they might 
have saved their own lives, but pre- 
ferred to die. What aroused his zeal 
was the truth which was seared into 
his soul that he “died for our sins,” 
and that he was the world’s sacrifice. 
In the conclusion of the very passage 
sooned by our author we see that 

aul had also the warmest sympathy 
with our Saviour’s sufferings, arising 
from a feeling far higher than admi- 
ration of heroic self-restraint, “that I 
may know him, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings, being made conformable 
to his death, if by any means I may 
attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead.” If we are to have the testi- 
mony of St. Paul, we must have the 
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whole testimony. The next chapter 
is called ‘“‘The Winnowing Fan.” The 
nature of this new society has been 
delineated, and it is now necessary to 
describe the establishment of it. It 
is againreitérated that “the Founder’s 
plan was to renew in a form adapted 
to the new time that divine society 
of which the Old Testament contains 
the history.” There were three fea- 
tures in the ancient theocracy—the 
divine call of Abraham, the divine 
legislation of Moses, and the personal 
relation and responsibility of every 
person to its invisible King. Christ 
of course would reflect these three 
features in his new theocracy, and so 
we have a new call, a new legislation, 
and the assumption of a personal re- 
lation of Judge and Master to every 
man,as had been occupied by Jehovah 
in the old system. 

Christ’s call differed from that of 
Abraham in this, that as in the latter 
case one man only was called, in the 
former all men were called. There 
was, however, a sort of indescribable 
principle of selection in his call—the 
winnowing fan. The call itself sifted 
his followers, and then to support the 
theory we have an imaginary picture 
of what might have happened; but 
that it did happen there is no extant 
proof ; therefore the theory rests upon 
supposition. We are told that Christ’s 
call imposed upon men the necessity 
of resolution and self-sacrifice. But 
what equivalent did it offer? 


“Perhaps those who gathered early about 
the Messiah might expect places and dig- 
nities in his kingdom, to sit on thrones, 
judging the tribes of Israel. This was un- 
doubtedly the current belief, and it may 
have led many to attach themselves to 
Christ from motives purely mercenary. 
But in a little time such adventurers must 
have remarked that in Christ’s language 
which would strike them with a sudden 
chill, They must have felt their hopes 
gliding away beneath their feet as they 
listened. The sacrifices they had made 
were unquestionable. Many had left their 
homes, and adopted a wandering life with 
their Master; they had joined a suspected 
sect; they were partisans of an extreme 
movement. Therisk they ran was certain, 
but the rewards they had expected were 
less certain. It would seem to them that 
Christ explained his promisesaway .. . 
And many of them would hear with bitter 
disappointment and some with furious hatred 
exhortations to humility, to contentment 
with a lowly place, from the lips of him 
whom they had expected to make their 
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fortunes. In this way the interested and 
mercenary would fall off from him.” 


This was the winnowingfan. Every 
one had to pass through this ordeal ; 
some came out of it vindicated, who 
were before suspected to be worthless, 
and others were by it unmasked. 
Then comes the question, what is the 
quality that carries a man through 
the ordeal that makes him follow or 
desert Jesus ? and the reply given by 
the author is so important that we 
must give his own words :—‘ Jt is 
no doubt neither more nor less than 
moral worth or goodness.” Not sor- 
row for sins, not belief in the efficacy 
of His sacrifice, but moral worth. 


“This is no reason” (the author adds), 
“‘why a more precise name should not be 
given to this particular aspect of goodness. 
- . . The first Christians had manifestly 
occasion for such a word, and one came 
into use which may be said to have become 
a permanent addition to the moral vocabu- 
lary of the world. This word was Fuith.” 


Further on he adds, by way of il- 
lustration :— 


“ He who, when goodness is impressively 
put before him, exhibits an instinctive 
loyalty to it, starts forward to take its 
side, trusts himself to it, such a man has 
faith, and the root of the matter is in such 
aman. He may have habits of vice, but 
the loyal and faithful instinct will place 
him above many that practise virtue.” 


We submit this definition of faith 
to the consideration of the reader, 
and pass on to the next chapter, 
which is entitled “Conditions of 
Membership in Christ’s Kingdom.” 
We are again startled with surprising 
novelties. If the question, “ What 
makes a man a Christian ?” be putin 
our day, the answers will vary accord- 
ing to the toleration of the respond- 
ents. 


“One will say he is no Christian who 
does not believe that the death of Christ 
effected a permanent change in the relations 
between man and God. Another will say 
he is no Christian who does not believe in 
the Divinity of Christ. A third will say, 
it is necessary to believe in the resurrection. 
Whether or no, these beliefs, any or all of 
them, be necessary to the character of a 
Christian now, we may assert with absolute 
confidence that they were not required of 
the first followers of Christ, and further 
that most of these had never occurred to 
their minds.” 


They listened, he says, with a 
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derment when he hinted at his resur- 
rection. So far from regarding the cross 
as a reconciliation between God and 
man, they would have listened with 
horror to the suggestion that he was to 
die that death ; and his divinity was 
not generally received in the “Society,” 
for we find Christ pronouncing a 
solemn blessing upon Peter for being 
the first to arrive at the conclusion 
that he was the Messiah. It would 
be a waste of time to quote passages 
from the Gospels to prove that the 
divinity of Christ was believed in not 
only by the immediate disciples of 
our Lord, but must have been by his 
followers. Peter was blessed by our 
Lord for being the first to respond to 
his question—“ Whom say ye that I 
am?” but the fact that Peter was 
the first to openly acknowledge it 
does not surely warrant the assertion 
that the doctrine was not generally 
believed by the disciples in Christ’s 
lifetime. He openly proclaimed it 
himself, not only in his private 
teaching addressed to his disciples, 
but in his popular teaching to the 
multitudes ; nor in like manner is it 
a fair inference that because the dis- 
ciples gave expression to natural sen- 
timents of astonishment and dread 
when their Master unfolded to them 
the necessity of his death and his 
resurrection, that these truths were 
not, after such declaration, generally 
believed in by them. The evidence of 
the Gospels is contradictory of such 
a theory. We have then a description 
of the different feelings with which 
an ordinary man and a thinker will 
receive the maxim, “ Love your ene- 
mies,” and the saying, “The Word 
was made fiesh.” The first being 
presented to the mind of an ordinary 
man he will say, the saying is divine, 
but he fears he shall never practise 
it. Present to the same mind “The 
Word was made flesh,” and if he told 
the truth he would say he did not 
understand it ; but no, he will say 
he believes it, by which he means that 
“as the words make no impression 
whatever on his mind so they excite 
no opposition in it.” Exhibit these 
sayings toa “thinker;” the first may 
appear easy enough, because “he? 
may have no enemies, or his thought- 
ful habits may have brought his 
passions under control.” But the 
second will overwhelm him; he has 
looked upon the Aoyog as “ the techni- 
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cality of an extinct philosophy ;” his 
answer will be that it is a great say- 
ing, but he fears he shall never believe 
it. But there are two grand difticul- 
ties in the way of the “modern in- 
quirer into Christianity.” The first 
is that the great distance from which 
he contemplates the facts of Christ's 
life raises many obstacles ; compli- 
cated questions of evidence perplex 
him ; there are doubts about the pos- 
sibility of transmitting from age to 
age an account of any long series of 
incidents, especially a series including 
miracles. Then there is the difficulty 
of ascertaining the exact meaning of 
the words used, and the doctrines 
taught, for both have been subject to 
the ingenuity of commentators, but if 
these are laid aside and the text only 
is studied— 


“Our own training, the education and 
habits of the nineteenth century, disqualify 
us in a considerable degree for entering 
into its meaning. Only a_ well-trained, 
historical imagination, active and yet calm, 
is competent so to revive the circumstances of 
place and time in which the words were deli- 
vered, as to draw from them at a distance 
of eighteen hundred years, a meaning tolerably 
like that which they conveyed to those who 
heard them.” 


We submit that the secret of this 
difficulty lies frequently with the 
investigator, who, turning his face 
from the simple meaning of the Gospel 
teaching, strives after another more 
acceptable to his own thoughts, fan- 
cies, and theories. The second grand 
difficulty is this. The immediate 
followers of Christ had a strong sym- 
pathy with him : they were contem- 
poraries and _ fellow-countrymen. 
Although the “constitution which 
Christ gave to mankind” has been 
transplanted into other countries, yet 
it is native to Palestine, and must 
have been received there with an ease 
and readiness which the western na- 
tions cannot emulate. The Jews had 
been accustomed for centuries to 
receive truth from authoritative pro- 
clamation, from the mouth of a pro- 

het, who could not tell how he got 
it, only that it was put into his mouth 
by God. Of these prophets Christ 
was the greatest. But with the 
western nations it was different. 
Although some men have arisen, like 
Pythagoras, Carlyle, and Maizzini, 
who have seemed to themselves to 
discover truth, “not so much by a 
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process of reasoning as by an intense 
gaze,” and have been believed in toa 
certain extent, still the respect for 
authority in knowledge is less in the 
West than in the East. A method 
has been laid down in the West by 
which men may testtruth. It follows, 
then, that-when Christian theology 
passed into the Gentile world, “ from 
the Mosaic East into the Socratic 
West, it must have encountered a 
new difficulty. The Jew who heard 
Christ submitted at once; he had 
been trained to submit to authority ; 
but when the life of Christ was put 
befere the Greek, he admired, as did 
the Jew, but he had other ways of 
arriving at truth besides accepting it 
from the lips of wise men. e-had a 
logic which led to conclusions. What 
“of these conclusions should be at war 
with those authoritatively announced 
by Christ ?” Here was a difficulty at 
the very outset, and time has tended 
to increase it. That logic is now 
much improved ; scientific methods 
are improved, and their credit is 
rising ; men’s minds work with great 
freedom on all —— and they are 
more inclined to listen to reasoning 
than authority. Such are the difli- 
culties of Christian belief. The 
author has already told us that faith 
is only the consciousness of moral 
goodness ; so that it would be useless 
to suggest that faith in revealed truth 
is the compensation of the shortcom- 
ings of reason; for by doing so we 
should fall under the lash of his dis- 
pretest according to the fol- 
owing passage, under the displeasure 
of Christ Himself, although we are 
told in the Gospels he used to heal 
the sick who pressed round his per- 
son in their simple faith, and always 
rewarded with public commendation 
any ebullition of that feeling. Our 
author, however, says of persons who 
prefer to accept the teachings of 
revelation upon subjects which baffle 
all human reason to investigate, and 
which could never have been — 
tioned, as they would never have been 
known but for revelation :— 


“ Yet if he (Christ) meant anything by 
his constant denunciation of hypocrites, 
there is nothing which he would have 
visited with sterner censure than that short 
cut to belief which many persons take when, 
overwhelmed with the difficulties which 
beset their minds, and afraid of damnation, 
they suddenly resolve to strive no longer, 
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but, giving their minds a holiday, to rest 
content with saying that they believe, and 
acting as if they did. A melancholy end 
of Christianity indeed! Can there be such 
a disfranchised pauper class among the 
citizens of New Jerusalem ?” 


What an indignant protest to this 
vile aspersion of faith and wicked 
slander on Christ’s teaching would 
be the testimony, could it be heard, 
of many an intellect of no mean order 
in this country, who has gone over 
that arid desert of scepticism, offered 
up incense and made useless unan- 
swered prayers to that shrine of 
human reason, who has bewildered 
itself with fruitless investigations, 
who has striven to reduce God into a 
syllogism and Christianity to a phi- 
losophy, but has come back beaten 
and wearied from the struggle, 
scorched with the heat, blinded and 
choked with the dust of that desert 
wandering, slaked its parching thirst 
at the only well-spring of truth, and 
regained health and peace. We can- 
not help adding, as an antidote to 
what we have quoted, the opinion of 
one who is universally acknowledged 
to have been the Father of Modern 
Science, to have laid down the very 
principles of scientific investigation 
which these enemies of the cross of 
Christ are vainly striving to use as 
weapons against Revelation. In a 
well-known passage towards the be- 
ginning of the Ninth Book of the 
“De Augmentis Scientiarum,” or to- 
wards the end of the Second of “The 
Advancement of Learning,” Lord 
Bacon says :— 


“The prerogative of God extends as well 
to the reason as to the will of man, So 
that we are to obey His law though we find 
a reluctation in our reason ; for if we believe 
only that which is agreeable to our sense, 
we give consent to the matter, and not to 
the author, which is no more than we would 
do towards a suspected and discredited wit- 
ness. But that Faith which was accounted 
to Abraham as righteousness was of such a 
point as whereat Sarah laughed, who therein 
was an image of Natural Reason. How- 
beit (if we willonly consider it) more worthy 
is it to believe than to know as we know 
now ; for in knowledge a man’s mind suffer- 
eth from sense, but in belief it suffereth from 
spirit, such one as it holdeth for more au- 
thorized than itself, and so suffereth from 
the worthier agent... . Wherefore we con- 
clude that Sacred Theology is grounded only 
upon the word and oracle of God, and not 
upon the light of nature. .. . This holdeth 
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not only in those points of faith which con- 
cern the great mysteries of the Deity, of the 
Creation, of the Redemption, but likewise 
those which concern the law moral, truly 
interpreted. ‘ Love your enemies, do good 

. tothem that hate you. Be like your hea- 
venly Father that suffereth His rain to fall 
upon the jast and the unjust.’ To this it 
ought to be applauded, ' Nec vox hominem 
sonat.’ It isa voice beyond the light of 
Nature.” 


That is the evidence of an intellect 
the most subtle the most logical the 
most penetrating our country has 
ever produced, whose influence upon 
science will be felt as long as scientific 
inquiries are made, much to the con- 
solation of that “disfranchised pauper 
class” under whom he must fall 
according to the estimation of the au- 
thor of “ Ecce Homo.” A short chap- 
ter then follows on Baptism, in which 
we are told that it was necessary some 
mark should be devised by which the 
follower of Christ might be distin- 
guished, “some public formality in 
which the new volunteer might take 
as it were the military oath and con- 
fess his chief among men.” “Hence 
the adoption by Christ of the rite of 
Baptism. The first part of the book 
then concludes with a chapter en- 
titled “ Reflections on the Nature of 
Christ’s Society.” The author says :— 


“‘ Let us ask ourselves what was the ulti- 
mate object of Christ's scheme. When the 
Divine Society was established and organ- 
ized what did He expect it to accomplish ? 
To the question we may suppose He would 
have answered. The object of the Divine 
Society is that God's will be done on earth 
asitisin heaven. Jn the language of our 
day its object was the improvement of 
morality.” 


This is no strange thing—he pro- 
ceeds toshow many schemes have been 
propounded to cure human nature of 
its vices. Two attempts are most con- 
spicuoustoimprovemankind morally, 
the one by moral philosophy, the other 
by means of the Christian Church. 
We may gain some insight into the 
method of Christ by comparing it with 
that of Socrates. There is an apparent 
similarity between Christ and So- 
crates which vanishes upon compari- 
son. Socrates, like Christ, founded a 
society, and the successors of Socrates 
formed societies which lasted several 
centuries—the academy, the porch, 
the garden—but they merely existed 
for convenience ; no tie bound them 
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together ; they were obliged to do so, 
as there was no printing-press and 
very few books. “If Socrates were 
to appear at the present day he would 
hardly bear that resemblance to 
Christ which he bore at Athens. He 
would form no society.” Now it was 
not from accident that Christ formed 
His society. We have already seen 
that to form a society and bind its 
members together by the closest ties 
was the grand object of His life ; He 
called men from their homes, insti- 
tuted a solemn rite and a common 
feast. Thus the resemblance between 
Christ and Socrates vanishes. Fur- 
ther, the philosophers reasoned and 
argued—Christ never did ; what He 
taught, He taught upon His own 
authority. So that as with Socrates 
argument was everything and per- 
sonal authority nothing so with 
Christ personal authority is-all, and 
argument never employed. Socrates 
depreciates himself, Christ conti- 
nually exalts Himself. Both are 
engaged in the same work. Philo- 
sophy explains what is right to 
do, Christianity makes men disposed 
to do it. Now this machinery Christ 
intended to supply. The first step 
for a man is to form a personal at- 
tachment ; to be drawn out of him- 
self: next let the object of that at- 
tachment be a person of striking 
goodness: to worship such a person 
is the best exercise in virtue he can 
have. He will ever have before his 
eyes the ideal of what he may be- 
come; his heart will be stirred by 
new feelings, a new world will open 
to him, a new self will make its pre- 
sence felt, and a change pass over 
him “which he will feel it most ap- 
propriate to call a new birth.” Phil- 
osophy cannot do this ; you can reason 
a man into admitting what is good, 
but the only thing which can make 
him do it is the personal influence of 
Christ. “Of these two influences 
that of reason, and that of living 
example, which would a wise Reform- 
er reinforce? Christ chose the last.” 
He gathered all men to Himself; He 
would be their pattern, their autho- 
rity, and their judge. Everything 
then rests upon this theory of the 
personal influence of Christ. The 
success of Christianity rested ae it, 
nothing more ; the persons] influence 
of Christ which compelled His dis- 
ciples to accept teachings which He 
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advanced solely upon His own autho- 
rity, and fortified only by His example. 
Such is the interpretation of the 
author. Now, if we continue the 
comparison of the work of Christ 
with that of Socrates, we shall be in- 
clined to believe that the success of 
Christianity must have depended up- 
on something still higher than even 
the personal influence of Christ as a 
beloved teacher and example. The 
disciples of Socrates had much more 
of that feeling for their master than 
those of Christ for Him. The Phil- 
osopher’s disciples stood by him in 
all his perils, and visited him daily 
in prison ; but the disciples of Christ 
we are told, at the most critical point 
in His life, forsook Him and fied. 
There must then have been something 
more in the secret of the success of 
Christianity than the influence of 
mere personalattachment. This con- 
cludes the first part of the book— 
there follows however other chapters 
upon the legislation given to the new 
society by its founder, but we think 
it is sufficient at this point to have 
examined the ideal Christ which this 
critical investigation has displayed. 
But in the conclusion to the volume 
there occurs a passage which we 
must quote in the author’s words, 
that Christians may have the intel- 
lectual version of the Holy Spirit’s 
influence. 


“This moral sensitiveness, this absolute 
harmony of inward desire with outward 
obligation, was called by Christ and His 
Apostles by a name of which Holiness is 
the recognized English equivalent, and it is 
attributed to the presence of a Divine Spirit 
within the soul. It is the absolute and ulti- 
timate test of true membership in the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. He who has it not 
cannot be a true member whatever he may 
have, and he who has it is a member what- 
ever he may lack. But how is this moral 
sensitiveness produced? It is the effect of 
a single ardent feeling excited in the soul. 
A single conception enthusiastically grasped 
is found powerful enough to destroy the 
very root of all immorality within the heart. 
As every enthusiasm which a man can con- 
ceive makes a certain class of sins impos- 
sible to him, and ranks him not only above 
the commission of them, but beyond the very 
temptation to commit them; so there exists 
an enthusiasm which makes all sin whatever 
impossible. This enthusiasm is emphatically 
the presence of the Holy Spirit.” 


We have endeavoured to give a 
brief summary of the contents of the 
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first part of this book, which is just 
now the subject of the hour at all the 
clubs, dinner-tables, libraries, and 
publishers’ parlours in London—the 
achievement of the season. Its suc- 
cess is due to a certain extent beyond - 
all question to a considerable degree 
of literary merit; the style has a 
vitality in it far above the average 
writing of the day, and the author 
knows well how to dress up common- 
place truths in a philosophical diction, 
which has flattered, and will flatter 
many shallow intellects into a con- 
sciousness of wisdom superior to old- 
world notions. But many other cir- 
cumstances independently of its high 
literary merit, have contributed to its 
rapid success. A mysterious uncer- 
tainty as toits authorship judiciously 
kept up by well circulated rumours, 
anecdotes, confidential hints, and a 
still more judicious republication of 
adverse criticism by way of advertise- 
ment—a species of wisdom only just 
dawning upon publishers—all these 
things have conspired to excite popu- 
lar curiosity to the highest pitch, and 
to produce the already profitable con- 
sequence of some nine editions. It has 
elicited a greater diversity of opinions 
than anything which has issued from 
the press for many years, and is likely 
to cause some anguish to professional 
critics. Orthodox reviews have 
rather precipitately bestowed their 
praise upon it to the astonishment of 
grave subscribers and to their own 
subsequent trepidation. An orthodox 
nobleman is said to stigmatize it as 
the “most insidious production which 
has emanated from the jaws of hell ;” 
and a dignitary of the Church de- 
clares it to be the “ book of the age.” 
There can be no question that the 
influence of the book will be very 
great, both for good and evil; there 
is too much power in it to permit it 
to be passed unnoticed. Many an 
intellect wavering in the balance will 
be stimulated to active investigation, 
and perhaps led to the truth, not by 
the means so much as by the impulse 
of this work ; and, on the other hand, 
it is to be feared that many minds 
who have long slumbered in the peace 
of tacit uninguiring acceptance—a 
peace often more fatal than passive 
indifference—will be warped by its 
influence, and fall an easy victim to 
its insidious speculations. Christi- 
anity need never fear inquiry ; it has 
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survived the ‘persistent inquiry of 
nineteen centuries ; and these rebel- 
lions of human intellect against her 
sway, have only tended to infuse fresh 
vigour into her defenders, to arouse 
to activity her devotees—too apt 
sometimes to become listless—and to 
leave her in the world triumphant. 
But we must return to this extraor- 
dinary book. Its object, as we have 
seen, was to set before the world a 
view of Christ’s life and work adapted 
to the wants of the age. This is a 
great age, and has great wants ; it is 
an advanced age, and all the old forms 
of life and thought must be posted 
up to it. We, singularly favoured 
people, who are accustomed to scien- 
tific lectures, railways, penny litera- 
ture, joint-stock speculations, and 
universal knowledge, surely cannot 
be saved in the same way as our dull 
old forefathers ; we have the assur- 
ance to look forward to such a con- 
summation of life ; we still have a 
notion that for us there may be a 
salvation, but it must be one of a 
character in keeping with our ad- 
vanced modes of thought. There are 
many of us, the voice of the age cries, 
who have long thought that the old 
stories we have heard so often might 
do very well for women and children, 
to whose keeping they are being con- 
signed in some countries, but for us 
men something ought to be done; 
we have frequently wished that 
some man of the age would take up 
the subject, and do for Christianity 
what our great engineers have done 
for locomotion—give us a working 

wersuitable to ouradvanced wants. 

his book is an answer to the appeal 
of the age. But here we must say a 
word or two upon this notion of 
adapting Christianity to the wants of 
different ages. If there be any truth 
in Christianity, it is an absurdity in 
terms. Forms of worship may be 
changed from time to time, but the 
soul of man is the same now as it 
ever was, its state, its nature, and its 
requirements. Christianity, if it bea 
remedy for its evils, must be the same 
also. Thought may change, modes 
and manners of life may vary, cus- 
toms may be reversed, but the sinner 
and the sinner’s soul are the same inall 
ages, and there is no more difference 
in the.remedy toa man eager to save 
his soul in this nineteenth century 
than there was to one bent on the same 
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inquiry in the third. Christianity 
willnever change, because it is framed 
for the salvation of humanity, and 
humanity never changes. Still we 
must admit that as this book set out 
with the sole object of furnishing the 
age with a view of Christ’s work 
more adapted to its wants, it has 
admirably succeeded: the Christ it 
depicts is just the reflex of the age, 
a speculator, aschemer—a philosophi- 
cal adventurer, who comes into the 
world, and, looking about him, dis- 
covers what are the expectationsof the 
Jews, that a Messiah should come 
of the line of David to rule over 
them, that a theocratic idea had 
always been instinctive to them ; 
He would therefore revive the theo- 
cracy, but it would never do to 
appear before them in the same man- 
ner as David ; things had changed ; 
he must make a concession to his 
times ; they must have something 
novel ; and He therefore retired to 
the wilderness, where during His 
sojourn He framed His plan, that 
plan which He afterwards putin force, 
as we haveseen. A dogmatical teacher, 
relying upon the force of His own 
authority, a reformer of morality, an 
enthusiast himself, and a marvellous 
inspirer of enthusiasm in others. 
This is not the Christ of the Gospels, 
sent jnto the world from God, with a 
sacrificial destiny before Him. Zhe 
Christ did not plot out His kingdom, 
nor aspire to the title of king, nor did 
He wish to assume, as our author 
says, the titles of Founder, Legislator, 
and Judge, according to a precon- 
ceived plan. His career was not a 
thing which gradually opened itself 
out to His mind as the result of 
deliberate thought and self-conceived 
design. The author remarks, how- 
ever, that to deny that Christ 
undertook to found a new theocratic 
society is only possible to those who 
deny the credibility of the extant 
biographies of Christ. He should 
have said rather that to believe that 
He did plot and contrive; that His 
career was a plan of His own concep- 
tion, is only possible to those who 
misrepresent and misconstrue the ex- 
tant biographies of Christ. If we 

lieve those ane at all, and 

e admits that that is necessary, or 


every account of Christ falls to the 
ground, we must believe the simple 
tale that He told His disciples and the 
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world, that He was sent by His Father 
upon earth to preach forgiveness in 

is name, and to die for the sins 
of men—sent into the world as a sa- 
crifice, the world’s great sacrifice— 
the Lamb which taketh away the sins 
of the world. But we t on dan- 
gerous ground here; the belief in 
these things involves the belief in all 
the supernatural element supposed to 
be in Christianity. Now there is a 
great reluctance in modern thought 
to do this; it is more inclined to dis- 
card everything which cannot be 
fathomed by reason, and to believe 
nothing which is not in accordance 
with experience. Thistone of thought 
is called the result of progress; it is 
more truly the result of corruption. 
It is utterly false to call it the result 
of progress, since in the earliest and 
in the darkest ages of the world’s 
history that phase of thought has 
existed ; it is the old rebellious nature 
of humanity in arms against God; it 
is the evil strife which has always 
gone on in the world, and its object 
and tendency are only to depose Christ 
from the throne of His spiritual king- 
dom, and to elevate to that dignity 
human reason, with its vagrant fancies 
and wanton speculations. It must be 
evident to the most superficial ob- 
server that the old belief in the divine 
nature of Our Saviour, and in the 
mysteries of Revelation, is fast oozing 
out of the minds of men, and more 
especially out of the minds of some 
of our Church dignitaries, whose 
opinions upon this book clearly indi- 
cate that there is something wavering 
and unsubstantial in the faith pro- 
fessed in the Church; and such is the 
state of things, that unless some 
change come over the tendency of 
modern thought, the simple faith in 
Christ, the Son of God, will soon be 
found only amongst Roman Catholics 
and Protestant dissenters. Let us for 
a moment examine this difficulty 
which modern thought has placed in 
the way of acceptation of the opera- 
tions of the supernatural. Men talk 
about Revelation being cont to 
reason. Now to prove that one thing 
is contrary to another it is necessary 
that we should know thoroughly the 

culiarities and properties of each. 
We know that shortness is the con- 
trary of tallness, because we know 
that tallness is the presence and short- 
ness the deficiency of height; we 
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know that good is contrary to bail, 
because we are aware of the results 
and peculiarities of each, but who 
knows what are the peculiarities and 
properties of the mysteries of Revela- 
tion? All men confess their ignorance 
of them, and in fact that ignorance is 
the great plea of the sceptic for not 
accepting them, and yet he talks about 
their being contrary to reason, where- 
as, whatever and how little soever his 
knowledge may be about reason, he 
ahesiahely knows nothing about the 
mysteries of Revelation, and therefore 
cannot justly compare the two things. 
Hence the fallacy or obtuseness of 
men who cannot or will not see that 
a thing may be above reason without 
being contrary to its dictates. The 
great objection of science to the mi- 
raculous is that it is so utterly con- 
trary to the immutability of nature, 
and therefore to human experience, 
as to amount to an impossibility. 
The inductive system of investigation 
has shown that nature suffers no in- 
terruption in her order, that the 
recurrences of her phenomena are 
without exception, and therefore im- 
mutable ; but, strange to say, the 
= le of induction was no stum- 

ling block to the faith of him who 
was the father of induction, Lord 
Bacon; and Hume himself, in his 
treatise on miracles, had a conscious- 
ness of this. Upon what is our strong 
belief in the immutability of nature 
I + A phenomenon is discovered, 
it excites surprise, it recurs under 
similar conditions, and is recognised ; 
it occurs repeatedly and regularly, 
and we begin to expect it, until gra- 
dually the mind becomesso habituated 
to its recurrence, that it regards it as 
an infallible principle, and these per- 
petually recurring phenomena become 
what is called the unvarying order of 
nature. Then comes the difficulty ;— 
we can appreciate the fact of their 
recurrence, we see the one following 
the other with precision, linked in 
that order by some chain, but can we 
understand what it is that links these 
phenomena together? Our certainty 
of its recurrence is built upon expecta- 
tion, but nodemonstrative reasonfrom 
anything that we know can be given 
that at any moment the contrary may 
not take place as a new phenomenon. 
Hume has honestly confessed this 
difficulty. He objected to miracles 
on account of their being contrary 
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to this great probability, inspired 
by experience, but he admitted that 
he could not discover the rational 
steps of this process of thought, it 
wasa principle indispensable to nature, 
but it defied all analysis. The mere 
assertion of law does nothing for us 
as a plea against miracles. Law could 
only prevent them by compelling the 
succession of the phenomenon of 
nature by an unchangeable system of 
causes, but we have already seen that 
we cannot perceive the causes of 
nature ; we see the phenomena regu- 
larly recurring; but of the subtle 
chain of cause which links those 
phenomena together, we are in total 
ignorance; our notion therefore of 
law is based solely on this habit of 
expectancy, but the hand which holds 
that invisible chain, and it must be 
supported somewhere, must have over 
these phenomena of nature the power 
of Omnipotence. No assignable rea- 
son can then be given for the non- 
occurrence of a contrary in the natural 
order of things ; it is only the force of 
habit, an impression of probability, 
which is forced upon the mind by 
constant recurrence of things, whic 
induces us to look upon any interrup- 
tion or variation in this order as an 
impossibility. But we are on all sides 
compelled to give our assent to many 
things to which our reason and ex- 
perience offer an instinctive resist- 
ance ; the infinity of space, the eter- 
nity of the past and future, the very 
idea of a God, a being without cause, 
all these are to be admitted by con- 
sent, reason having no power over 
them ; so that the acceptation of the 
very existence of a God, implying as 
it does an admission of the superna- 
tural, reduces at once the rejection of 
the supernatural, by limiting His 

wers who is above all nature, to 

ing simply an introduction to 
practical Atheism. 

Christianity then is a supernatural 
rescue of humanity—an interposition 
of an invisible hand, and the evidence 
to the truth of its divinity, and the 
divinity of its Founder, rests solely 
upon its miracles. It is then a vain 
attempt to eliminate from Christian- 
ity its supernatural element, to reduce 
it to a mere moral reformation, and its 
Founder to an organizer of that refor- 
mation ; if it be what it professes to be 
a means of salvation for men, not only 
for time but for eternity ; it must have 
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what it claims to have, a God for its 
author, and a God for its executor— 
the design and the execution of such 
a supernatural rescue must have been 
designed and executed by powers 
above all nature. 

Admitting these great truths which 
are not only not contrary to reason, 
but in keeping with the instinctive 
wants of humanity, there can be no 
difficulty in accepting revelation as 
the only authority in these matters— 
the whole of revelation, its propheti- 
cal foreshadowing, and its final fulfil- 
ment. There never was but this one 
true religion in the world ; all others 
are corruptions of it, and imitations 
based upon a possession of a dim but 
forgotten tradition of the truth. It 
was first intrusted to the keeping of 
patriarchs, in those remote ages hea 
we are told that a division of the 
human race occurred. The two great 
patriarchal tribes parted, the one 
going in one direction, the other in 
another, both of the same race and 
blood, both possessing the same sacred 
tradition, both worshipping the same 
God ; the one to preserve it down to 
the latest times whilst the other 
wandered towards the East, and lost 
the spirit of thgt tradition amongst 
star worship, fire worship, Magian 
superstitions, and Zoroastrian doc- 
trines, still with a lingering of the 
old truth sadly perverted and distort- 
ed. They parted in the desert ; the 
sons and daughters of one tribe took 
their farewell of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the other ; the long trains of 
cattle and camels, with the men, 
women, and children separated, never 
more to break food under the same 
tent, never more to whisper the 
great hope to each other by night 
under the star-lit heavens, never 
more to water their flocks at the same 
well, never more to meet, until lon 
ages after, when, in the persons o 
the Magi from the East and the in- 
fant and mother, they met at the 
manger in Bethlehem. We find an 
historic evidence to the truth of a 
foreshadowed Christ in the fact that 
the whole world was instinctively 
agitated by some idea of the comin 
atthe moment when that coming took 


»place. Not only so, but its thought, 


its philosophies, and its religions, all 
had points of contact with the Jewish 
records leading up to such a consum- 
mation. The school of Athens hada 
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dim vision of an incarnate God, as 
hinted by Plato; all systems had 
struggled blindly to remedy those 
great human necessities which Chris- 
tianity alone satisfied; the weird 
phantasms of the Zoroastrian revival, 
tne calm contemplations of Platonic 
thought, laboured at one work—the 
elevation” of a fallen humanity. 
By the time of the coming the whole 
world was expectant: just as the 
Jew who was worshipping in the 
Temple; so the Chaldean who 
watched his flocks on the hill tops ; 
so the Greek, as he wandered moodily 
through his broad streets and decay- 
ing architecture, guarded by foreign- 
ers ; so the Roman, as he gazed with 
pride upon victorious legionsreturning 
from foreign conquest, or listened to 
the thunders of forensic oratory ; so 
all men expected at this moment the 
advent of a mysterious visitor. There 
is an invariable law to be traced in 
history ; the operation of some hidden 
principle, which calls order out of 
chaos ; the hand of God bringing out 
of the contradictions and contrarieties 
of daily event the harmonious com- 
pleteness of His purposes. 

But let us, in conclusion, leave 
nature and history, and turn to reve- 
lation, we who still believe in reve- 
latiou. Its finger points out to us 
a scene of time, bounded on either 
side by a vision of eternity—the 
eternity of the remote past, and the 
eternity of the remote future. We 
look back to the eternity of the re- 
mote past, and we are faintly shown 
the council chambers of Jehovah, 
where, before the foundations of the 
world were laid, it pleased Him to 
arrange the great drama of human 
existence, where man’s redemption 
and salvation were provided for. The 
reason of these councils we can never 
know on this side, but we know that 
they were held, and that their results 
developed themselves and are still in 
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eapen in the world. From that 
dark, inscrutable past we follow the 
finger which rests upon a scene lying 
midway, and there we behold a mot- 
ley multitude of people mocking, 
shouting, gesticulating, blasphem- 
ing ; suddenly a cross is lifted up, to 
which a man is bound, and we can 
see him writhing in pain and dying 
in tortures! Whatis it that whispers 
in our ears, like a voice stealing up 
from the distance, through the gloom 
which is settling over the scene, 
“Wounded for our transgressions 5 
the burden of our sins was upon him.’ 
Women are weeping at the foot of 
that cross, and strong men stand 
trembling by; the gloom deepens ; 
all nature hangs in suspense, when 
a cry comes wailing through the air, 
clear above the noisy murmurings of 
the crowd—the death-cry of Him on 
the cross—“ It is finished ;” the head 
droops on the bosom; human re- 
demption is accomplished; and 
amidst the deepening gloom, amidst 
the threatening elements, a bright 
path slopes from the foot of that cross 
through the gathering darkness up 
to heaven. From that scene we turn 
once more, and follow the finger of 
revelation through the far distance 
into the eternity of the future, and 
listen to the faint re-echoings of the 
hosannahs of “that multitude which 
no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
standing before the throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands.” What 
is it they sing? “Salvation to our 
God which sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb ;” and we can 
now understand the necessity of 
those far distant councils away in the 
eternity of the past, the object of that 
scene lying midway between the two, 
and the consummation of both in the 
eternity of the future. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BREAK UP. 


Lone was that day recollected at 
Digby. Duncan, the serving-man, 
told what he had seen and heard— 
with more, perhaps, which his in- 
stinct furnished him—to the little 
community. 

“Sir J a be wus than I have ever 
known him in my life.” 

This was at the lower ladies and 

entlemen’s table, when they were 

ining at two o'clock. Duncan, Sir 
John’s “hown man,” the butler, and 
Mrs. Hardcastle were taking that 
meal together. 

“Mark my words, Mrs. ’Ardcastle, 
if something won’t bust on us before 
long. Severne’s been doin’ something 
that’s worked him. Mark my words” 
—this was a phrase which Mr. Dun- 
can heard a Conservative Member of 
Parliament—who was auguring the 
downfall of England—use very often, 
and it seemed, to him, very “fine.” 
* Mark my words, all this ‘ill bust 
afore long, but it ’ill clear the hair— 
clear the hair” (phrase also used by 
the Member.) “ He’s Fg at 
this moment,” went on Mr. Duncan, 
“not the ’eavy things, you know, 
them’d fill chests, but merely the 
pus’nal necessaries—throwing a few 
indispensables into a portmanter. I 
know what all that means, Mrs. ’Ard- 
castle. As for Sir John, he’s filing 
against the bars of his cage, in a 
hopeous condition. I pity him, I do. 
As for Severne, he’s aimerbel enough, 
but all along wants ballast—wants 
ballast.” 

Mrs. Hardcastle, still discussing the 
crisis, thought darkly it was all along 
of that “prankering” woman up- 
stairs, who was scheming the whole 
house into mischief. “An artful, hob- 
scure person, that no one knew where 
she come from, or where she'd go to, 
respectably.” She must say, must 
Mrs. Hardcastle, that she were sur- 
prised at Sir John taking in persons 
of that sort off the road, as it were, 
and she knew at the time—nay, had 


she not distinctly prophesied it the 
first day ?—that no good would come 
of it. But here Mr. Duncan must 
interpose. He-could not coincide in 
that harsh view. He wasa man of 
the world, was Duncan, and had 
travelled with the young Lord Tipton 
to a great capital called “ Parse,” 
where—as Duncan often told—they 
had remained a fortnight at the 
“ Hotel Mirreyboo,” in the “ Plaree 
Vaughandum,” and he considered 
Mrs. Lepell to be a “fine woman,” 
and rather on the French pattern, 
and “ genteel” on the whole. To say 
the truth, our heroine, who had a 
surprising instinct in reading off the 
humours and prejudices of those 
about her, had correctly interpreted 
the feelings of that gentleman, and 
wishing no doubt to conciliate all his 
little offices in favour of the poor 
helpless invalid upstairs, had paid 
him special attention. The result was 
frequent discussions at table between 
the superior ladies and gentlemen 
down stairs, in which much female 
ascerbity was displayed, and in which 
Mr. Duncan, as a travelled man of 
the world, and confessing to a weak- 
ness for “fine women,” was “con- 
streened,” as he called it, to range 
himself on the side of Mrs. Lepell. 
He had, indeed, happily de- 
scribed the miserable state of things 
up stairs. It was indeed the longest 
day ever known at Digby ; it seemed 
actually to trail by. Those who were 
in the house, when long after they 
looked back to these days, could only 
recall a weary fevered “day before 
execution,” with a vision every now 
and then, of a strained old man’s 
face, with staring eyes, and flaming 
cheeks, which every now and again 
burst out upon them from some door, 
mand withdrew again, after some fran- 
tic ravings, and with a loud bang. 
Mrs. Lepell saw many of these visions. 
It flashed out also, very unexpectedly, 
on the two strange ladies, who had 
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arrived so recently. He was passing 
through the room, as usual, when his 
eye fell on them: 

“What are you doing here, ma’am ?” 
he said, stopping short, and looking 
from one to the other. “ Why aren't 
a with: Aim—why don’t you give 

im some more French instructions— 
eh, ma’am ?”” 

The ladies looked frightened. “T 
don't understand, Sir J ohn,” the elder 
answered, with dignity. 

“ Don't ns ma'am?” answered he, 
in one of his bursts of fury; “I do 
then! You have made up a nice 
game between ye, a nice plot—catch- 
ing a boy out in a foreign country, 
when he’s sick and helpless ; not that 
Icare oned——,” and Sir John caught 
himself, “‘you’re welcome to him now, 
ma’am—the whole right and title of 
him, and can take him with you 
when you like. The French game 
hasn’t quite answered, you see.’ 

“Mamma,” said the young girl, 
rising, “I think Sir John Digby for- 
gets he is speaking to ladies. Let 


us g° 

Sir Jobn tried to sneer. 

“OQ, very good—very good. I don’t 
forget. Of course I am a boor, and 
you or any of his friends can tell me 
anything. I don’t profess to command 
words. I have always been accus- 
tomed to speak plainly ; and if I am 
blunt I have provocation for it. It’s 
a shame—a crying, infernal shame, 
and I tell you so plainly—interfering 
in families this way, for itis interfer- 
ing. If you only knew how I have 
looked to, and built on this low fellow 
to do something for the family, and 
for the country, which is going to 
ruin—and it may now, as soon as it 
likes, for it is not worth saving. If 
you only knew—but you did know, 
ma’am—what I had laid out for this 
fellow; a seat ready for him to 
walk into; a family that was proud 
to have him, not for his sake—don’t 
think so—but for mine, ma’am ; that 
would have made him a gentleman, 
which he’s not (and he may go to 
the rhouse if he likes) and if 
you knew what Lord Buryshaft said 
tome—and he’ll bein the Government 
by-and-by. Why, we could have had 
A PEERAGE, ma'am; and I had the 
title ready settled on, and all; and 
you come here—you and your * 
Why, it’s enough to drive a man stark 

8 turing out of his wits. What d’ye 
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mean by it? What in the devil’s 
name,” went on the poor Baronet, 
now very wildly, indeed, and losing 
all restraint, “ brought you here on 
that infernal night? Did I do you any 
injury in all my life (—did I, I say ?” 

“Sir John Digby,” said the lady, 
with great dignity, ““ I can make great 
allowance for your feelings. I will 
say nothing of the way you have 
spoken to us—scarcely becoming an 
English gentleman, or suitable to 
ladies from any country, even France. 
When you are cooler you will do us 
justice, and find that we have nothing 
to do with this unfortunate business. 
Mr. Severne is a free agent. He is 
able to judge for himself.” 

“T don’t believe it, ma’am,” said 
Sir John, in a wild fury. “ I don’t care 
to mince words with you. It’s folly to 
be going on with politeness and such 
stuff. You put him up to it—set him 
on—you know you did.” 

aE geet again,” said Mrs. Palmer, 
“T can make allowances and pass all 
this by ; but I repeat, you do us in- 
justice. You impute to us behaviour, 
of which neither I nor my daughter 
are conscious. We did what we could, 
in a little way, for Mr. Severne. Of 
course I make nothing of that—it was 
what-any Christian ought to have 
done. It was he who asked us here. 
He assured us of a kind and a polite 
welcome.” 

‘Oh, of course,” said Sir John, with 
eyes wandering from one to the other. 
“And you received it ma’am, I 
hope. This is an English gentleman’s 
house, ma’am ; and its owner knows 
how to treat ladies and gentlemen, 
and you might have stayed here on 
and on and on again, until your dying 
day, and done as you liked. But 
when I caught you tampering and 
plotting with d—d low French arts, 
stirring him up——” 

“T repeat,” said Mrs. Palmer, “we 
did nothing of the kind, neither I 
nor my daughter.” 

“Neither you nor your daughter, 
ma’am,” repeated Sir John, with a 
rueful sneer. “Of course not. I’ll 
believe that of her, of course.” 

“T did, mamma,” said the yo 

tl, with her eyes upon the ground. 
*I confess it openly. I advised him 
to the manly honourable course, not 
to sacrifice his principles or the hap- 
piness of his life, to interest or mo= 


ney.” , 
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_“ You hear her,” almost shouted 
Sir John. “This is cursed, infernal 
impudence. She boasts and brags of 
it!” He stamped with rage. “Its 
@ conspiracy—a low French conspi- 
racy! Go away, go along! Out of 
my sight! Don’t come near me. 
Don’t let me see you. Infernal brazen 
effrontery! I’m ina nice way,” he 
added piteously ; “a nice gang I’ve let 
in on myself. God help me! But go 
now, both of you—withont an hour’s 
delay, or the servants shall——” 

“ Our things are packed,” said Mrs. 
Palmer, calmly, “and the chaise has 
been ordered an hour ago. We en- 
tered this house on your invitation, 
and we leave it of our own motion, 
after a day’s or so, hospitality. The 
obligation is not very great.” 

e could hardly speak ; but pointed 
to the door. 

Mr. Duncan brought down news to 
the superior sitting-room below of 
every stage of the business. 

. There's a fiy ordered from the 
Lion,” he said, “ for the French ones. 
They have got their kongee,” said 
Mr. Duncan, pleasantly, and yet they 
had the “ Pereesian” air, they had. 
In due time the “fly” came, and he 
was at his duties, which he dis- 
charged respectfully ; but came down 
to the salon below full of warm en- 
comiums, as to their being “ ladies,” 
and that he knew it from the first, 
and was now sorry that they had got 
their Kongee. 

By-and-by came another depar- 
ture—very pale and very agitated— 
Severne came down. His packing 
had not taken long ; yet he had on a 
fine Roman manner, and a bearing of 
pride and excitement. Mrs. Severne, 
whom Sir John had unreasonably in- 
cluded in his condemnation, was go- 
ing away also. She was quite over- 
whelmed by this sudden turn, for 
her whole heart was in the advance- 
ment of her son, which up to that 
morning she had looked on as securely 
and as finally settled as though he 
had been born heir to all the estate 
and title of Digby. She flitted about 
the house quite helpless, not able to 
speak, or make any effort to avert 
what was coming on them. 

“We are all ready now,” said Se- 
verne to Mrs. Lepell, “to be served 
with our ejectment. Who would have 
thought it would have come to this 
yesterday? Not that I careso much. 


I am a free man now, and can stretch 
my arms” (this was to be his fa- 
vourite idea). “The slavery was 
getting intolerable. Though it 7s a 
little mortifying to be drummed out— 
eh !—and before these people below, 
who I suppose know all about it—eh ? 
They have a wonderful instinct these 
creatures—eh?’ He put these ques- 
tions in a restless way. “Good 
gracious !” he went on, impatiently, 
“to think of our being so pleasant 
and happy yesterday, and all turned 
upside down now. Not, observe, 
that I regret it a moment ; for to be 
aman you must be free—have your 
own responsibility. I can breathe 
and stretch my arms now, which I 
couldn’t do before. But the problem 
now is, my dear Mrs. Lepell, how are 
we to keep those arms strong and 
healthy? J really don’t see the way 
at this moment ; and these poor 
ee miles away I suppose by 
this.” 

Our Jenny gaveastamp. “I never 
can forgive them,” she said, impa- 
tiently. “Now they are gone, I can 
speak of them freely. Zhey brought 
allthis mischief about. They hurried 
on things, when a little time would 
have saved everything—cold, unfeel- 
ing, selfish.” 

“No, no,” said Severne, “I think 
not. They meant well.” 

“Ah, yes,” said she, still impa- 
tiently, “that is your generosity. But 
the fact remains behind—meaning 
well or ill, they have destroyed you, 
they have. I can never think of 
them with patience. We had a 
charming house here—we were all so 
happy, and getting to be so happy ; 
we were beginning to know each other 
—to like each other ; the days were 
running by so charmingly. TZ'hat 
night when we had our little battle 
was one of the happiest I ever knew ; 
and yet on that night they come, and 
destroy all. They plant themselves— 
this woman and her daughter—in our 
happy little community, like two Upas 
trees, and destroy all.” 

Severne was silent, and looked 
ruefully on the ground. This picture 
séemed to him a little faithful. For 
a moment he did not speak, when 
the door suddenly opened. The in- 
flamed wild face of Sir John locked 
in. It saw who was there, and was 
withdrawn. 

“Poor Sir John,” said Severne, 
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bitterly, “it goes to my heart—his 
look shocks me. If I go to him and 
say something—I will,” he added, 
starting up. 

Mrs. Lepell caught his arm. “ No,” 
she said, “be advised by me. Leave 
it to time—to a littletime. But this 
is a bad moment.” 

“T think you are wrong. I can 
see heis suffering. Yes, it is an inspi- 
ration. He likes me in his heart. He 
cannot snap asunder the ties of years 
in that rude and summary way. Yes, 
this is the moment.” 

“No, no,” said she yet more 
eagerly. “You willruin all. Leave 
it to your friends who stay after you. 
I conjure you, do this.” 

Again the door opened, and Sir 
John stamped in. 

“This is my own house,” he said. 
“Tam not to be skulking from my 
own rooms because other people 
choose to stay. It is not come to 
that as yet.” 

With an uncontrollable impulse 
Severne, seeing the old face worn and 
inflamed, ran to him and took his arm. 

“ Dear, dear uncle,” he said, “this is 
terrible. We must not leave each other 
in this way. It isa mistake, all through. 
I love you, and always have loved 
you, and I know in your heart you 
still like me with all my follies ; and 
I am sure everything can be explained 
and arranged, and if you will only 
bear with me for a little, and make 
allowance, we need not push matters 


Sir John looked at him for a 
moment, speechless, then dashed away 
Severne’s hand. 

“D—n your impudence and your 
infernal airs! What do you speak 
to me for, sir? ‘ You need not push 
matters.’ Needn’t you. Curse your 
heart, what dy’e mean ? I don’tknow 
what to say. How dare you talk to 
me that way, with your damned 
free-and-easy airs! Get out of this 
—out of my house, where you have 
feasted, and fattened, and been made 
too much of, you ungrateful, low, 
beggarly, ill-conditioned, unfeeling son 
of a——. I begyour pardon, ma’am,I 
do indeed,” added poor Sir John, his 
face working. “I forgot my manners, 
but I am forgetting everything 
with this mean, whinging fellow, that 
you see would now be under my feet 
to get back to his place—his place, 
ma’am, for he has been living on 
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me all this time. He might have 
been in the street, but for me. Yes, 
you would, you low, mean plebeian, 
you, that—mark my words—will die 
in a ditch yet! Whatd’ye stay here 
for, sir, in my house? Didn't I tell 
you to take yourself off? Go quick— 
ou poison the air! I want no Jaco- 
bins or levellers here, and you were 
one all this time,” added Sir John, 
speaking with a slow bitterness, “you 
sneaking, deceitful, eee 
fellow. Look here—look at this. 
am glad you are not gone, for I 
wanted you to see this. And you 
look too, ma’am, and be witness— 
you know what this is—and you 
too, ma’am—look! look!’ And with 
trembling and tugging he got outa 
large parchment bundle, thick, and 
tied up with green ribbon, and look- 
ing likea deed. “It is not long ago,” 


he went on, “since this was done. It’ 


took a very long time, but I shan’t be 
long getting rid of it. There—there— 
there—that settles that, Mr. Severne!” 
And with a knife which was on the 
table he cut and hewed the bundle of 
parchment across again and again, as 
if it was a piece of wood, until it lay 
on the ground in ribbons. These he 
gathered up with fingersthat trembled, 
and thrust into the fire. Then looked 
at Severne with a sort of triumph. 

Severne stood there, pale and agi- 
tated too. For this destruction seemed 
to be a sort of final and irrevocable 
ceremony, which brought home to 
him—never with so much force until 
that moment—the palpable fact of 
his disgrace. At that moment he 
felt that it was all over; and Sir 
John, standing before him, and look- 
ing at him, saw that. There was 
triumph in his eye. 

“You haven't thrust me into my 
coffin yet,” he said, “you and your 
levelling gang. And you and they 
may come as soon as you like now. 
It’ll not do you much good.” 

Severne could say nothing. He 
was quite crushed. 

“Not a shilling—not twopence- 
halfpenny, sir!” went on Sir John; 
“and you little know what I had 
done for you in that—that thing. Ah! 

ou ungrateful, low Jacobite—Jaco- 

in!—you had always the bad drop in 

= they told me so, and I didn’t 
lieve ’em.” 

Mrs. Lepell went forward to him 
suppliantly. 
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“ Oh, Sir John, Sir John,” she said, 
“this is dreadful—this is terrible, that 
things should have come to this.” 

“ And who brought them to this?” 
said he, turning on her. “It’s my 
own, thank God, every stick and 
stone in this place ; and I bless my 
stars that I have lived to keep him 
out of it. What are you staying for? 
I thought you had some pride in you 
still. I wouldn’t wait to be turned 
out of a house. I suppose the com- 


pany you keep have taken that out 
of you,’ 
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Severne coloured, but said nothing. 
He turned to go. He was quite over- 
whelmed. Sir John looked after 
him with a sort of triumph. At 
that moment entered Duncan, who 
announced, with all respect to dignity 
in adversity— 

“ Things is all in, sir.” 

Severne bowed to Sir John, and 
turned to go. Mrs. Lepell ran to 
him at the door, and whispered— 

“ Keep up hope ; you havea friend 
behind to work for you.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE HOUSE CLEARS AND SIR JOHN GOES HOME. 


THE house was now all but deserted. 
Our friends, the Lepells, alone re- 
mained ; and they had fixed to go 
next morning. Mr. Lepell was in- 
finitely better, though he did not 
come down. 

What remained of the day was 
oppressive. Sir John had again re- 
tired into his den, and was not to be 
seen. The air seemed charged with 
gloom, as though it were the day 
before the funeral ; and yet it can- 
not be said that one in so awkward 
a position, as the guest, spent it sor- 
rowfully or found it dull. She went 
out to get some fresh air in the 
zrounds, in the unrivalled old Eng- 
ish gardens, got a bit of bread from 
Mr. Duncan “ to feed the fish.” In- 
deed that gentleman insisted on 
carrying it out himself on a plate, 
and spoke feelingly of the late events. 

“Tt was most dishasterous,” he 
said, “and one of the most awkerd 
countertongs that had ever occurred. 
Observe, he hadn’t a word to say 
against Mr. Severne, who had always 
behaved to him pussonally in a gen- 
tlemanly and feelin’ manner ;” and 
a more impartial witness must say 
that never had Severne been more 
“like a genlleman,” in menial lan- 
guage, than at his leave taking. 
“The whole thing was most pin- 
ful,” Mr. Duncan added, “to any 
looker on with feelings.” He wouldn’t 
like to pass through it again. He 
feared looking Mrs. Lepell in the face ; 
“the britch was now all past accom- 
modation.” Mrs. Lepell feared so too. 
These jars in families, Mr. Duncan 
thought, were always so painful. 
However, it would do Sir John good ; 


he was always better for a fill-up. 
Mrs. Lepell was not a-goin’ too. 

“T hope we’ent a-goin’ to lose you, 
ma’am ?” went on Mr. Duncan, with a 
gallantsmile. ‘“Weshould look bac’: 
to this ’ere unfortunet business, witn 
a double vexation, if it were to deprive 
us of hall of our guests. I ’ope not.” 

Our Mrs. Lepell answered this kind 
wish with much good humour, and 
said, with a sigh— 

“We have to go to-morrow morn- 
ing, Mr. Duncan. I am sorry for it, 
we have been very pleasant here ; and 
to go away at such a moment in such 
confusion is very painful.” 

“Tis fearful,’ said Mr. Duncan, 
reflectively. “ But you must come to 
us again, irs. kent. Sir John and 
we ‘ill be lookin’ out for you one of 
these mornin’s. We shall miss you, 
indeed. And I assure you, speaking 
from my ‘art now, that night when 
you did the chardes”—did Mr. Dun- 
can mean the little plays they had 
given? “It was male now, a thing 
to look back ; it were indeed. An 
you give to him so well—rerly.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Dun- 
can. I am very glad you were 
pleased. I assure you I value your 
praise. I am afraid I must go in 
now ;” which she did. 

In the drawing below stairs Mr. 
Duncan told the ladies and gentle- 
men of his own circle, with uncon- 
cealed exhilaration, and it is to be 
eared not a too strict adherence to 
the truth, that “she’d asked him out 
into the garden. Fine woman ; 
rerly, now; but for’ard—devilish 
for’ard.” 

The dinner that day was a very 
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odd spectacle, only Sir John and Mrs. 
Lepell partaking of it. Sir John 
caine down with the flushed cheeks 
and the wild eyes searching suspi- 
ciously round the room, as if he were 
going to say—‘ Where the devil 
have you hid him? If he’s skulking 
here——.” 

Mr. Duneanand the under-footman, 
the coachman and the boy, all waited 
with a superabundant pomp of attend- 
ice, just as usual, when eighteen or 
twenty sat down. ‘There was a deli- 
cacy, and almost tender, though sup- 
pressed gallantry in the manner of 
Mr. Dunean towards the lady ; he 
is at work, waiting on her himself, 
“pussonally” and exclusively ; and 
once when the coachman, heavy and 
rustic in his motions, had changed 
Mrs. Lepell’s plate, in what he be- 
lieved to be the natural round of his 
duties, Mr. Duncan reproved him 
outside the door, with much heat, 
wishing to know what he meant by 
thrusting “hisself on ladies, like a 
beast, a smellin’ 0’ ’osses, as he was,” 
which remark brought on a very pain- 
ful scene down stairs, between the 
two gentlemen. 


Sir John eat nothing, and scarcely 


spoke. Mrs. Lepell spoke a good 
deal, and with great art contrived to 
keep up a conversation in which she 
only was the speaker. Neither did 
she make little of the delicacies which 
Mr. Duncan took care to offer to her, 
for she had always a good appetite, 
and now merely seemed bound as 
she kept up the conversation un- 
assisted, to keep up also the meal 
itself, unassisted. 

It was done at last, and she had 
fluttered away to the drawing-room, 
carrying out the fiction of “leaving 
the gentlemen to their wine.” Leav- 
ing poor Sir John to his wine—in- 
deed! He sat there long, with the 
same glassful before him that she had 
filled when the cloth was taken away, 
aud with hiseyes fixed on the wainscot, 
he still sat on until very late, when 
with a start, he rose up, and stamped 
away to his study, with his now usual 
accompaniment of loud banging 
doors. Mr. Duncan finished, or rather 
began, the glass, sitting down in his 
master’s chair to sip it. He accom- 
panied it with a toast, need we say 
it was to “a fine woman ?” 

Mrs. Lepell sat in the drawing- 
room, a little restless. What could 
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she be waiting for, or expecting—not 
surely what her generous female 
friends would have called “an old 
beau?” Towards'ten, Sir John, rest- 
less also, came in with the same un- 
easy look in his eye. “I don’t like 
being alone,” he said, “though, in- 
deed, I must accustom myself to that. 
Now that we have a fine clean house, 
thank God! do you know, I feel the 
air clearer now.” 

“Sit near the fire, Sir John,” said 
Mrs. Lepell, in a kind and cozy man- 
ner, “draw your chair; it’s a very 
cold night.” 

“T «don’t find it so,” said he, 
“they've warmed me enough for to- 
day. Do you know what I have been 
doing in the study—writing an ad- 
dress.” 

* An address !” 

“Yes ; an address, you know- what 
that is—it’s not seven heads !—Yes, 
an address to the electors. I must 
drag my old bones to the hustings. 
It’s a duty I owe to the country, and 
to the county. Ill stop the leak, 
and take care they don’t hand it over 
to some low scoundrel that will come 
andchop up ourestates. That’s part of 
the game, ma’am. I daresay, it will 
kill me with all the fuss and noise; 
but, after all, it’s a good cause.” He 
paused and went on—* That’s a nice 
spectacle at my time of life, I haven't 
strength for it, but Pll go through 
with it if I drop down before them. 
I won't let this old country be dis- 
graced ; and I’ve money cnough too to 
fight the battle. No weavers, or 
tailors, or spinners, shall get in here. 
At my time of life, with my poor old 
limbs to be going through all this 
worry! It’s infernal hard —it’s cruel 

[ll never get through it.” 

It was hard not to pity this ancievt 
Conservative of the Old Guard. Mrs. 
Lepell drew over softly, and took his 
hand. 

“ Now, Sir John,” she said bluntly, 
“Tm not going to mind what you say 
abit. But I tell you this one thing, 
the whole of this is your fault.” 

“ My fault, ma’am !” said Sir John, 
drawing away his hand—‘“ my fault, 
ma’ain {” 

“Yes, your fault, Sir John,” she 
went on ; “you have been too hasty 
in all this. I think so, indeed, and 
that’s my opinion, and I say it out, 
for I have no object, as I am going 
away to-morrow.” (Mrs. Lepell did 
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not see there was some bad logic 
here.) “You have been very hurried 
in this business, and I have been 
thinking it over all the night—and, 
a little harsh.’ 


“ Why, ma’am,” said Sir John, get- 


ting warm, “what the ——,” sud- 
denly he stopped. 

“Why, you know he is young—a 
mere boy—that has neither sense nor 
experience.” 


“Indeed he hasn’t, nor grace 
either—never was a truer word.” 

“ Men of that age rarely know thei 
own minds—they know nothing of 
the world—nothing absolutely. They 
are obstinate, and the more you 
reason with them the more you fix 
their pride.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Sir John, with 
a sort of suspicious surprise, “and 
what’s all this coming to? What 
the devil are you driving at now? 
What damned trick is in the wind ? 
I tell you what, a -—” 


“Sir John,” id Mrs. Lepell, 
rising with great dignity, “I th ght 
you belonged to the old chivalrous 


school, 


days. | 


to our 
allowance 


that set an example 
can make every 


for your trials; but still I think I 
owe something to myself, and that it 
is better for me to—go to bed.” 

Sir John was confused. 

“Why do you take me up so, 
ma'am! I can’t speak by the card. 
I didn’t mean—I 

“ Not a word, dear Sir John,” she 


said, with delight, “not a syllable 
more. It was I—TI aim touchy, and 
only meant to say that! thought you 
were a little hurried, that if you had 
given Mr. Severne a little time he 
would have retlected—seen what he 
was losing, and decided wisely. Now 
his — is touched.’ 

“ And let it be,” said Sir John vin- 
dictively. 


“But what didI do? Why d’ye 


say I did it? Didn’t he go away 
himself? Did I turn him out? Who 
asked him to go? God knows he 


micht have stayed here as long as he 
liked, or if he wanted time to think, 
of course, anything in reason. Though 
would you have me take in a pair of 


beggars, like that woman and her 
child, off the street—eh, ma’am ¢—is? 
that what you are at ! 


“They !’ said Mrs. Lepell, with 
great contempt. “Id have had them 


taken by the shoulders the first night 
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they entered this house, and packed 
back into their chaise again. They 
were common people out of the 
street. I said that openly, and made 
no secret of it. It was the most 
foolish, mad idea in the world. You 
were quite right, Sir John, to pack 
them out—pack them out.” 

‘I was—I know I was,” said he. 

“T know alittle of human nature,” 
went on Mrs. Lepell. “The sight of 
them will always be associated with 
the loss of all his hopes and pros- 


pects. Ina week he will be disgusted 
with her, Therefore I say, Sir John, 
don’t—don’t be hasty. Don’t be hard 


on an unfortunate, foolish youth, who 
is no wiser than others of his age.” 

Sir John paused. There was some- 
thing in this. Suddenly he burst out 
again : 

“ Tt’s not that, ma’am. As for marry- 
ing, I should not so much mind that 
if he got a virtuous, well conducted 
young woman ; and, of course, with 
good, sound connexions ; but it’s not 
that. Was I to put up with a damned 
pestilential Radical under my to 
have a fellow breathing his vile doc- 
trines under my roof, corrupting my 
servants, and teaching to cut our 
throats! Never—never, ma'am; I 
won't have it—never !” 

“There again, you are wrong too,” 
said Jenny, firmly, “and I take the 
liberty of telling you so. All young 
men are that way at first. The great 
Mr. Pitt, Sir John, was so when he 
was a young man” (where did Mrs. 
Lepell learn that bit of history!) “So 
was—was Eldon and”—(she could 
not recall any more instances, and put 
it generally). ‘So were — 
more. It would have worn off, Si 
John. These are mere childish fan 

cies, and should be treated like achild. 
Y ouare aman of the world, Sir John, 
and have met all sorts of men. I 
declare I am very angry with you, 
though Iknow I shall make you angry 
with me for saying so, for the county 
has lost a capital candidate, and a 
capital marriage which would have 
kept the place and the property. 

Sir John looked down. This view 
had not struck him. 

“ How am I to know these things,” 


he said, “ I only take fellows as I find 
*em? Iam too old to begin arguing 


with, and waiting on boys. Though it 
does break my heart to think of the 
old place, that I know and recollect 
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these sixty-five years, every day of it, 
being broken and going to rack and 
ruin. For I won’t let the other 
Digbys in—no, ’m come to that. 
Fine fashionable London people, 
ma’am, that would pull down these 
old rooms and build a plaster villa.” 

“Ah,do think.it over again, Sir 
John—night brings counsel, you 
know. Instead of misery you will 
have happiness again. Indeed I am 
principally thinking of you, Sir John, 
and of the certain unhappiness that 
will come into this dear house. I 
speak disinterestedly, for we shall be 
far away to-morrow, and may never 
see you again, Sir John, or talk over 
‘The Short Way.’” 

Something like a rueful smile came 
to Sir John’s face. 

“Indeed, no, ma’am, you must not 
leave us yet. I am greatly obliged to 
you, for this sort of talk is a comfort 
tome. If course I can be just and 
make allowance, ma’am, and if the 
fellow is sincerely sorry, and recants 
his errors, fully, ma’am, mind, and 
no casuistical reserve, ma’am, why, 
why——” 

“ Thank you, thank you, Sir John,” 
she cried. ‘“‘ How kind, how generous, 
how forgiving. O this, indeed, is 
noble. But then, Sir John. Ah! what 
you did to-day so very hastily. Stern 
Justice that can’t be recalled.” 

“Ah!” said Sir John, with satis- 
faction. “He felt that. I can do 
what I like with my own still. He 
saw that. It had a good effect on 
him, ma’am, I think. It went home. 
Though as for that matter, between 
you and me, it doesn’t make so much 
difference.” 

Mrs. Lepell looked up in astonish- 
ment. 

“No difference, Sir John ?’”’ 

“ Why, not exactly,” he said. “The 
fact is, I just thought of it. I have 
another in that drawer much to the 
same tune, ma’am. There weresome 
legacies which I wished to alter, and 
so I had another made—bran new. 
You're a sensible woman, ma’am, and 
Tadmire you. I doindeed. There’s 
a good deal of what’s rational in what 

you say. There’s no such violent 
urry after all. It’s not life and 
death, eh, ma’am? The gallows isn’t 
waiting for us to-morrow. We are 
not obliged to make up our minds in 
a second ?” ‘ 
“ Exactly, Sir John,” said she, hum- 
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bly, “you put it in the right view. 
There is no such great hurry. He 
can be punished—cut off, as he de- 
serves to be, a week or a fortnight 
hence all the same.” 

“So he can,” said Sir John, moodily. 
“ Of course I don’t want to be unjust 
to any man, woman, or child. God 
knows we all want time for repent- 
ance—every one of us, maam. And 
there is little enough allowed to us. 
I don’t want to be harsh with him. 
Let him make submission to me—if 
he likes. Let him fix any reasonable 
time he pleases to make up his mind 
in, and I am content. I ama gentle- 
man, and don’t want to take any 
one short, and I shall die a gentleman, 
T hope. They may call us gentlemen 
~—as the fashion now seems to be—- 
stupid and mule-headed—nice and 
pretty language that, ma’am; but 
we're not ashained to do the right 
thing, and the gentlemanly thing ; 
pay our way, ma'am, which of course 
may be mule-headed and all that. 
Well, now—after all this—Dll go to 
bed now, for to tell you the truth, 
I have gone through a great deal to- 
day, and I feel very weary, and shall 
be glad of a good sleep.” 

-* Good-night, then, Sir John,” she 
said, taking his hand warmly, “and 
you are not angry with me—poor me 
—for speaking so freely, and on a 
matter I had no business with.” 

“Not at all, not at all, ma’am,” 
said he shortly. “ Good-night.” Then 
he went to the door. He came again, 
however, and said, very warmly. 
“No, but Iam obliged to you. Lam, 
indeed. Do you know I have been 
dreading this going to bed all day, 
and now I don't mind it. I feel 
lighter about the head and heart. 
For you know it was a miserable 
thing to look forward to ; spending 
the rest of my old days alone and de- 
serted. And with all my faults, my 
dear, I don't deserve it. I don’t 
think I do. I shall be very glad, 
indeed, if the foolish lad comes back, 
and he shall have every allowance. 
Of course I don’t want him to be 
with my Lord Eldon and the like, for 
of course the times have changed a 
little, and we must go with them. 
But I am obliged to you. I am 
indeed, madam, and you musin’t 
leave us just yet. And I assure you 


you have given me a great deal of 
comfort to-night.” 


—* 
‘ 
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Then the figure of the old Baronet 
passed out. Mr. Duncan was waiting 
to light his candle for him. Mrs. 
Lepell was left behind in the library. 
She staid there a long time by the 
fire ; and Mr. Duncan who came in 
on pretext of looking after the “ win- 
ders,” observed a smile of great 
yieasure on her face. At first he 
naturally put that down to his own 
presence, and made a light and plea- 
sant remark, in reference to the rela 
tion between them, but Mrs. Lepell 
answered very abstractedly. She was 
thinking of other matters, and utterly 
unconscious of his presence, went 
over to the writing-table and began a 
letter. By this proceeding she fell 
considerably in the affections of that 
officer. She was “a wordlin he 
feared. The letter was to Severne, 
no doubt to tell him of the joyful 
news, and kind office she had done 
for him. She may have been a 
“wurdlin,” but still she found plea- 
sure in this task. It was carefully 
written and she took some time over 
it. By the time she rose to go to bed 
it was nearly one o'clock. 

Somehow she had found it a weary 
day. Like Sir Jolin, agitation of any 
sort wearied her bodily frame. So 
she lay down to rest very pleasantly, 
perhaps saying her prayers, and tak- 
ing credit in the daily account for the 
Samaritan office of reconciling a good 
but “ mule- headed” o ld gentleman, 
and a “fine young man,’ pe rhaps as 
“ mule-headed” in his partic ular way; 
musing on these events, she went olf 
to sleep, and from sleep to dreams the 
most tranquil and complacent in the 
world. Perhaps she was building up 
a whole city of castles on this foun 
dation, and most naturally, too. Toa 
young married woman, just launched 
in London, with an invalid husband, 
what an advantage in a young man 
of fortune, with ancestral honours, 
and reasonably bound to her by all tl 
ties of honour and gratitude! Such 
a young man, well favoured, brilliant, 
and clever, would soon enter on a 
brilliant course, ‘ cut his bright way 
through,” into the “first circles” 
Oh! those gorgeous “ first circles” 
and where he led he surely could put 

out a kindly hand to show /ier the 
way: and perhaps then she would be on 
i level with the fine ladies who might 
ae hitherto been a little too fine 
perhaps then she would be seen at tlie 


“best houses,” “taken up” by a 
dowager of rank, who would take her 
out, a charming, good, and pliant old 
dame, with whom she could go up 
stairs in the ball, whose name she 
would hear announced, and her own 
after it, shouted from menial to 
menial, shouted again and again, so 
frantically, so loud that—— 

She had started up in bed, for she 
did hear her own name called again 
and again, through the door, while 
some one knocked violently. It 
flashed on her at once the house was 
on fire, and with a bound she was on 
the ground. It was Mr. Dunean’s 
voice that she heard through the door. 
“O git up, ma’an,” he said, “ and tell 
us what we har to do. Poor Sir John, 

Mrs. Lepel!, ma’am ; 

Mrs. a pall s lnstinet helped her to 
the conclusion at once, there was no 
fire. a she cried, “ Mr. Dun- 
can, I shall be ready in a moment,” 
and with surprising rapidity, had 
ms “dl on a dress. Ina momentshe 

pe : | the door. 

“Is he very ill,” she asked ; “ have 
you sent for a doctor 4 

‘A man a-’orse bac +k have gone off. 
T sent him myself, but I fear indeed 
Mrs. Lepell, ma’am—” and Mr. Dun- 
can shook his head in real grief. 

“Good news!” eried she, in real 
alarm. ‘“‘ What does all this mean ? 
Let me go to him,” and she set off 
hurriedly along the corridors and 
passages which led to Sir John’s 
room. But Mr. Duncan was up with 
her in a moment, and in the hall 
placed | himself before her. 

‘No, ma’am -Mrs. Lepell,” he said, 
it’s better not for you—indeed no. | 
were in there myself; and I fear that 
the doctor—O, ma’am, Mrs. Lepell,” 
added Mr. Duncan, with some ge- 
nuine feeling, “he was a very good 
gentleman, and kind to us all. I 
wishi—I wish, ma’am, he had not 
been quite so ‘short’ with Mr. 
’Arold.” 

Mrs. Lepell stopped. She had a 
positive distaste, as indeed she often 
wulmitted, to “painful scenes.” Sir 
John ill indeed—but dying—or dead 
—or in that mysterious, doubtful con- 
dition in which Duncan had shadowed 
him forth, she could not endure that, 
It was not more than half-past three; 

light was burning here and there, 
for it was just the same as the dead 
of night. Aherdof frightened women, 
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whom the news had roused, half- 
dressed, flitted about, or gathered 
near the fatal chamber. It was whis- 
pered that the coachman, Wilkins, 
“was with Sir John” —that is to say, 
in the room with the living spirit 
that was Sir John Digby, or the 
earthly remnant which only deserved 
the title from courtesy. 

It was very cold, and freezing night 
outside. It seemed like the middle 
of the night, as indeed it was to all 
intents and purposes. Into the cold 
library, where the fire had long since 
smouldered out, Mrs. Lepell with- 
drew, and wrapping a black shawl 
about her, over her white dress, sat 
down in an arm-chair to wait for 
news. A single candle lit the room. 
She felt both sick and cold ; for this 
being roused in the night “upsets” 
many. The others flitted about the 
house ; the white crowd gathered upon 
the stairs and passages, yet no one had 
conrage to resolve all doubts by going 
in to see the coachman, who was with 
Sir John. They all carried out the 
sham—the fiction of clinging to the 
hope of the doctor's coming. Ah! 
poor Sir John, how many hundred 
thousand fanciful miles is he away 
by this time; no earthly doctor, even 
though he be flogging his smart horse 
along, and is at the gate, can overtake 
him now. He is long since at his 
journeys end, and knows secrets 
which neither Tory nor “vile Radical” 
can divine! 


THE SOLUTION OF 


For some time the complaint of those 
who have been everywhere, and seen 
everything men of travel and of fa- 
shion ought to see, has been that the 
world is “used-up” for the tourist. 
Where can he now go for a fresh 
sensation! Asia and America remain 
no more untrodden fields than Europe; 
and as for the isles of the farthest 
sea, rich and idle “ fugitives and 
vagabonds” have braved as many 
dangers among savage tribes as the 
early missionaries, from impulse no 
nobler than restlessness. Whither 
next shall they direct their strides? 
Iceland stood in favour for a year or 


Mr. Duncan told the story very 
often and to several audiences during 
these moments of suspense. He had 
woke up; he could not say why or 
wherefore—but then he was waken- 
ing and wakening, and then he heard 
Sir John’s bell agoin’ so, and agoin’ 
so very “wiolent.” Then, as by a 
sort of “‘instink,” he knew “fas some- 
thing” was wrong, and leaped up. In 
after life, and in other “services,” he 
told the story very often, though he 
added another remarkable particular 
—that it was “a woice” that called 
suddenly into his “hear,” and roused 
him; but sounds of wheels were now 
heard through the night, and Mr. 
Dunean ran out to the hall, shading 
acandle with his hand. There was 
the doctor’s gig, and the doctor him- 
self, who had so cheerfully dined at’ 
Digby not many nights before, and 
who, going home that night, had 
vainly prophesied to Mrs. Doctor that 
“old Sir John was good for ten years 
tocome.”’ Mr. Dunean led him away 
without a word to the chamber of 
to Sir John’s—and from thence he 
came out in two minutes to the crowd 
of women and the men from within 
and withont, and from even the farm, 
a mile and a half off; for news of 
this sort travels by some enchant- 
ment; and he said to them, in a low 
voice— 

“My good people, I can do nothing 
here. We have all lost a dear, kind 
friend '” 


THE NILE PROBLEM.* 


two; but the cooks are bad there, and 
the inhabitants speak Latin. Japan 
has novelties, but bland Daimios 
are not trustworthy. The sight- 
seeker has no relish for being among 
a people who, on very slight provoca- 
tion, may perform upon him a process 
akin to their own “happy despatch.” 
In thé exhaustion of interest in mere 
horizontal locomotion, the Cain-like 
race we form part of try the effect of 
ascension to the highest and hugest 
cloud-capp’d peaks; but Matterhorn 
accidents have rather brought these 
mountains-of-the-(full) moon perform- 
ances into disfavour. Pending the 
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discovery of some new wonder or 
feat, to occupy many vacant minds 
and stir a few energetic ones, and 
during the crisis of a Continental 
war, the migratory section amongst 
us must bear their misery as best 
they can. It may console them to 
hope that the flying machine will yet 
be perfected, and air-sailing supersede 
Alpine climbing. Probably it would 
be quite as exciting, and it would not 
tire the limbs. If there be one geo- 
graphical problem still left unsolved, 
it must be to find the site of that 
Cave of Adullam which has sorely 
puzzled numbers of erudite Parlia- 
mentarians, one of whom was heard 
to make answer to a query regarding 
its locality that he “‘ never was a geo- 
grapher.” For the purpose of stimu 

lating the curiosity of the gentleman, 
and of guiding him in his search 
among the lore of schoolboy days, we 
may take from a book well known 
a real, and not figurative, description 
of the Cave in which shelter was 
lately found by some forty way- 
farers uncertain as to their route in 
a difficult country. “ Leaving our 
horses,” says an Adullamite, who 
long preceded them, “in charge 
of wild ——, and taking one for 
a guide, we started for the Cave, hav- 
ing a fearful gorge below, gigantic 
cliffs above, and the path winding 
along a shelf of the rock, narrow 
enough to make the nervous among 
us shudder. At length, from a great 
rock hanging on the edge of this shelf, 
we sprang by a long leap into a low 
window which opened into the per- 
pendicular face of the cliff. We were 
then within the hold of -, and 
ereeping half-doubled through a nar- 
row crevice for a few rods, we stood 
beneath the dark vault of the first 
grand chamber of this mysterious and 
oppressive cavern. Our whole col- 
lection of lights did little more than 
make thedamp darkness visible. After 
groping about as long as We had tim 

tospare, we returned tothe light ofday, 
fully convinced that with —— and his 
lion-hearted followers inside, ull the 
strength of -—— under —— could not 
have forced an entrance.” Next toa 
search for the celebrated Cave, we can 
imagine no geographical extravagance 
equal to one ivr those Nile Sources that 
have been the dream of ancients and 
moderns. The undertaking possessed 
all the attraction of freshness. Your 


North-west passage is a mere track 
through a waste, without the pos- 
sibility of novelty. What its dangers 
and privations, its few monotonous 
sightsand events, were to half-a-dozen 
navigators they would be to half-a- 
dozen more. But in passing up- 
wards to the huge plateau in Central 
Africa where the Nile Basin lies, 
itself again overtopped by the lofty 
range of the Blue Mountains, down 
which giant cascades ceaselessly roll 
in unwitnessed splendour, the tra- 
veller encounters perils enough, but 
relieved with a human interest. The 
tribes he meets are many and unique 
in their habits, strangely unlike each 
other within short distances, and 
having about them an extraordinary 
mixture of an incipient civilization 
with some of the most depraved of 
the customs of savage life. In the 


journey, too, there is endless variety. 


The expedition up the river, with its 
hunting episodes, its difficulties with 
mutinous servants and seamen, its 
devices to appease native cupidity and 
circumvent native cunning, and its 
encounters with those vilest of the 
pursuers of commerce, the slave- 
traders, form one ‘part of the in- 
terest; and next come inland rides 
through tangled forest shades, rude 
villages of cone-shaped huts, suspi- 
cious hordes of naked barbarians, to 
whom every new face is that of a 
plunderer of slaves or cattle, and 
“ situations ” in which it is impossible 
for the honest traveller to escape 
sharp contests with a party of 
Turkish marauders, for whose sins 
against the commandment he would 
otherwise be held responsible by 
the relentless javelin-men of the de- 
sert. All this offers adventure of a 
genuine description to him who has 
the love of it in his disposition ; and 
such a man is Mr. Samuel White 
Baker. His impulses are irrepres- 
sible : nature made him a traveller. 
He is the modern counterpart of those 
primitive personages, the Columbuses 
of the times just succeeding the 
Flood, whose purposeless wanderings 
into far space from the spot where 
the Mesopotamian cradle of mankind 


) . 
was rocked, peopled lands lying even 


beyond great seas ; men whose feats 
were such that the philosophers of 
five thousand years after can hardly 
believe they performed them. If Mr. 
Baker had been a dweller in Charran, 


en I 
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he would have begged the patriarch 
Abraham to give him camels, water- 
bags, and bushels of corn, and would 
have set off for the eastern margin of 
the globe, and the shores of the loud- 
sounding sea. Arrived there, he 
would have burned a tree hollow, 
and launched boldly forth upon the 
deep, to go whithersoever fortune 
listed. 

All his life a traveller in the true 
sense, Mr. Baker last conceived the 
idea of securing for “ England” the 
glory of discovering the Sources of the 
Nile. This bit of patriotic sentiment 
undoubtedly added to the zest of the 
undertaking, to which, as has been 
said, he was impelled by instinct. He 
is a man of resolute will, and to think 
and to do are with him simultaneous 
acts. His preparations were instantly 
in progress, and from that moment 
his motto, come what might,was— For- 
ward. Part of this perseverance no 
doubt was due to the encouragement 
of Mrs. Baker’s presence. That lady 
is the model-explorer’s wife, and we 
could wish for such a race of women 
if there were any problems geographi- 
cal left to besolved. She set out with 
Mr. Baker from Cairo, determined to 
go through all dangers with him, and 
well knowing their nature ; and she 
successfully accomplished the task, 
and has returned to share his renown. 
To a full share of it she is really en- 
titled ; for Mrs. Baker was much 
more than a companion to her hus- 
band on his wanderings. She assisted 
him materially, not only tending him 
when sick, not only conciliating the 
natives by her kindness, but contri- 
buting to remove difliculties by wise 
counsel, bearing all hardships uncom- 
plainingly, and—rare virtue !—sub- 
mitting to her lord’s authority when 
he was warranted in deciding what 
was best to be done, or left undone. 
Mrs. Baker could also somewhat play 
the Amazon when occasion soma 
If she did not actually take the shield 
and falchion, and go to the front of 
the fight, she spread out the arms, 
loaded and prepared the Weapons, 
and rendered brave and effective aid 
onan occasion when the Discoverer 
of the Great Basin of the Nile was 
likely to have become, if he did not 
succeed in intimidating his foes by the 

arade of his armoury, a sweet morsel 
or the palate of the Latookas. Mr. 
Baker speaks with manly tenderness 
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of his wife, and the picture drawn of 
her in his incidental references, will 

ain for her hosts of friends among 
his readers. 

The narrative is quiet until he 
reaches Gondokoro. ‘here, in March 
1863, he met Speke and Grant, who 
were descending the Nile, having 
completed the East African expedi- 
tion. When there the report reached 
him on a certain morning that there 
were two white men approaching 
who had come from the sea. These 
were the travellers from the Vic- 
toria N’ Yanza, the other, and smaller, 
Source of the Nile. They had un- 
doubtedly solved the mystery. Still 
they had left something for Baker to 
do, and candidly declared to him 
that they had not completed the 
actual exploration of the Nile sources. 
In N. lat. 2° 17’ they had crossed the 
river which they had tracked from 
the Victoria Lake ; but it had there 
‘at Karuma Falls) taken an extra- 
ordinary bend westwards, and when 
they met it again it was flowing from 
the W.S.W. There was clearly another 
source, and Kamrasi, King of Unyoro, 
had informed them that from the 
Victoria N’Yanza the Nile flowed 
westward for several days’ journey, 
and fell into another lake called the 
Luta N’Zige, from which it almost 
immediately emerged again, and con- 
tinued its course as a navigable river 
to the north. Speke and Grant 
would have tracked out this Second 
Source had not the tribes in the dis- 
tricts been at the time at feud, and 
on such occasions they will not abide 
the face of a stranger. Mr. Baker, 
guided by their hints, set out to com- 
plete what they had begun. 

Gondokoro is a great slave market 
—Mr. Baker says “a perfect hell,” 
“a colony of cut-throats.’” The 
Egyptian authorities wink at what 
goes on, in consideration of liberal 
largesses. There were about six hun- 
dred traders there when Mr. Baker 
visited it, drinking, quarrelling, and 
beating their slaves. These ruf- 
fians made razzias on the cattle of 
the natives, who are a cleanly and 
rather industrious race of the pictur- 
esque type of savage. Their bodies 
are tattooed all over, and an immense 
cock’s feather, rising out of the single 
tuft of hair left upon their shaven 
crowns, gives them rather an impos- 
ing appearance. ‘Their weapons of 
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defence are poisoned arrows, with 
which the traders at times make 
deadly acquaintance. Of course Mr. 
Baker had unforeseen difficulties on 
setting out. What traveller ever 
started on an expedition without 
meeting with his most irritating 
obstacles at the threshold! Mr. 
Baker, however, was an oll hand, 
and it took a good deal to daunt 
him. His escort were as trouble- 
some a set of vagabonds as could have 
been collected together probably in 
Africa itself. He had a mutiny to 
quell ere many days ; and it is at this 
point we come to see what sort of 
man is our explorer. He is a mus- 
cular Christian of the stoutest type. 
Heavy fell his hand on skulls of 
sinning niggers—it was the readiest 
implement, and down went the offen- 
der under the blow so signally that 
his fellows saw and trembled. Mr. 
Baker was a great “packer.” His 
asses and camels carried avast amount 
of stuff, but so arranged and fitted that 
no breakdown occurred in the most 
trying situations for man and beast. 

The Latookas were the first race 
of savages Mr. Baker encountered. 
They are about six feet high, and 
muscular and well-proportioned. 
They have a pleasing cast of coun- 
tenance, and are in manner very 
civil. They are extremely clever 
blacksmiths, and shape their lances 
and bucklers most skilfully. One of 
the most interesting passages of the 
whole book is the author's account 
of this tribe :— 


“ Far from being the morose set of savages 
that I had hitherto seen, they are excessively 
merry, and always ready for either a laugh 
or a fight. The town of Tarrangotté con- 
tained about three thousand houses, and was 
not only surrounded by iron-wood pallisades, 
but every house was individually fortified 
by a little stockaded courtyard. The cattle 
were kept in large kraals in various parts of 
the town, and were most carefully attended 
to, fires being lit every night to protect them 
from flies, and high platforms. iv three tiers 
were erected in many places, upon which 
sentinels watched both day and night, to 
give the alarm in case of danger. The 


cattle are the wealth of the country, and so 
rich are the Latookas in oxen, that ten or 
twelve thousand head are housed in every 


large town. : The houses of the 
Latookas are bell-shaped. The doorway 
is only two feet and two inches high, and 
thus an entrance must be effected on all 
fours. The interior is remarkably clean, 


but dark, as the architects have no idea of 
windows.” 


Mr. Baker notices the fact that the 
circular form of hut is the only style 
of architecture adopted among all 
the tribes of Central Africa, and also 
among the Arabs of Upper Egypt ; 
and that although there are varia- 
tions in the form of the roof, no tribe 
has ever yet dreamt of constructing a 
window. The Latookas are obliged 
constantly to watch for their enemy, 
a neighbouring race of mule-riders, 
whose cavalry attacks they can 
hardly withstand, although of war- 
like habits, and accordingly— 


“The town of Tarrangotté is arrany 
with several entrances in the shape oi iow 
archways through the palisades: these are 
closed at night by large branches of the hook- 
ed thorn of the bitter bush (a species of mi- 
mosa). The main street is broad, but allothers 
are studiously arranged to admit only of one 
cow, single file, between high stockades. 
Thus, in the event of an attack, these nar 
row passages can be easily defended, and it 
would be impossible to drive off their vast 
herds of cattle unless by the main street. 
The large cattle kraals are accordingly 
arranged in various quarters in connexion 
with the great road, and the entrance of 
each kraal is a small archway in the strong 
iron-wood fence, sufficiently wide to admit 
one ox at a time. Suspended from the 
arch is a bell, formed of the shell of the 
Dolape palm-nut, against which every ani- 
mal must strike either its horns or back on 
entrance, Every tinkle of the bell an- 
nounces the passage of an ox into the 
kraal, and they are thus counted every 
evening when brought home from pasture.” 


The toilet of the natives is of the 
simplest, except in one particular. 
The Latooka savage is content tha 
his whole body should be naked, but 
expends the most elaborate care on 
his head-dress. Every tribe in this 
district has a distinct fashion of ar- 
ranging it, but the Latookas reduce 
it toa science. Mr. Baker describes 
the process and the result : 


“ European ladies would be startled at the 
fact, that to perfect the coiffure of a man 
requires a ‘period of from eight to ten years! 
However tedious the operation the result 
is extraordinary. The Latookas wear 
most exquisite helmets, all of which are 
formed of their own hair, and are, of course, 
fixtures. At first sight it appears incredi- 
ble; but a minute examination shows the 
wonderful perseverance of years in pro- 
ducing what must be highly inconvenient. 
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The thick crisp wool is woven with fine 
twine, formed from the bark of a tree, 
until it presents a thick network of felt. As 
the hair grows through this matted sub- 
stance it is subjected to the same process, 
until, in the course of years, a compact 
substance is formed, like a strong felt, about 
an inch and a half thick, that has been 
trained into the shape of a helmet. A 
strong rim of about two inches deep is 
formed by drawing it together with thread, 
and the front part of the helment is pro- 
tected by a piece of polished copper, while 
a piece of the same metal, shaped like the 
half of a bishop's mitre, and about a foot 
in length, forms the crest. The framework 
of the helmet being at length completed, it 
must be perfected by an arrangement of 
beads, should the owner of the head be 
sufficiently rich to indulge in the coveted 
distinction. The beads most in fashion are 
the red and the blue porcelain, about the 
size of small peas, These are sown on the 
surface of the felt, and so beautifully ar- 
ranged in sections of blue and red, that 
the entire helmet appears to be formed of 
beads, and the handsome crest of polished 
copper, surmounted by ostrich plumes, gives 
a most dignified and martial appearance to 
this elaborate head-dress.” 


With Commoro, Chief of the La- 
tookas, Mr. Baker had a religious 
conversation. The savage was clever, 
even subtle. He does not appear, 
however, to have shaken the faith of 
the traveller. Probably had Mr. 
Baker been a Bishop, trained in the 
theology of the schoo!s, he might have 
been driven crazy by this mid-African 
counterpart of the famous Zulu. The 
natives exhume the bones of their 
dead, and celebrate a sort of dance 
round them ; and Mr. Baker asked his 
Latookan friend— 

“* Have you no belief in a future existence 
after death? Is not some idea expressed 
in the act of exhuming the bones after the 
flesh is decayed ?” 

** Commoro (loq.) Existence after death! 
How can that be? Can a dead man get 
out of his grave unless we dig him out ?” 

“Do you think a man is like a beast 
that dies and is ended ?” 

** Commoro.—Certainly. Anoxisstronger 
than a man, but he dies, and his bones last 
longer; they are bigger. A man’s bones 
break quickly ; he is weak.” 

“Ts not a man superior in sense to an 
ox? Has he not a mind to direct his 
actions ?” 

* Commoro.—Some men are not so clever 
asanox. Men must sow corn to obtain 
food, but the ox and wild animals can 
procure it without sowing.” 

“Do you not know that there is a spirit 
within you more than flesh? Do you not 


dream and wander in thought to distant 
places in your sleep? Nevertheless, your 
body rests in one spot. How do you account 
for this ?” 

“ Commoro (laughing).—Well, how do 
you account for it?” 


“Tf you have no belief in a future state, 
why should a man be good? Why should 
he not be bad if he can prosper | y wicked- 
ness ?” 

“ Commoro.—Most people are bad; if 
they are strong, they take from the weak. 
The good people are all weak; they are 
good because they are not strong enough to 
be bad.” 


Extremes meet; there are sages 
of modern days whose much learning 
has brought them up to the intellec- 
tual pitch of the savage’s materialism. 
They might, ingenious as they are, 
even take a lesson in sophistry from 
the Latookan. When driven into a 
corner by the use of St. Paul's meta- 
phor, the astute Commoro answercd : 

“Exactly so; that I understand. Put 
the original grain does not rise again; it 
rots, like the dead man, and is ended. ‘he 
fruit produced is not the same grain that 
was buried, but the production of that 
grain. So it is with man. I die, and 
decay, and am ended, but my children grow 
up, like the fruit of the grain. Some men 
have no children, and some grains perish 
without fruit: then all are ended.” 


Nevertheless, the Latookans con- 
tinue to dig out the bones of their 
kindred, and to perform a rite around 
them which is manifestly a tradition 
from the time when a belief in the 
inunortality of the soul existed among 
them. 

[t was impossible for Mr. Baker 
to reach the Lake towards which 
he pressed without appeasing Kam- 
rasi, King of the Unyoros. Rut 
to do this was not easy when his 
stock of presents was getting low, 
and his men were so few and weak 
as to inspire no barbarian prince with 
the slightest fear. Yet, though de- 
bilitated with fever, his quinine ex- 
hausted, and Mrs. Baker stricken 
down in the disease, he pressed on 
with an unquenchable zeal — one 
would almost write worthy of a 
better cause. Finally, he was abun- 
dautly rewarded. Hurrying on in 
advance of his escort he reached at 
last, ere the sun had risen on what 
proved afterwards a brilliant day, 
the summit of the hills that hem the 
great valley occupied by the vast 
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Nile Source. There it lay “a sea of 
quicksilver” far beneath, stretching 
boundlessly off to the vast blue 
mountains which, on the opposite 
side towered upwards from its bosom, 
and over whose breasts cascades could 
be discerned by the telescope tum- 
bling down in numerous torrents 
Standing 1,500 feet above the level of 
the Lake, Mr. Baker s! houted for joy 
that “ England ! had won the Sources 
of the Nile!” and called the gigantic 
reservoir the Albert N’Yanza. The 
Victoria and Albert Lakes, then, are 
the Nile Sources. Clambering down 
the steep—his wife, just recovered 
from fever, and int: nsely weak, lean- 
ing upon him— Mr. Baker reach d 
the shore at leng th of t} creat ex- 
panse of water, : ind rushing into it, 
drank eagerly, with an enthusiasm 
almost reaching the ancient Egyptian 
point . _ worship. 

Mr. Baker describes the Albert 
Lake as the grand reservoir, and the 
Victoria as the Eastern source. 


“The Nile, cleared of its mystery, re- 
solves itself into comparative simplicity. 
The actual basin of the Nile is included be- 
tween about the 22~ and 39° east longitude, 
and from 3° south to] 8° north latitude. The 
drainage of that vast area is monopolized 


by the Egyptian river. “ ° ° th 
Albert N’Yanza is the great basin of the 
Nile: the distinction between it and the 


Victoria N’Yanza is, that the Victoria isa 
reservior receiving the eastern afiluents 
and it becomes the starting point or the 
most elevated sowrce at the point where 
the river issues from it at the Ripan Fall 
the Albert is a re-cryoir not only reeeiy 
the western and n affluents direct 
from the Blue Mountains, but it also r 
ceives the supply from the Victoria and 
from the entire equatorial Nile basin. 
The Nile, as it issues from the Albert 
N’Yanza is the entire Nile; prior to its 


birth from the Albert Lake it is not the 
entire Nile.” 
Pickin, _« . Ptolemy had « } 


as emanating from two 


the Nile source 


great lakes that recel ved the snows of tl 
mountains in Ethiopia. There : wn} 
ancient maps exis! upon which these 
lakes are marked as positive. There car 
be little doubt that trade had been « i l 
on between the Arais from (! } 
and the coast opposite Zanzitan in ancier 
times, and that the people engaged in such 


enterprises had penetrated so far as to have 
gained a knowledge of the existence of the 
two reservoirs,” 


The interest of Mr. Baker’s volumes 


of course culminates with his account 
of the Great Lake. He embarked 
in a canoe of the country, and with 
his party in another, navigated it for 
a long distance, encountering storms 
and weathering them with a skill 
and courage which show him as cool 
and experienced a traveller on sea as 
on land. On his return overland he 
was again in perils oft. But the same 
undying spirit which supported him 
through a dozen fevers carried him 
through every danger triumphantly. 
The English nation has reason to be 
proud of such men, and of such 
women as Mrs. Baker still more. 
Devotion like hers honours the sex. 
There is an end, however, of Nile 
voyaging with the old object. IRZf the 
Victoria and Albert Lakes are re- 
visited it will be in pursuit of other 
ends than mere geographical inquiry 
or curiosity. Mr. Baker seems to 
think that missionaries may be the 
first to ) follow in the track he has 
made, and it is a fact that next to 
professional explorers (if even second 
to *them) those influenced by reli- 
cious zeal have made the most daring 
expeditions into unknown regions. 
Livingstone has done even more in 
another part of Africa than Baker 
did on the great level, which, as 
thinks, from its altitude, escaped 
cing submerged at any previous part 
f the world’s history, and may con- 
iin at this moment the descendants 
of a pre-Adamite race. On the 
ethnology of the central Africans he 
can throw no light, and his mere 
speculations are worthless, but he is 
doubtless right in considering that 
commerce must precede religious 
propagandism among those races if 
anything is really to be done for 
their benefit. For commerce there 
re | opportunities, if only the 
abowin: able slave trade, which makes 
fiends of the natives, were effectually 
ppressed, Mr. Baker writes warmly 
on thi point . and none knows better 
the character and extent of the evil. 
re interesting book of travel 
Was never written than his Albert 
za: in every page there is 
fresh and vivid interest. The author, 
avho is admirable in many things, is 
a model narrator, and there is no 
romance at all equal in attraction to 
the simple and unvarnished, but 
full and picturesque, account of ‘his 
protracted and exciting travels, 
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THE MILITARY TRIALS, IN IRELAND. 


THAT much ungrounded alarm has 
prevailed with reference to the loyalty 
of the army serving in Ireland pro- 
bably those who too readily gave 
way to the feeling will themselves be 
the first to admit. There was a crisis 
during the excitement of the Fenian 
trials, when the participation of the 
military in the conspiracy was consi- 
dered of so grave a character that 
the disbandment of certain regiments 
was hinted at as a necessity. When 
the trials of a few of the implicated 
soldiers had taken place a calmer 
estimate came to be formed of the 
extent of the evil: the almost panic 
hastily allowed to arise in the minds 
of many subsided ; but some just as 
hastily and lightly then undertook to 
censure the eiforts of the authorities 
to weed out the Fenians from the 
ranks of theloyal soldiery whom they 
had dishonoured, describing the whole 
case respecting them as not wort! 


serions attention. The stories of 


approvers, and the information fur- 
nished by soldiers who had success- 
fully resisted temptation, and imme- 
diately on being solicited to join the 
confederacy had communicated with 
their commanding officers, were dis- 
missed loftily as unworthy of cre- 
dence, and the Government blamed 
for unnecessarily creating the impres- 
sion abroad as well as at home that 
the army was unsound. Those who 
have read our previous references to 
the state of Ireland in connexion 
with Fenianism in these pages, will 
allow us to say that we fell into 
neither of these extremes. It was 
manifest from the first that the Fenian 
plotters had spent a good deal of 
money and effort on the attempt to 
corrupt the army, and that they had 
accomplished their object to an extent 
that would have been before con 
ceived impossible. It was clear, on 
the other hand, that the disloyal men 
wearing the Queen’s uniform were 
comparatively a small number, even 
in the garrisons most assailed by 
bribes of free drinking, and even of 
actual sums of money. If the civilian 
conspirators had attempted an insur- 
rectionary riot, and this handful of 
soldiers had mutinously endeavoured 
to co-operate with them, it is certain 


that the traitors would have been at 
once overpowered by the sound- 
hearted men of their companies. The 
difficulty of the authorities, neverthe- 
less, was to know exactly how far the 
mischief had gone, and who were of 
thetreason-party in certain corps. To 
re-establish confidence in the regi- 
ments suspected it was necessary to 
purge them thoroughly, and this was 
not to be done in a day, or done in a 
corner. It was no doubt a hard 
necessity. But to have given our 
own public, or any foreign people, the 
semblance of a ground for believing 
that the existence of Fenianism was 
general in the army, and that inquiry 
had been suppressed to prevent the 
worse result of that fact becoming 
known, would have been to do the 
army the grossest injustice, as wellas to 
injure the State. It was much more 
honestly and more wisely determined 
to search the matter to the bottom, 
and not to shrink from such trials as 
might be necessary, in the case of the 
greater criminals, through any weak 
fear of publicity. At an early stage, 
accordingly,  soldier-offenders of 
various types and degrees of guilt 
were held up to the gaze of the out- 
raged public and of their indignant 
fellows. Those cases ranged through 
the whole area of the crime of trea- 
son, from the offence of Sergeant 
Darragh, who planned a mutiny at 
Cork, to the rebellious ballad-singing 
of the tipsified privates at Enniskillen, 
who got as far only as chanting “ The 
Fenian Men,” and “ The Green above 
the Red,” in wayside public-houses. 
By an actof Royal clemency Darragh’s 
sentence stands commuted to trans- 
portation ; the minor criminals were 
flogged or drummed out; and the 
duty of repression seemed to the pub- 
lic to be then completed. Itis a fact 
as true as it is lamentable, however, 
that during the trials of Darragh and 
the other inferior Fenians, the agents 
of the conspiracy continued busily to 
ply their trade, not only in Dublin 


garrison towns in Ireland. 

When the subject was mentioned 
lately in the House of Peers by Lord 
Dunsany, the Government admitted 
that the speaker was fully warranted 
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in describing this, we will still say 
abortive, effort to corrupt the Irish 
soldiery as the “distinguishing fea- 
ture” of the Fenian conspiracy.* It 
had been stated that the agents em- 
ployed forthe purpose were miserable, 
ignorant creatures, but Lord Dunsany 
was enabled to state that in many 
cases the fact was quite otherwise. 
They claimed high rank in the Anie 
rican army, and it was plain from 
their bearing that they were trained 
soldiers, accustomed to campaigning, 
with all the shifts incident to the 
sort of warfare carried on during 
their own civil war. No barrack or 
station in the country, Lord Dunsany 
believed, had been left unvisited by 
those persons, and they were then, 
notwithstanding all that had hap- 

ned, pursuing their avocation. 
he unwillingness even of the Irish 
public to believe this was shown 
when Lord Dunsany related how 
absurdly—for no other word is ap- 
olicable — certain magistrates had 

haved at the Sligo petty sessions. 
A man was brought before them 
charged with attempting to seduce 
two soldiers from their allegiance, 
and to swear them into the Fenian 
confederacy. By the Act 37th George 
III. the offence is made a felony, 
punishable with death. The statute 
was contemporaneous with the mu- 
tiny at the Nore, and contained a pro- 
viso ordering that persons so offending 
should be indicted for high treason. A 
later Act abolished the punishment of 
death, but in no way reduced the idea 
of Crown or Parliament as to the 
enormity of the offence. The indivi- 
duals chargeable with committing it 
still remained liable to an indictment 
for high treason. The Sligo magis- 
trates, however, either in ignorance 
of the law, or from an inadequate 
estimate of the nature of the project 
of which the corruption of the 
soldiery was the cardinal part, 
thought they sufficiently discharged 
their responsibility by a summary 
dealing with the case, and awarded 
twomonths’ imprisonment. Lord Duf- 
ferin admitted that the punishment 
was ridiculous, but the Government 
were not blamable. The only object 
of recalling the facts is to show that, 
even lately, there were wandering 
“colonels” in Ireland pursuing the 
scheme of the revolutionary Brother- 
hood with confidence, shattered 
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though the organization is in the 
United States. Without striving to 
account for the extraordinary faith 
of those agents in their enterprise, 
it is enough to point to the pheno- 
inenon as a justification of the vigi- 
lance of the authorities, and as a proof 
that necessity existed for showing 
the Irish soldiery, who may be na- 
turally of a poetic and imaginative 
turn, and “national” in their in- 
stincts, that they cannot toy or trifle 
with rebellious practices, or associate 
in any way with traitors, without the 
highest danger to themselves. 

It is easy to see how the “colonels” 
worked upon the minds not only of in- 
experienced soldiers, but even of some 
veterans. Theyhad plenty of money, 
and spent it freely in supplying the 
military with the maddening whisky 
of the country shebeen. ‘To persons 
kept in a half-drwfken state the 
strangers seemed the luckiest and the 
cleverest of men. Their origin was 
no better than that of the Queen's 
men who were serving for a shilling a 
day, and yet they wore fine clothes, 
carried weapons silver-mounted and 





of most beautiful workmanship, 
had gold in their purse, and coim- 


missions to show, forged or real, 
which they had won during the civil 
war. They boasted of knowing how 
to lead men, and promised their 
dupes the same dignity and fortune, 
as the result of joining an enterprise 
which would require fighting not 
unlike that which had taken place in 
America, and would present similar 
opportunities to those that had arisen 
there of profitable loot. The mili 
tary recruits of Fenianism were 
named by them, under authority 
from James Stephens, to various 
ranks giving a title to corresponding 
proportions of the spoil. The won 
der is not that some of the Irish 
soldiery were caught by baits like 
these, but that so few fell a prey 
to specious deceptions presented by 
agents so astute. It must be borne 
in mind that the materials of Irish 
recruiting are found in the small 
farmer’s humble steading and in the 
peasant’s cabin, and that the young 
a reared in those places, who 


wenty years ago were unable to read 
when they entered the army, have in 
the existing generation had the advan- 
tage of the teaching of the National 
They lave mastered the ru- 


school. 
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diments of knowledge, but only to 
become enabled to drink in more 
greedily the poisonous instruction 
supplied by persons who have de- 
bauched their minds from their 
earliest youth with calculating un- 
scrupulgusness. 

The disclosures at recent courts- 
martial in Dublin seemed less serious 
in popular estimation than those 
which caused such excessive appre- 
hension some time before at Cork ; 
and yet, although from the present 
weakness of Fenianism there was a 
disposition to treat the Dublin in- 
quiries .lightly, the mutiny planned 
for Clonmel was. the really serious 
part of the military plot, and it would 
not be for the nation’s advantage to 
pass by the lesson which it teaches 
or the warning which it supplies. 

From the evidence of the approver- 
soldiers and the testimony of a 
detective, it is deducible that Clon- 
mel was the focus of the Fenian 
military arrangements. ‘T'lie facts 
deposed to on the trials before the 
civil tribunal showed that it had an 
important place as a general centre 
of Fenianism, but it was also the 
garrison-town of the Brotherhood. 
[t is impossible to doubt the truth 
of the account given by the consta- 
ble who played the part of sham- 
Fenian, according to his orders. The 
Fenians ampng the military discussed 
their preparations for a mutiny coolly 
and repeatedly, and entertained the 
ultimate design of marching to the 
Curragh, where, as their extraordi- 
nary idea was, they should get power- 
fulhelp. It was with Clonmel James 
Stephens most frequently communi- 
eated ; he was known to the initiated 
soldiers there as Colonel Nugent ; 
he paid the town secret visits ; he 
spent money in it freely for many 
months through the hands of his 








agents ; he got false keys made of 


the magazine and armoury ; he was 
of opinion that the battery of Arm- 
strong guns was in his power; he 
could count on forty-four Artillery- 
men in Clonmel as sworn members 
of the conspiracy. To a man like 
Stephens—a_ strange mixture of 
fanaticism, folly, astuteness, and 
perseverance—these seemed amazing 

nievements. The soldiery he fan- 
wed at his beck, and ready to do for 
him at the appointed signal much 
what the Indian troops did for Nana 
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Sahib. If the evidence given at the 
Dublin trial is to be credited, the 
Oriental barbarian perpetrated no 
more savage atrocities than the 
Fenians were prepared to commit. 
The Fenian soldiers, when the “ ris- 
ing” occurred, were to shoot without 
mercy any officer who should exert 
himself to frustrate their purpose ; 
these who while refusing to join 
did not impede their movements 
were to be locked up; traitors to 
their cause, especially if Irish-born, 
were to be treated in the most sum- 
mary manner, for example’s sake ; 
and for “informers” a death was 
devised which the diabolie ingenuity 
of the islander of the South Seas 
could hardly match. The condemned 
were to be tied to large branches of 
trees, and drawn at the rere of the 
rebel host, and occasionally stabbed, 
that their torture might be as long as 
possible prolonged. Documents were 
in circulation among the Fenians 
describing how informers were “ pun- 
ished” in 1798, that the men of 1866 
might have precedents to follow suf- 
ficiently horrible. Particular indivi- 
duals, magistrates and others, were 
named for slaughter. 

In dealing with the military, as 
with the civilian, treason-plotters of 
the Brotherhood, the Irish Govern- 
ment has acted with great dis- 
cretion and firmness. It was neces- 
sary to get at the root of the plot 
mong the soldiery,and to bring those 
implicated to speedy and condign 
prnishment, yet so as not to feed 
the impression that the army was 
dangerously tainted. Sir Hugh Rose 
iuldressed himself to the task with 
earnestness and judgment, and ra- 
pidly succeeded in repressing the 
evil, generously pardoning, or but 
slightly punishing, the offence of 
young soldiers, betrayed, in moments 
of inebriation, into singing the sedi- 
tious songs they were too familiar with 
before they entered the army, and only 
putting on trial those who had deli- 
berately embarked in the undertak- 
ing, and set themselves, for a money 
consideration, or from uncontrollable 
rebellious instincts, to corrupt the 
men under their charge. This was a 
wise policy,and the Earl of Kimberley, 
and his Excellency’s legal advisers, 
deserve the same praise foreupportirg 
and influencing such a line of conduet 
us for ticir managemeny of the trials 
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at the Special Commission. For the 
blundering form of any of the courts- 
martial, or their tedious character, 
neither they nor the Executive autho- 
rities were responsible. The irregular 
character of the investigations, and 
especially of that on Sergeant t M'Cai 
thy, almost renewed the damaging 
belief that the cancer of sedition had 
eaten into the vitals of the army; 
but all courts-martial are alike unsa- 
tisfactory. There could no possibly 
be conceived a ruder w: iy of arriving 
at the truth of a criminal charge 
than that taken in the case of this 
last ing juiry. We are bound 





however, that tl President and 
offi ers of tl] court ¢ lucted thein- 
selves with te In} rand patience, and 


that the o licer - wi ) filled the part of 
Prosecutor, Colonel Fielding, in par- 
ticular performed his arduous task 
with remarkable coolness, propriety, 
‘ 1 ef “+ 
and effect. 

The design which seems to justify 


a present reference to the whole 
matter, however, lias connexion less 
with the punishment of tie offenders 


than with the practical questi n 
whether there was anything in the 
condition or government of the army 
in Ireland to favoitr the efforts of 


f 
rebel emissaries. If there had not 
been an opportunity open for them 
the American recruiting ag ld 
have had no success. It is quite a 
new thing for Irish soldiers to display 


sympathy with any political move- 
ment. eo he 

selves with the Young Ireland rising 
of 1848, and were not even suspected 
then. They had nothing to do with 
Pheenixism. Was there anything in 
the distribution or management of the 
troops during the still later crisis to 
contribute to the demoralization 
which set in with the tour of Stephens 
through the provinces? It is certain 
that when Sir Hugh Rose came to 
Treland he saw much to amend. The 


Ob Coneern 


system had been loose, and it was 
necessary that a firm hand should 
be applied to restore it, in almost 

every dep ent, to a state of efhi- 
ciency. The method, n particul: f 
concentrati he gieat mass of the 
army in Ireland at the Curragh, and 
of only plac small and incom-y 
pletely ott id ments in such 
principal | as Cork, Limerick 

and Cloun sas bad a method as 


could be devi l. Lhe ich were 





literally left a prey to the designing 
knave with loose silver in one pocket, 
and a green flag, a volume of rebel 
songs, and a Fenian prayer-book, in 
the other. It was to these small 
stations that “Colonel Nugent” di- 
rected his attention, in the effort to 
provide himself with a military nu- 
cleus for his plunder-host. Sir Hugh 
Rose appears to have early seen the 
evil of the former plan. When he 
raised the numbers of the troops in 
ihe principal stations of the south and 

est, and sent redcoats to occupy 
barracks which had long lain idle, and 
in fact were a couple of years ago 
bout to be disposed of, as useless 
to the Government, he did not intend, 
it is no mere venture to say, to make 
this redistribution in order simply to 
cuard against tumults then thought 
imminent. His orders were taken 
by the p ublic to indicate a change of 

\ilitary policy which approved itself 
to the judgments of men in general. 
There is no wish to magnify Fenian- 
ism, or to minister, in the smallest 
degree, to the notion that Ireland is 
overed with rebels ; but it must be 
tated plainly, as truth requires it 
hould, that for some considerable 
time to come the Government must 
maintain a force in Ireland, keeping 
t well dispersed over the country, 

places where it will inspire the 
people with confidence. When the 
word people is used it must be re- 
membered, too, that it is the small 

rmer who really fears Fenianism, 
and desires outward and visible signs 
of the power of the authorities to deal 
ith 1. Farmers’ sons and the 
uring class at first joined its 
ranks freely, but the conviction is be- 
coming universal, among all who 
have any sort of stake in the country, 
that the Fenian is more of a rap- 
paree than a patriot, and that other 
classes besides the landed proprie- 
tary would suffer if the Brother- 
hood had their will in any district 
for the shortest period. The mansion 
of the baron might be burned, but the 
cattle of the tenant-farmer would be 
driven off his farm to feed haggard 
American deliverers. If the owner 
said nay, the revolver would make 
effective reply. 

Of the fact that the farmers saw 
no longer a garrison in the county 
town representing the Queen and her 
authority, the Fenians made the most 
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adroit use. Their explanation of the 
absence of the soldiery was that 
England no longer had an army such 
as served her in former years. She 
had forced the Irish to emigrate, and 
the raw material of fighting men 
did not exist. She had sunk in the 
scale of nations, and was despised 
in Europe. She had ceased to bea 
military power of magnitude. To de- 
fend her distant possessions, and 
make as much show 
remaining prowess, she had been 
obliged to send the /rish regiments to 
India, New Zealand, and all far distant 
places. Such was the homily preached, 
and the “leading article’ promul- 
gated, and the Fenian harangue deli- 
vered with far-greater unction in the 
village public-house. The population 
came to believe the story, for their 
credulity is unbounded, some accept- 
ing it with hope, others with ae. 
Now, however, the f notion is 


false 


correctec d, ane to keep up the force © of 


that cor i nothing short of ocular 
ieceenatentit yn will suttice. 

It will be wise, then, not only in 
the Irish capital, and in the principal 
cities of the northern and southern 
provinces, but in other remoter parts 
of the island, to let the population 
see the visible representation of Her 
Majesty’s power and authority in the 
shape of regiments of troops, occa- 
sionally stationed, and under eiticient 
and unrelaxing supervision. After 
all, it is a matter of grave doubt 
whether the Great Camps idea has 
much to recommend it. ‘lo train men 
to move and act in masses may be 
more necessary in consequence of the 
character of modern fighting, but other 
considerations must be borne in mind. 
We do not expect to fight great 
pitched battles every year, but we do 
require that the army shall be so 
used in time of peace as to become 
of the utmost possible value to the 
community that pays for its sup- 
port. To one of these uses refer- 
ence has been made. It is a great 
moral engine. It may be humiliat- 
ing to state it, but the 
that an exhibition of is still 
necessary in Ireland. For many years 
to come, notwithstanding all that has 





act 


lorce 


is 80, 


been loyally and generously done for 
his country, the Celt will not be in- 
duced to love England. Another 


generation at least must 


pass away 
before 


that becomes possible. but 
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as possible of 


journal, 


lll 


can be inspired with the Sort of 
respect which the manifestation of 
superiority awakens, and to this in- 
fluence much must be trusted hence- 
forward. The disaffected must be 
able to see with their own eyes that 
they would be crushed in an instant 
if they y attempted insurrection. This 
will be the most effective preaching 
of loyalty and protection of the peace- 
able. Let there be any sign of mili- 
tary weakness, and the Fenians will 
believe that the old prophecies they 


superstitiously cherish are about to 
be fulfilled ; that England is to pass 
out of the catalogue of great nations ; 
that they have nothing to do but ° 
assist her dissolution. The Irish 
Nationalist--of whom the Fenian is 
only the extreme type—believes as 
firmly in the speedy arrival of the 


time when tlie aubs mara New Zealander 
of the late Lord Macaulay will sketch 
the ruins of St. P aul’ s trom London- 
bridge, as he does in any article of his 





religious faith. That very fancy is 
a favourite one with him, and turns 
up frequently in his conversation, 
and in the uewspapers he reads, to 


signify the decadence of England, 
and the certain resurrection of Erin. 
Whatever colours such a delusion fa- 
vourably fur those who harbour it is 
mischievous to them and to the 
nation ; and they are ready to find 
corroboration of their foolish specu- 
mallest matters. The 
notion that E ngland could not obtain 
recruits in consequence of Irish emi- 
eration she must therefore 


pn, and that 
be prepared to see her army decline 
in numbers and in bravery, got fast 
hold of the Fenians, and the non- 
appearance of the military parade, 
ouce familiar in the provinces, 
strengthened the idea. A recent Par- 
liamentary debate, in which the 
paucity of recruits was complained 
of, and the probable necessity to raise 
the soldier’s pay if the numbers of the 
Qu en's forces were to be kept up, 

1¢ subject of comment in every 
Fi enian- Iris sh, and F enian-American 
and wonderfully cheered the 


simple Brotherhood. Their ranks 
were swelling, and those of “ Eng- 
land” declining. James Stephens 


showed in his speech, on his return 
to New York, after his escape, that 
this was the pe evailing notion, even 
in his more practical mind. Hecom- 


puted tuat it would take England 
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three or four months to gather from 
all parts of her colonial dominions, 
troops sufficient to cope with his 
braves, who were, in Ireland, he de 
clared 200,000 strong. The Fenians 


immensely underrate the strength of 


the army in Great Britain, even 
numerically. Every regiment of it 
could be thrown into Ireland, and 
placed in any part of it, in forty-eight 
hours, and there would be no risk 
whatever, in removing the entire 
body from England and Scotland. 
But these are facts the Irish peasant 
is not permitted by his political in- 
structors to understand, and he must, 
accordingly, be taught by the eye. 

It is but fairness to the class from 
whom Irish recruits come to add 
that treachery to their colours is not 
a vice of theirs: it was unknown in 
Treland before the American seditious 
element was introduced. On how 
many fields have the Irishmen of 
rowl-side cabins fought loyally and 
bravely for their Queen! In how 
many climes have they toiled, suf- 
fered, and died for Britain’s glory or 
defence! Have they been ever want- 
ing in emergencies demanding the 
higher qualities of the soldier! Has 
it been found more difficult to hold 
them under discipi e than others ! 
Has it not been the p de of the his 
torian to praise their fidelity and va- 
lour? Have the Irish rank and t 
not received the acknowledgme ao ‘ if 
Parliament for eminent service! In 
our latest great campaign in the 
oe they were as patient as the 

‘inglish and Scotch troops under pri- 

vation, as steady in the trenches, as 
bold in the assault. The Irish are 
as excellent material of soldiers as 
ever. They must be preserved, how- 
ever, from evil influences. The Fenian 
agents carried about an infection of the 
deadliest sort, and the re Was a pre “dis 
position which assisted the spreadin 
of the taint. The renewal of the 
wicked attempt to propagate the 
malignant influence must be guarded 
avainst by a vigilance akin to that 
shown by the Irish government so 
commendably in contending with 
rinderpest. With ordinary care in 
wnarding the Irish military from the 
ous of rebel emissaries, there 
need be no apprehension about the 
contifuance of Irish recruiting. Re- 
ducedasthe population is, Ir 
supply a considerable 
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of the bone and sinew of the British 
armies. Should an opportunity arise 
in any new war, the Irish soldiers who 
are inspired by loyal feelings, and in- 
dignant beyond description with the 
Fenians, will wipe out the reproach 
cast upon them by the conduct of a 
few. The authorities, however, must 
be more careful. Officers must attend 
better to their duties. It is impos- 
sible that what was going on at Cork, 
Clonmel, and other places, could have 
remained concealed so long if the 
ofticers most in communication with 
the men had been alive to their re- 
sponsibilities. There is something 
else to be done than training men to 
manceuvre and use weapons. There 
is a moral influence to be exerted, 

which, among the gaieties of society, 

young men are reé uly to neglect. The 
soldier is something more than so 
much human material, to be used as 
amachine. He hasa heart that may 
be depraved or inspired with loyal 
and honest impulses. He may be 
trained to the highest point of effi- 
ciency, and yet demoralized, and all 
the more dangerous from his skill and 
power over his fellows. 

To the civilian mind the impres- 
sion comes with the force of a con- 
Viction on perusing the reports of 
the recent courts-martial, that men 
have been promoted in various regi- 
ments to the responsible position of 
sergeants, without the most ordinary 
exercise of caution. It may be inci- 
dent to the shortened period of ser- 
vice that these promotions should be 
made more rapidly. The reduction 
of the term of enlistment was a grave 
and costly mistake. It has had many 
bad effects, but this one has not before 
been brought under notice. Those 
trials } remarkably shown how 
inch on the loyalty and 
ciliciency of the non-commissioned 
otticer—how great is his power over 
his men; how little he is himself 
under the eye of his superiors ; how 
hopele less it is to expect that informa- 
tion will be tendered against him hy 
soldiers who are absolutely under his 
control. And yet several of the men 
arraigned were raised to the position 
of sergeants before their characters 
could have been fully tested. There 
was culpable carelessness in such a 
practice. The management of regi- 
ments must have been defective when 
men could enlist as privates, who 
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have been since found to have been 
Fenians at the time, with the sole 
object of corrupting the men; could 
immediately set about their task by 
spending sums of money no soldier 
could be expected to possess ; could 
during the time when this game was 
being played, obtain promotion above 
soldiers longer in the service, and 
finally secure the position of authority 
which they desired for the further- 
ance of their evil purpose. In cer- 
tain cases this ascent of Fenians was 
extremely rapid, a couple of years 
sufficing to accomplish their full de- 


sign. 

ot cannot be considered otherwise 
than a most fortunate circumstance 
that the services of a soldier so ex- 
perienced, and an organizer so able, 
as Sir Hugh Rose, were available 
when the necessity sprang up in Ire- 
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land for a change of military admi- 
nistration. His name inspired con- 
fidence. The officers of the army 
immediately under his control, know- 
ing the man they had to deal with, 
shook off all tendency to a per- 
functory discharge of duties, and 
applied themselves to their work 
with zealand freshness. By frequent 
reviews and inspections, which have 
been much more than merely formal 
ceremonials, the Commander-in-Chief 
has inaugurated a new system under 
which the old condition of indiscipline 
has vanished. The army in Ireland 
will soon be in the highest state of 
efficiency. There can be no doubt 
that this was the object Sir Hugh 
Rose set before him, and the success 
he has attained already establishes 
a strong claim on the gratitude of the 
nation. 


CAROLS FROM THE CANCIONEROS. 
BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC CARTHY. 


I. 
“Sembre el amor de mi mano.”—Cancionero llamado flor de enamorados, $c. 


Love from my hand in life’s young years 


Barcelona, 1681. 


The golden seeds outflung, 
A thousand ears of sighs and tears 
From every seed upsprung. 


I sowed them broad and wide and deep, 
Love’s golden seeds in hope’s fair field, 
Sure of the harvest they would yield 

When it was time to reap ; 

But when I went with hopes and fears 

To reap the grain so sweet and young, 

A thousand ears of sighs and tears 

From every seed had sprung. 


I laboured hard the cause to trace, 
I spared no noxious weed, 
I studied season, time, and place, 
To reap the golden seed, 
But vain were all my cares, my fears, 
The hopes and fears to which I clung— 
A thousand ears of sighs and tears 
From every seed upsprung. 


With tears perpetual from mine eyes 
I watered well the ae 

And all the land around that lies 
From thorny thistles freed :— 

Too well! too well! the thorn appears 
The glistening tears among— 

A thousand ears of sighs and tears 
From every seed have sprung. 
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II. 
“Madre, unos ojuclos vi.”—Lope de Vega. 


Mother, laughing eyes I see, 
Bright and blue as yonder sky, 
Ah! for them, for them I die, 

And they mock at me. 


Blue or green, whiche’er they be— 
For disdain can change their hue, 
Hope revives when they are blue, 

When they’re green ’tis cy 

Life revives when them I see, 
Death succeeds when they go by. 
Ah! for them, for them e, 

And they mock at me. 


Who could think such eyes could prove 
Lures to dazzle and deceive ? 
Who indeed would not believe, 
Save the heart that knows not love ? 
In their light lost utterly 
Me thou’lt find when they are nigh. 
Ah! for them, for them I die, 
And they mock at me. 


III, 


“Tango vos, el mi pandero.”——Cancionero General. Lisboa, 1517. 


I touch thy bells, oh ! timbrel sweet, 
I touch, but think not of thy strain. 


If thou didst know, oh ! senseless thing, 
The grief I feel, and felt the sting, 
No other music couldst thou ring 

But weeping for my pain. 


For when my listless hands are brought 

To make thy tones seem feeling fraught, 

’Tis but to drive away the thought— 
The memory of that pain. 


Oh ! gentles, in my heart doth dwell 

A biding grief I dare not tell, 

~ songs sound deeper than this bell 
touch, but think not of its strain. 


Iv. 


“ Ser de amor esa pasion tu rostro, Ines, lo declara.”—Romancero General. 1604, 


Oh ! Ines, on thy cheek we trace 
Love's venturous course as on a chart, 
Because the secrets of the heart 

Are written on the face. 


The sighs so frequent and so deep, 
The sobbing in the place of song, 
The weary ee all night long, 
The restless couch, the want of sleep, 
These tell how deep love’s venomed dart 
Has pierced thy m’s tenderest place, 
Because the secrets of the heart 
Are written in the face. 
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Love, greed, and grief can never rest 
Heart-hidden from the light of day; 
Instinctively they find their way 

From out the most secluded breast. 

Each passion from its hiding place 
Upon the features plays its part, 
Because the secrets of the heart 

Are written in the face. 


They paint upon the pictured page 
The Love-god winged with Eien plumes, 
To show, at least one so presumes, 
That love cannot endure a cage : 
Thus from thy breast with sudden start 
He springs where we his flight can trace, 
Because the secrets of the heart 
Are written in the face. 


Vv. 
“ Pensamientos me quitan el sueno madre.”——Romancero General. 1604. 
Sweet slumbers forsake me, 
Thoughts rack me, my mother, 


They come to awake me, 
They come and they go. 


Sad, sad recollections 
Of joys long de 


parted, 
Young dreamings that started 
To end in dejections, 
Unfruitful reflections 
Rack, rack me, my mother, 
Te come to awake me, 
They come and they go. 


A battle-field seemeth 
The bed where I’m lying, 
For peace, ever flying, 

No victory gleameth, 

The dreams that me dreameth 
Affright me, my mother, 

ow to awake me, 
They come and they go. 


Mine eyes with my crying 
Are dim day and pignt time, 
My brief morning's bright time 
The eve is outvying, 
Or living, or dying, 
Pains rack me, my mother, 
= come to awake me, 
They come and they go. 


Oh ! happy the feeling 
To some bosoms gran’ 
Not yet disenchanted, 
There’s bliss in concealing, 
~ sorrows revealing 
ubdue me, my mother, 
They come to awake me, 
ey come and they go. 
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VI. 


“ Cubridme de flores." —Maria Doceo. 


Cover me with flowers, 
Ye rosy evening hours, 
Thus covered let me lie, 
For ah! of love I die.— 
Cover me ; nor in the gale 
Let the mingled sweets exhale, 
Rosy hours. 
Let there be but one sweet scent, 
Be the odours interblent, 
Love and flowers. 
Of the pink and jasmine sweet, 
I await my winding sheet, 


Toll my knell. 


Wouldst thou, stranger, ask me why 
Love’s sweet rigour makes me die ? 
Fare thee well. 


VII. 
“Muy graciosa es la doncella:”—Gil Vicente. 

Gentle is the maiden’s air, 
She is good as she is fair. 

Tell me, O thou mariner, 
Thou whose ship dost sail so far, 
Is the ship, the sail, the star 
Half so fair, so fair as she ? 

Tell me, O thou cavalier, 
Thou who shining arms dost wear, 


Is the battle, steed, or s 


ar, 


Half so fair, so fair as she ? 
Tell me, popes. with thy reed, 


Thou who | 


st the flock to feed ; 


Is the flock, the mount, the mead 
Half so fair, so fair as she ? 


LORD DUFFERIN ON IRELAND. 


Wuart Lord Dufferin modestly styles 
“Contributions to an Inquiry into 
the State of Ireland””* offers in reality 
the results of a most industrious and 
sagacious scrutiny into that abstruse 
and melancholy subject. The theme 
is not, indeed, altogether melancholy ; 
for, as we shall presently show, there 
are openings and gleams evidently 
brightening and expanding of a hap- 
pier future. These vigorous symp- 
toms and expansions of a new life are 
carefully noted by Lord Dufferin, and 
placed in the great national balance- 
sheet against the waste and mischiefs 
inflicted by Fenianism. We are’ to 
bear in mind, however, that the im- 
provement of Ireland has been pro- 


ceeding with the steady and cumula- 
tive action of an established law, 
while the disturbing influence which 
has thrown us back during the last 
ten months is simply one of those 
occasional checks to which all na- 
tional prosesses are in one form or 
another liable. The spirit of active 
disaffection which, either in the back- 
ground of agitation or in the van of 
insurrection, has been the great curse 
of Ireland, is rapidly wearing itself 
out, and its decline alike in intelli- 
ence and in volume is described by 
rd Dufferin in one of his happiest 
pare “What we are now endur- 
ing,” he says, “seems to be like the 
last onward rush of a retiring tide, of 


* Contributions to an Inquiry into the State of Ireland.” By the Right Hon. Lord 


Dufferin, K.P, London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 1866. 
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which the first great wave broke in 
1798, enveloping even the higher 
ranks of society within its vortex. 
When in 1848 = en returned, its 
energy was alr checked, and 
scarcely reached the level of the 
middle classes ; while now, with what 
appears to be an expiring effort, it 
whirls along inits destructive embrace 
none but the most ignorant and reck- 
less of the lower orders.” 

Lord Dufferin cites proof for every 
allegation he makes. When he says 
that Fenianism has seriously though 
but temporarily affected industrial 
enterprise in Ireland, he gives us 
particular instances in support of his 
statement. He says:— 


“To any one who has been observing the 
march of events in Ireland during the past 
few yearsy one of the most hopeful symp- 
toms will have been the commencement 
made in almost every direction of the appli- 
cation of British capital to enterprise in 
Ireland. Within my own knowledge in 
more than a dozen centres this expenditure 
had begun or was on the point of beginning. 
But what has happened since? Disaffec- 
tion showed her hateful countenance, and 
every single operation was abandoned. 
Within three miles of my own house a 
company had been formed at the beginning 
of last year, for the purpose of investing a 
million and a half of capital in a building 
speculation. They had actually committed 
themselves to this undertaking by the pay- 
ment of the earnest-money to the owner of 
the land; but the rumours of disturbance 
were heard, and, rather than pursue their 
enterprise, the shareholders agreed to forfeit 
the few thousands already sunk, and the 
whole of this enormous expenditure was lost 
to the country. Again, a gentleman, now 
in the House of Commons, the son of a na- 
tive of Drogheda, having made his fortune 
in Manchester, out of a feeling of affection 
for his father’s birthplace, determined to 
return to that city, and establish a factory. 
In consequence of the cheapness of labour 
and the mildness of the climate—frost being 
an appreciable drawback to cotton spinning 
—the experiment was so successful that 
last year three or four of this gentleman’s 
former Manchester associates had actually 
come to Drogheda, in order to prepare for 
the introduction of similar establishments ; 
but Fenianism broke out, and they have 
abandoned their intentions. 

“Then, with regard to the depreciation of 
property. A friend of mine had sold an 
estate in the Landed Estates Court. The 
purchaser, however, was not in a position, 
when the time came for the payment of the 
money, to perfect the purchase. The estate 
was again put up, but in the meantime 
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Fenianism appeared, and the property was 
sold for half the former price. 

“The annual increasing advent of tourists 
is a matter of considerable importance to the 
inhabitants of some of the villages in the 
south of Ireland. In Killarney alone, for 
several months in the year, the average 
daily number of tourists staying in the 
hotels and village is nearly 500, represent- 
ing an expenditure of several thousands a 
week. But no sooner did Fenianism display 
itself than every traveller departed, and 
during the whole of the latter part of last 
autumn scarcely a dozen people ventured to 
gothere. The Great Southern and Western 
Railway is paying 5 per cent. dividend, but 
its stock is down to 89, the English proprie- 
tors glutting the market with their shares. 
Other railways are obliged to abandon the 
most useful projects, on account of the 
sudden refusal on the part of financial com- 
panies in England to advance money on 
Irish security; Fire Insurance Companies 
are restricting their operations for fear of 
incendiarism; and country gehtlemen are 
withdrawing the directions they had already 
given to the architects for the repair or re- 
construction of their residences; all which 
circumstances, though injurious to every 
class of the community, tell with greatest 
severity, of course, upon those to whose 
blind folly they are to be attributed.” 


All this is bad; but it does not 
amount to a destruction, or even to a 
serious derangement of the social 
mechanism which had begun to work 
so vigorously and so well. It is a 
suspension, that is all. And if the 
crisis which has caused it demon- 
strates that there is still some little 
oulse left in the expiring energies of 

rish turbulence, it also shows the 
perfect adequacy of the repressive 
power of the State. This conspiracy 
was as cunning and ferocious as any 
ever yet projected in Ireland. In the 
elaboration of its mystery and the 
energy of its internal terrorism it is 
unmatched. At this moment there are 
details in its structure, and peculi- 
arities in its action which utterly 
baffle the scrutiny of the police and 
the opportunities of informers. Upon 
these points—perhaps the most curi- 
ous connected with the conspiracy— 
the Government are still in the 
clouds of conjecture. Notwithstand- 
ing this admirable ingenuity and 
secrecy—notwithstanding too the se- 
verity of its internal discipline, and 
the seasoned military habits of a 
large proportion of its material, and 
the careful selection of the remainder, 
the Fenian Conspiracy, without a 
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— shouldered or a shot fired, has 
n entirely extinguished. We have 
already, in these pages, testified to 
the sagacity and the power exhibited 
by the Executive in dealing with 
the Fenian plot. If, then, there is 
matter for regret in the evidence 
thus suddenly presented, of the con- 
tinued existence of Irish treason, 
there is also matter for congratula- 
tion in its numerical attenuation and 
social subsidence, and in the fact 
that where twenty years ago it car- 
ried with it the avowed sympathies 
of the masses, it is now shorn of its 
popularity, avoided and despised. 

t is plain then that we may ex- 
pect with confidence the speedy re- 
assertion of that almost universal 
law of improvement which had mani- 
fested itself with a vigour so exhu- 
berant and astonishing up to the 
point at which the Fenian conspiracy 
arrested its growth. Lord Dufferin 
has collected with great care the 
authentic evidences of the progres- 
sive improvement of Ireland, and we 
reprint his clear and rapid outline 
of the facts :— 


“ Tf we turn to the agricultural statistics 
we shall find that the value of the cattle 
and live stock in the country is two mil- 
lions more than it was last year, and 26 
millions more than in 1841, and this at the 
conventional price of only £6 2s. per beast: 
asum which next year may, perhaps, be 
quadrupled. While 125,000 acres, which 
last year were noted as waste, have now 
been added to our pastures, in addition to 
nearly two millions of acres reclaimed since 
1841. The cultivation of flax is extend- 
ing into counties where it has never been 
hitherto grown, and flax bids fair to be- 
come a crop both remunerative and suited 
to the soil and climate, and generally 
throughout the country a better system of 
agriculture is being introduced. If we 
look to the labourer, we shall find a corres- 
ponding cause for congratulation. At this 
moment, in my own county, the wages of 
an ordinary labourer averages from ls. 4d. 
to ls, 6d. a day—in harvest time he can- 
not be hired under 2s. or 1s. 6d., and with 
his food supplied. Railway labourers can 
get from 10s. to 12s. a week, and carpen- 
ters and masons, &c., from one to two 
pounds, the actual increase in the rate of 
agricultural wages being estimated by 
Judge Longfield at from 25 to 80 per cent. » 
between 1844 and 1860. 

“If we examine our manufacturing pros- 
pects we shall find, though on a smaller 
scale, that the result is equally promising. 
The linen spinners of Belfast have been 
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making money at an enormous rate during 
the few last years, and the exports from 
that port in 1864 were nearly double those 
of 1863. Equally cheering accounts have 
reached us from Derry, Lisburn, Antrim, 
and the other seats of Irish manufacture. 

“If we turn tothe Poor Law Returns 
we shall find that no less than 34,224 fewer 
persons were in the receipt of relief during 
the past year than in 1863; if to the 
police returns, we shall be astonished by 
the enormous diminution in crime; if to 
the Bank Deposits, we shall perceive an 
increase from about £11,000,000 in 1863 
to £14,000,000 in 1865; and, finally, if 
we estimate the increase in the capital of 
the country, exclusive of money invested 
in reclaiming land and in manufactures, 
we shall find that whereas in 1841 we 
owned only £60,000,000 of property, in 
1863 the capital of the country as calcu- 
lated in live stock, Government funds, 
Bank deposits, and investments in Rail- 
ways, had risen to £112,000,000, or 
£52,000,000 more than we possessed in 
1841, and this in spite of four successive 
bad harvests, entailing a loss of nearly 
£27,000,000, which put as great a strain 
upon the country as the cotton famine did 
on Lancashire.” 


The ideas that prevail respecting 
tenant-right among the very men who 
practise it, are loose and even con- 
flicting. The correspondence between 
Lord Dufferin and Messrs. Anderson 
and Dickson demonstrates how dis- 
orderly are the theories which are seri- 
ously propounded upon the subject, 
by able men representing the interests 
of the tenant. Mr. Anderson, in this 
position, insists that ‘ tenants-at-will 
on the Clandeboye estates have enjoy- 
ed,from timeimmemorial,the privilege 
of an unrestricted sale of their tenant- 
right.” It turns out, however, that 
not a single instance can be cited in 
which an unrestricted sale of lands at 
will has taken place. Yet Mr. Ander- 
son is a gentleman of character, posi- 
tion, and ability ; and we mention 
this particular instance to show how 
vaguely, not to say wildly, even the 
most intelligent and respectable men 
will talk and write on the subject. 
These uncertain and exaggerated esti- 
mates of the rights vested by that 
usage in the tenant, are evidences of 
the confusion in which the theory 
itself isinvolved. The author of this 
masterly tract has, notwithstanding, 
succeeded in reducing the principle 
to the terms of a definition. Wecite 
from his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons :— 
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“T think the custom of tenant-right is a 
very difficult one either to describe or to 
explain, and perhaps very few people would 
be disposed to agree as toits historical origin. 
The custom may be, I think, thus defined: 
Tenant-right is a custom under which the 
tenant farmers of the north of Ireland, or, 
at all events, in those districts where that 
custom prevails, expect when they have 
occasion to give up possession of their 
farms, that their landlords will allow them 
to obtain from the incoming tenant such a 
sum as shall remunerate them for their 
improvements upon those farms. But at 


the same time, though I think that that is, 


a perfectly legitimate definition of the cus- 
tom of tenant-right as now understood, 
there is undoubtedly another element which 
exists, and which influences the operation 
which I have described. But the element 
is a very impalpable one, because, although 
of late, since the question has been agitated 
and the, real elements of tenant-right have 
been analysed by public discussion, even 
the farmers themselves will describe their 
claim as a claim on account of improve- 
ments, there can be no doubt that the sums 
which were paid by the incoming tenant to 
the outgoing tenant very often had no rela- 
tion whatever to the real value of those 
improvements, and the thing sold, instead 
of being called the tenant-right of a farm, 
which is now the term generally applied to 
it, used more commonly to be called the 
goodwill of the farm, and under that de- 
signation I think a different thing would 
be understood than a payment made for the 
value of the improvements into the enjoy- 
ment of which the incoming tenant was 
about to enter. I think under the term 
‘ goodwill’ would be recognised something 
approaching to what I may call ‘black 
mail,’ paid by the incoming tenant to the 
outgoing tenant, in order to induce the out- 
going tenant not to interfere with his quiet 
possession of the farm.”* 


The radical vice in the existing 
condition of Ireland is, as stated by 
Lord Dufferin, that “our social sys- 
tem has been allowed to develop 
itself for years on vicious principles 
and in a wrong direction.” Circum- 
stances have arisen to necessitate its 
re-construction. Hence we find our- 
selves in a transition state—“ always 
a state of suffering” —and one which 
it is impossible to stimulate without 
temporarily intensifying that suf- 
fering. A worse mistake than this, 
however, would be by misdirected 
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legislation to fix the transitory vices 
of a state of things, rey in its 
nature, temporary and disappearing, 
and thus to arrest the curative proces- 
ses of society, which promise health 
and vigour at no distant time. 

Lord Dufferin treats his subject in 
a spirit at once practical and philoso- 
phic ; and he has amassed and ar- 
ranged his materials with extraor- 
dinary diligence and discrimination, 
Quite apart from the original and 
vigorous thought that tonés these 

es, they present a positive mine 
of illustrative facts concerning nearly 
every conceivable subject connected 
with the social condition of Ireland, 
The land agent, the public writer, the 
member of Parliament—the man who 
for any cause desires to master the 
data of the Irish problem, to sound 
its depths, and examine its difficulties 
with an amount of light and assistance 
to which he has been wholly unaccus- 
tomed in that research, will do wisely 
to take Lord Dufferin’s “ Contribu- 
tions” at once in hand. We have 
met with no book, for many years, 
upon the same theme, which we can 
recommend so entirely without re- 
serve or qualification. 

There is nothing more striking in 
this collection than the genuine pa- 
triotism in which it is conceived. 
Nothing can be more frank and 
affectionate than Lord Dufferin’s re- 
cognition of his filial relation to Ire- 
land. We wish that in this respect 
he were not quite so singular an 

rishman. Few men care to incum- 
ber themselves, more than need be, 
with a connexion which involves 
many irksome and thankless duties, 
and confers neither influence nor 
distinction in return. Every Irish- 
man of mark must feel that the more 
effectually he detaches himself from 
his Irish associations, the better he 
will stand in English estimation. 
Few men will incur for a sentiment 
or a duty a risk of even a reflected 
contempt. 

It was in this spirit that even in 
the humble walks of literature such 
men as Congreve denied their country 
—that Swift who could meet every * 
taunt but that, with courage, retorted 


* An incoming tenant having paid an exorbitant sum to his predecessor, excused 
himself to Mr. Curling, on the plea ‘‘ That he would sooner have his blessing than hig 
curse.” See Mr. Curling’s evidence, 
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that he was not an Irishman because 
he was dropped in Ireland—and that 
even the Great Duke of Wellington 
pleaded that a man is not a horse be- 
cause he is born ina stable. Swift 
was perhaps a solitary exception to 
the universality of the rule which 
associates this denying of one’s coun- 
try with a treason, far more momen- 
tous, against its parental claims, and 
even its indisputable equities. If in 
saying this it were our objectto open 
a personal and not unjustifiable 
attack upon wealthy and powerful 
men at this moment obnoxious to cen- 
sure on the score of this cruel species 
of cowardice, nothing would be easier. 
There are men of great wealth and 
ition who, though resident in Eng- 
and,derive not only their descent from 
Trish blood, but the vastly preponde- 
rating share of their revenues from 
Trish estates—wealthy and influential 
noblemen, who, without those Irish 
estates would be insignificant and 
r—who yet have never been 
nown, by filial kindness, by honest 
co-operation, or even by one cordial 
word of public recognition, to own 
their enormous social obligations to 
Ireland. These men it is true are by 
no means capable of doing their 
country the services which Lord Duf- 
ferin’s keen apprehension and habi- 
tual accuracy, to say nothing of those 
still higher qualifications with which 
he is eminently gifted, enable him to 
render. But wealth and rank— 
social eminence and the respect that 
attends it—are powerful to secure for 
Treland precisely that sort of consider- 
ation which she most needs—a fair 
and respectful hearing, when speakers 
and writers so temperate and so ac- 
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complished as Lord Dufferin, under- 
take to state her case. His superi- 
ority in knowledge, thought, and 
expression, speaks for itself. It is 
his frank and affectionate patriotism 
that constitutes the contrast which 
should secure the special recognition 
of Irishmen. 

We trust that the day may not be 
far distant when Ireland shall enjoy 
the advantage of his direct official 
connexion with the administration of 
her affairs. Lord Dufferin has many 
personal qualities essential to com- 
plete success in such a relation to a 
society so peculiar. Perfectly acces- 
sible, perfectly courteous, he possesses 
a tact which is founded on a delicate 
and unerring perception of other 
men’s feelings and peculiarities, and 
which has nothing in common with 
the vulgar suavity of deception. A 
scholar, a man of elegant tastes 
—accomplished, agreeable, and witty 
—he is precisely the man to command 
the social influence and popularity 
which enlist public confidence and so 
powerfully second authority. The 
amount of thought and labour which 
he has bestowed upon Irish ques- 
tions—the reasonableness of his views, 
and the conscientious energy of his 
patriotism—are exemplified in the 
pages which we have here reviewed. 

naddition to these high qualifications 
Lord Dufferin has given ample proof 
of that administrative faculty with 
which they are not always allied. 
His connexion with Ireland by pro- 
—~ and by birth—his direct descent 
rom a splendid Irish name—and the 
generous affection he bears his coun- 
try, complete the sum of his claims. 





